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EDUCATIONAL SURVEY. 



This department of 

The Council the National Educa- 

of the N. E. A. tion Association has 

come in recent years 
to the fulfillment of some of the ftmc- 
tions that were involved in its crea- 
tion. For some years after it be- 
came a recognized department of the 
Association it was charged by some 
with being an organization for the 
mutual improvement of its members. 

There were grounds for the charge 
which were not unrecognized by some 
of its members, but it was felt that the 
connection of the Council with the N. 
E. A. was not close enough to justify 
it in assuming^ even an advisory rela- 
tion to the general organization. The 
need of a closer relation (eventually 
became recognized, and a sort of ap- 
pellate jurisdiction was given to it in 
certain important matters. 

The limitation of the electors in 
the general association to the active 
membership in all matters of general 
policy and control has done much to 
give steadiness to legislation. The re- 
lation of the active membership to the 
Council has become in some measure 
like that between the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate in Con- 
gress. The National Education Asso- 
ciation has been recently incorporated 
under the laws of the United States. 



This national body is now reason- 
ably secure from being blown from its 
moorings by the psychological cyclones 
that occasionally strike all democratic 
organizations. The permanent char- 
acter of its electorate make it difficult 
for wild schemes of any sort to find a 
lodgment in the N. E. A. 

The persistent attempt made re- 
cently to comnwt the Association and 
the schools to active support of the 
present scheme to simplify the spelling 
of the English language seemed at one 
time to forebode trouble, but the tide 
has turned, as was made evident by the 
emphatic and overwhelming "No" 
that greeted the renewal of this at- 
tempt at the recent meeting of the ac- 
tive members in Cleveland. Not that 
the teachers of our schools are opposed 
to a simpler spelling of our language. 
They are opposed to carrying on that 
campaign in the schools. They pro- 
pose to follow the dictionaries, not to 
make them. 

The membership of the Council 
has for years been limited to sixty 
members. One-half of these have 
been chosen by the Council and one- 
half by the active members of the As- 
sociation. At the recent convention in 
Cleveland it was decided to double the 
number, making the Council to con- 
sist of one hunred and twenty mem- 
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bers to be elected as heretofore. There 
will be a general approval of this ac- 
tion. 

The matters considered by ,the 
Council at the Cleveland meeting, and 
the power and sanity manifest in their 
discussions gave cumulative evidence 
of the value of the Council to educa- 
tion in our country. 

It is to act henceforth as the gov- 
ernor acts in a steam engine, steadying 
the movement of education through- 
out the land. Its responsibility is 
great, but the ability of one hundred 
and twenty of the best men and 
women at work in education in the 
nation insures that the responsibility 
will be met. 



It was at the spelling 

A Silly test in which a hun- 

Performance dred children from 

different cities took 
part at the Cleveland convention of 
the N. E. A. One hundred words 
were written by the children and four 
hundred were spelled orally, each child 
spelling four. The sensitive children 
suffered greatly. It would be no com- 
pliment to the training of a child to 
say that he or she enjoyed it. It was 
not a thing to give healthy enjoyment 
to young children. Why is it that 
teachers cannot learn that a public ex- 
hibition of young children is not the 
best education for them? 

What was the purpose of this ex- 
hibition ? 

First of all it seems to have been 
to please a curious crowd. It was no 
part of the program of the N. E.. A., 
but served the purpose of local adver- 
tisement of -the convention. It was in 



no sense a test of the children's ability 
to spell. Some of the children were 
too much excited to spell correctly 
words that were well known to them. 
It was no exposition of the results of 
teaching spelling in the schools. The 
only child who spelled every word cor- 
rectly was a colored ^rl who said that 
she always liked to spell, and her 
mother entertained her by "putting 
out words." In spelling she was prob- 
ably akin to Blind Tom in music. 

More attention was g^ven by the 
public press to this farce than to the 
serious work of the convention. If 
people like that sort of t^jing about all 
any one can say is that "it is the sort 
of thing they like;" but it is a kind of 
performance out of place in the annual 
convention of the National Education 
Association of America. 



Elimination 

and 

Retardation 



A correct interpreta- 
tion of school statis- 
tics reveals the* fact 
that it is not the elim- 
ination of children from our ele- 
mentary schools, but the retardation of 
them in their progress through the 
grades until they have passed the age 
limit prescribed by the compulsory at- 
tendance laws, that is the cause of the 
apparent elimination of pupils from 
the elementary schools. The children 
are in school long enough to receive an 
elementary education, but the schools 
do not give it to them. Nor is this to 
be charged against the children. It is 
the fault of the schools, rather. The 
schools do not promote the growth of 
these retarded children, but they fre- 
quently arrest it by the requirements 
made of the children. 
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The schools are all wrong in sup- 
posing that any man^ or number of 
men, can prescribe in detail a common 
course of training in certain definite 
subjects of study for a series of years, 
that will best promote the growth of 
every child. This has been our error 
far too long. It is the source of that 
other error in practice which keeps the 
child at work in one grade until he 
"completes the work" of that grade. 
This practice is justified by the theorist 
by the fact that "some natures develop 
more slowly than others/' and it is as- 
sumed that all must pass through the 
stages set forth in the course of study, 
and that all the studies of the course 
must be mastered in the order there 
layed down. Now some persons dis- 
covered this error long ago, but their 
ntunber and influence have been small 
compared with the great multitude 
who are the teachers of children. 

Instead of resting in the belief that 
all children grow by the same psychic 
process, but with differing rapidity, it 
is needful that the schools recognize 
that the process of psychic growth dif- 
fers materially in different children. 
It is the lack of this' recognition that is 
the real cause of a large part of the 
retardation in the elementary schools. 
It has been demonstrated thousands of 
times that the apparently dull child is 
not really dull but quite the contrary, 
when the right entrance to his mind 
has been discovered. This entrance is 
his interest, and children's interests 
differ widely. These differ because of 
the difference in commanding desires 
and purposes — differences in the per- 
sonalities. The personality is the sub- 
jective self. It is that which makes 



one an individual. Knowledge, intel- 
lect, is more objective, in that it is 
common to all minds. We are alike in 
what we know and think ; we are dif- 
ferent in what we feel and purpose. 
The aproach to knowledge is through 
the desire and the will, and the avenues 
to interest tl]at prompt to attention are 
many. 

Retardation will become less as 
success in what David Page called 
"waking up mind," becomes more. 
The mind "wakes up" in the pursuit 
of that which it desires. The "dull 
child" is, therefore, the teacher's spe- 
cial object of study and experiment. 
From helping him to get what he 
"wants" he can be led to want what 
he needs. But this is possible only 
when the teacher shall be free to teach 
one child by a quite different process 
from that which awakens the mind of 
the majority of the class. It is in the 
search for avenues through which the 
mind can be waked up, that "individ- 
ual teaching," so called, finds its field 
of activity. 

There is a school at Batavia, New 
York, that is providing itself with the 
organization and machinery necessary 
to the prevention of the retardation of 
children in the grades. What is the 
meaning which it gives to school edu- 
cation the writer does not yet know. 
As much depends upon the right* aim 
as upon adequate machinery. 



The Newer 
Education 



Education in school 
and church has been 
in a ferment for 

years. The convic- 
tion has been growing that the school 
should promote the natural growth of 
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all the powers of the child, both physi- 
cal and psychic. 

Science is slowly revealing the .dis- 
tinction between body and personality, 
and between the faculties of t)ersonaI- 
ity. This analysis of the psyche and 
the knowledge of the mutual relation 

and dependence of these »different fac- 

• 

ulties is of ftmdamental importance to 
the teacher. Psychology, until re- 
cently, has been of the superficial or 
impirical sort — as is all first knowl- 
edge of every subject. For some years 
the physical scientist has been search- 
ing to discover whether the body is 
not the creator of the psyche ; the lat- 
ter being m'erely a developed function 
of the nervous system. That search 
has revealed to the highest order of 
scientists that the reverse of this is the 
truth, and that the nervous system, in 
the last analysis, is the product of 
psychic energy. In other words, the 
creative energy in the* world is self- 
active spirit-power, and human per- 
sonality is the most perfect manifesta- 
tion of this power on this earth. This 
aflfords the reflective teacher a funda- 
mental view of the nature of the child 
which shows his self-active personal- 
ity to be the source of what it shall 
become, and that it is the creator of the 
agencies which it will use in its ascent. 

It is also established that the en- 
vironment of the child, during his ele- 
mentary education, aflfords the only in- 
centive to eflforts. The environment 
which society has established is the 
school. 

The all important part of this en- 
vironment is the teacher. The part of 
next importance is the system of pro- 
cedure — "the course of study," so 
called. Both the teacher and the pro- 



cedure may prove the greatest blessing 
to the child, or they may be a distinct 
calamity. 

In the newer education emphasis is 
placed upon the fact that nothing can 
be imparted to the child from without. 
He must educate himself. The all im- 
portant thing for the school to do is 
to so manipulate the environment as to 
interest the attention of the learner in 
doing what will be educative in the 
good sense of the word: in what will 
stimulate the personality to desire and 
will what is better and not what is 
worse for it. It is in the furnishing 
and manipulation of this environment 
to this end that the teacher achieves 
success. 

This is the newer education that 
has knocked for entrance at our school 
system during the last third of a cen- 
tury, and is slowly finding admittance. 



The Scientific 
Study of 
Education 



There is a ''National 
Society for the Sci- 
entific Study of Edu- 
cation" that has an 
associate relation with the N. E. A. to 
the extent of holding its meetings at 
the same time artd place, and having 
its program published with that of the 
National Association. It would seem 
that a society bearing such a name 
should be a much valued and highly 
appreciated department of the national 
organization. That it is not so 
prompts one to inquire the reason. Is 
it because teachers have no clear no- 
tion of what constitutes a Scientific 
Study of Education, or is it because 
they do not see that this society is 
making a successful pursuit of such 
study ? 

What is a Scientific Study? 
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"Science is knowledge of princi- 
ples and causes." 

"A principle is the primary source 
of a thing/' 

"A cause is that which of itself 
makes anything begin* to be." 

"Knowledge is possible only when 
we are brought to some stop and 
boundary of things, by which they are 
distinguished from the unbounded na- 
ture and changefulness of particu- 
lars." It imposes limits. 

"Education is a process." 

These aje fundamental concep- 
tions that are involved in the "Scien- 
tific Study of Education," or of .any 
other thing. 

A Scientific Study of Education 
would seem to be a serious undertak- 
ing. 

The study of education as an art 
is a different matter. We pursue the 
science of education for knowledge of 
the science. In the art of education 
the knowledge is but a means to an 
end, which end is work. Science re- 
veals principles and causes; art fol- 
lows rules. Science is a purely intel- 
lectual product — a state of mind; art 
is objective; its product is external to 
the producer. 

In the development of art and, sci- 
ence, art has always preceded science. 
The race has ever done things before it 
really knew what it did. It has builded 
better than it knew. THfere has ever 
been, therefore, a subconscious knowl- 
edge, or, rather a feeling of the sci- 
ence of an art in the doing of the art. 
That which is the source of all is the 
psyche, and education directs in the 
development of this power according 
to the process of the psyche's natural 



growth. The process^ in so far as it is 
conscious, is doing prior to knowing; 
but there is a sub-conscious knowing 
that directs the doing. 

A Scientific Study of Education is, 
therefore, a study of the principles 
and causes that constitute the process 
which the psyche has followed and 
must ever follow in making real and 
actual what it is potentially. 

It is therefore, a subjective study, 
a study of the process of the evolu- 
tion of the child's self-consciousness 
from step to step in its growth. 

But has the human race yet 
reached the state in the evolution of 
its self -consciousness when it is pre- 
pared to make a profitable scientific 
study of education that is not more a 
study of the art than of the science ? 



The advocates of 
Bifle Fractioe in peace seem to feel 
Public School some concern lest the 

somewhat belligerent 
atmosphere that envelops our national 
administration shall result in trans- 
forming our public schools into mili- 
tary schools. If we were a belligerent 
people there might be some ground for 
such concern. 

It is eminently proper that our na- 
tion shall not be caught with our fences 
down in the present stage of advance- 
ment of civilization in this world of 
ours. The Orient is waking to a con- 
sciousness of its power, and in the Ori- 
ent, for generations to come, patriot- 
ism will be the religion and the glory 
of their nation, their object of worship. 

This will make them a people for us to 
reckon with. The ideals of non- 
christian nations will be physical 
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achievement, as they have been of 
Christian nations for many centuries. 
But they have no Christian ideals. 
There is neither soil nor atmosphere 
that would produce a Jesus of Naza- 
reth among them. The Serm9n on the 
Mount finds weak response in their 
convictions. They follow at present 
the lead of Christian civilization so far 
and only so far as it is the best policy 
for the achievement of their personal 
ends. They will build ships and train 
armies for the furtherance of their re- 
ligion — their national glory. They are 
financially weak. America has taught 
them how to become financially strong. 
An ocean that is pacific connects us 
with them. Within a century their 
war-ships will fill the sea. 

This all seems probable enough. 
China is awakening, in sympathy with 
Japan, to that in which both differ 
from the rest of the world. Why shall 
it not be, in time, the Occident against 
the orient in the control of the world ? 

This is apparently the trend of 
things today. This may explain the 
urgency of our administration that 
Congress strengthen the navy. If an- 
other war between the Christian and 
the non-christian is to be fought out 
in some form, it may be and probably 

will be fought with other instruments 



than battleships, but if so, it will be 
because Christian civilization shall be 
financially and physically strong. 
Peace must come to appear the best 
policy and the peace of justice better 
for both contestants than the peace of 
conquest for either. 

But while this seems to be the trend 
of present movements there is no pres- 
ent call for turning the education of 
children into a military training, nor 
for limiting education to mechanical 
pursuits. It is purposes and desires 
that rule mankind and it is the educa- 
tion of these through the agency of 
knowledge and practice that is to es- 
tablish the peace of justice in the 
world. The work of Christian civiliza- 
tion that is of supreme importance is 
education, and a better education, both 
'of the people of this civilization and of 
the other people in the world. The ad- 
ministration of President Roosevelt 
has been the greatest educator of the 
world that the world has ever known. 
If Christendom should continue to be 
led for a few generations by such 
power and in such spirit and with such 
wisdom, the peace of justice would 
certainly become established in the 
world, and battle-ships would be 
beaten into plowshares. 
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MODERNISM IN RELIGION. 



GEORGE P. BROWN. 



I. 



The atmosphere of those who re- 
flect upon matters religious is filled 
with unrest because lof the demand 
made that they believe in a theology 
which is not in accord with the revela- 
tions made by nature, nor with the con- 
clusions of human reason. At heart 
these persons are more religious today 
than in any other period of the world, 
but not for a thousand years has the 
demand been so insistent as now that 
there be another definition of God 
than that of the Athanasian Creed; 
one which shall accord better with hu- 
man knowledge and experience than 
that formulated centuries ago as a 
compromise between the philosophy of 
Plato and the teachings of Jesus of 
Nazareth. 

'the current definition of ortho- 
doxy, so called, was formulated when 
reflecting men had attained to the con- 
viction that God was a power who had 
by fiat brought the universe into exist- 
ence but who dwelt apart, outside of it, 
though not indifferent to it; and who 
interfered from time to time with the 
processes he had set going within it 
that he might teach men how to con- 
duct themselves so as to merit his ap- 
proval. 

The modern conceptibn of this re- 
flecting class of people regards God as 
the spirit or power within, — not out- 
side of — ^the universe; a power in 
whom we live and move and have our 
being. He is the guest God of every 
household, and of every member of 



the household. He is the personality 
of the universe, the source of each 
hurfian personality made in his image 
who creates his little universe in which 
he lives and moves and has his being. 
Man makes his little cosmos or world 
by a process not wholly unlike th^t by 
which God 'makes the great universe 
or cosmos, and God is a co-worker 
with man in man's ascent toward one- 
ness with the Father. In this sense 
man is created in God's image. 

Such thoughtful persons have 
come to see that these were the teach- 
ings of Jesus and they are demanding 
that the Christian church shall return 
to first principles and make a new 
statement of its beliei in terms of 
modem • knowledge and experience. 
They declare that many of the prac- 
tices of churches in the name of relig- 
ion are of the nature of the ancient 
heathen observances in the worship of 
their deities, and were admitted into 
the Christian church because they 
could not be omitted. They have been 
perpetuated in spirit and practice down 
to modern times. They point to the 
accepted definitions of God and the 
future life, and of a personal devil, 
and of future torment, and to the be- 
lief in miracles, and all other practices 
and beliefs, inherited from pagan an- 
cestors and perpetuated in modified 
forms by the Christian churches, as 
evidence of this fact so manifest that 
any one who knows the history of the 
growth of the Christian church will 
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not deny it, however persistently he 
may contend that they are all neces- 
sary to keep the unlearned and unre- 
flecting from falling into gross wick- 
edness. This reflecting class, who are 
the source of all permanent changes in 
public opinion, are not now seeking to 
formulate new definitions of the •cate- 
gories of religion so much as to take a 
different attitude in thinking the 
universe from that of the pagan 
world, and one more in accord with 
that of modern science. This change 
of attitude is called "modernism" by 
the church, and -it hurls its anathemas 
against all who would make this 
change. The church was occupied for 
more than fifty years after the Coun- 
cil of Nicea, in formulating its creed* 
and, indeed, has been adding new defi- 
nitions or interpretations ever since. 
In this regard the Catholic church 
takes a different attitude toward the 
relations of God to the world than do 
the rigidly orthodox Protestant 
churches. The former holds that the 
church is God's peculiar institution 
upon earth, and that he directs, 
through the Pope and the church, the 
interpretation of his will as men be- 
come better able to comprehend it. 
This is not wholly unlike the attitude 
of modernism toward changes in fun- 
damental belief. 

History confirms the statement 
that man, from the beginning, has 
been constantly changing his view of 
the world, and that these changes have 
been very rapid since the discovery 
that the process of creation has been 
an evolutionary movement. 

History also makes it plain that ec- 
clessiastical authority in matters of 



creed, or doctrine, had no existence 
among the early Christians for three 
centuries. The Nicean creed was a 
series of anathemas proclaimed 
against those who did not accept its 
utterances, but it was not until it had 
become dominant in Western Europe 
that these anathemas were executed. 
The East was theoretical and specula- 
tive; it was the Teutonic spirit that 
was insistent upon deeds in harmony 
with the creed. Obedience to ecclesi- 
astical authority and enforced silence, 
at least, of the doubter came in time 
to be the requirements of the Western 
church. The anathemas of the creed 
were executed against the heretic, first 
by taking his life, then by putting him 
under the ban and ostracizing him 
from his home and society, and later 
by merely expelling him from com- 
munion with the church. 

The present punishment is by dis- 
countenancing the heretic in all mat- 
ters religious (unless he contributes 
liberally to the support of the church — 
which is the reduction of the punish- 
ment for heresy to a fine indirectly im- 
posed). 

The discussion is now carried on 
by the publication of books by the pro- 
gressives, which give reasons for a re- 
statement of Christian theology that 
shall be more in accord with the com- 
mon sense of the people, on the one 
hand, and by the printing of tracts by 
the conservatives which appeal to ec- 
clesiastical authority on the other. 
The foundations of the old theology 
have been undermined, it is believed, 
beyond their power to support the old 
structure. What will be the nature of 
the new foundation? 
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This is one statement of the prob- 
lem which seeks to know the nature of 
the education in religion that shall meet 
modem needs. Shall it be by appeal 
to authority as heretofore, or shall it 
be by appeal to the reason of those 
who reflect? 



The interest is growing among 
teachers in schools and teachers of re- 
ligion in the study of this problem. 
The process will be evolution and not 
revolution. 



WHY NEED ENGLISH COMPOSITION BE A BUGBEAR? 



By Margaret H. J. Lampe. 

V. 



One day James, a bright but not 
painfully industrious boy, was called 
upon by his teacher to read sentences 
he was supposed to have written to il- 
lustrate the correct use of the semi- 
colon. He was "unprepared." Miss 
N. frowned. "You may pass to the 
blackboard and write some now," she 
said severely. "Oh, but T can't do that 
without a whole lot of time to think," 
pleaded James. "For that very reason 
you were allowed a day for prepara- 
tion but you failed to use it," replied 
the teacher. "Well, I didn't see any in 
the book I was reading and you don't 
know how hard it is to make up sen- 
tences about nothing at all when the 
only thing you're gfiven to think about 
is a semi-colon. The more you think 
about that the bigger it gets till it 
crowds every other thing out of your 
head," said the boy in an injured tone. 
Miss N. being at a loss for a dignified 
answer there was a pause during 
which the boy's eyes wandered aim- 
lessly round the room. Suddenly his 
whole attitude changed. "Why there 
are plenty of good examples right on 
the blackboard," *^ he cried eagerly. 



"Pretty nearly every theorem written 
by the class that had this room last 
hour has a semi-colon in it. John and 
Mary and E<Jgar and Will have theirs 
in the right place; Arthur has his 
wrong, and May hasn't any where it 
ought to be to make good sense." Im- 
pulsively stepping to the board, he 
made the necessary corrections. 
"Yes," said the teacher, "you're right. 
It seems you do understand the use of 
this mark of punctuation after all." 
"Well, it's like this," answered James, 
"suppose somebody gave you a coup- 
ling pin after showing what it was for 
and told you to run around and find a 
place to use it. Why you'd waste hours 
of time looking all over town, while 
if you happened to be in the railroad 
yards you could see ever so many in 
place and at a pinch stick one in your- 
self where it was missing. And so 
about this. The rules are easy enough 
to understand. The trouble is in mak- 
ing sentences with nothing but a semi- 
colon or a comma or whatever it is to 
start on and if you look in a book that 
particular author never seems to use 
the mark you happen to be looking for 
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and so the studying of such Jessons is 
mostly a waste of time." 

"Miss N.," said Arthur, "we all 
study Geometry. There's plenty of 
punctuation of all sorts in that and it 
seems to mean something every time. 
Why couldn't we have the Geometry 
class leave their work on the board for 
us every day? Then we'd have plenty 
of drill by spending less then a quarter 
of the time we now do. Then too if 
the Geometry class knew we were go- 
ing to criticise them they'd learn to be 
more careful and so would we in our 
own Geometry class, and besides it 
wouldn't be so dry because we'd feel it 
was not noticing, just for instance, 
what Shakespeare or Wordsworth 
did that we would nev^r have occasion 
to do, but something to help us every 
day in lessons or examinations." 

Miss N. fortunately was a bright 
young woman who kn^w a good sug- 
gestion when she heard one and was 
not above learning from her pupils ; so 
the lesson plan was entirely remodeled 
with results most satisfactory to all 
concerned. For once the dry subject 
of punctuation became vitally interest- 
ing to a class. But the improvement 
did not stop here. In talking the mat- 
ter over one day at recess, one of the 
girls said to her, "Why couldn't we 
use some of our other studies just as 
we have Geometry to help out our 
English, in composition work particu- 
larly? When we have to write a de- 
scription or narration it would be so 
much easier to tell about something 
we have just studied, say in History, 
than to get up an essay on some sub- 
ject we are expected to dig out of our 
empty heads." 



This set the English teacher to 
thinking. The girl, quite unconsci- 
ously, in asking the question about 
other studies being used to help Out 
the English put the cart before the 
horse because all her language teach- 
ers had, in practice at least, however 
correct might have been their theory, 
emphasized form rather than content, 
and treated the symbol as of higher 
value than the thing symbolized, and 
language as an artistic vehicle for lit- 
erary genius rather than as a means 
for the expression of the thought oi 
each human being. 

The result of Miss N.'s cogitations 
was that she collected a considerable 
number of examination papers and 
written exercises from the instructors 
of the piembers of her English classes. 
Next she gathered up questions and 
topic assignments in the various 
branches they studied. Both groups 
were classified as calling for or illus- 
trating description, narration, exposi- 
tion, etc. Now she had abundant, 
varied and what was vastly more im- 
portant, live material for the rational 
and effective teaching of composition. 

The success attained by this class 
led their teacher to understand clearly 

what is wrong in the time-honored, 
commonly employed method of teach- 
ing English as a separate subject in- 
stead of correlating it both in the mat- 
ter of reading and writing with every 
other branch of knowledge. 

Said a teacher of mathematics 
who, much to his disgust, had been 
obliged to take charge of a class in 
English for a term, "Why, I believe I 
taught more English to ray class in 
Geometry than I did all last semester 
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to that class in first year English, al- 
though in this case of course it has 
been entirely incidental, but I do believe 
they have got more out of it than 
when I put my whole class hour on 
teaching language." A Superintendent 
of Schools said to me recently, "Most 
of my knowledge of English Grammar 
came to me indirectly through the 
study of Latin." Many of my read- 
ers, if they will review their own early 
experiences, will agfree that much of 
the most valuable knowledge is ac- 
quired incidentally. Personally I can 
testify that really the finest and most 
effective teaching of English I ever 
saw was in classes studying Geometry 
and Physics under Dr. John W. Cook, 
to whom I am at least as much in- 
debted for language training as I am 
to my professor with whom I had the 
pleasure of studying English or for- 
eign languages: 

An excellent incidental lesson in 
punctuation came under my notice a 
few months ago. In the absence of. 
his class teacher, a boy came to me for 
help in Algebra. He had worked for 
an hour without success and assured 
me that the whole class had "got 
stuck" on this particular problem. He 
had undoubtedly stated and solved his 
equations correctly but with a result 
that offended common sense. "I want 
you to tell me if we read the problem 
straight," he said. They certainly had 
understood the conditions just as they 
were given. The insertion of a single 
word, meaningless in itself, would 
have changed them materially and a 
like result would have been attained 
by the use of a comma. When I 
pointed this out, the instant reply was, 
"Oh yes, we noticed the difference a 



comma would make, so we compared 
text-books to see if any of them had it 
in, but they didn't and of course we 
had to take it as it is." At recess, the 
teacher of Algebra agreed with me 
that the problem could not be solved 
as stated and that the difficulty was 
due to a misprint or careless writing. 
The class were told to insert the miss- 
ing mark of punctuation. One of 
them remarked to me afterwards, 
"That little carelessness of the text-, 
book maker has likely wasted hours 
and hours and for all the differ- 
ent classes that use his book, but 
anyway we learned one thing by 
it and that is what an awful dif- 
ference one little comma can make, 
so I guess we'll be more willing to 
study punctuation." Said another, "I 
wish the man who wrote the book had 
studied that. I don't believe he ever 
took Rhetoric at all. Ta^lk about clear- 
ness and precision! Ever so many of 
his problems are worded so blindly 
you can take them two or three ways, 
so that even. the teacher says he doesn't 
know which is meant until he tries 
them out." The first speaker added, 
"That's so, but the Algebra man isn't 
the only one who doesn't know how to 
write straight. It's almost as bad in 
our text in Physics. We have to doc- 
tor up the general statements so they'll 
be true lots of times. I don't know as 
you can blame those fellows so much 
after all. Maybe they didn't study 
anything but high-school work in 
English and then the only models 
they'd get to study would be Shake- 
speare's plays and "Paradise Lost" and 
"The Princess" and so forth. They're 
all very fine and of course an educated 
person has to know them but all the 
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same the critics are still squabbling and not one in ten thousand of us will 



about what some passages in this 
sort of things mean, so the study of 
them wouldn't help anybody much to 
write clear text-books, and I suppose 
college English is more high-falutin' 
still. AH the English that's ever 
taught anywhere seems to be English 
Literature. What's the sense of al- 
ways having us try to model after 
that? We can't make a success of it, 



ever write an)rthing you'd call litera- 
ture if we studied it ten years. For 
that matter, in their biographies you 
never read of great authors having 
studied it either. They just wrote 
what was in them and we never get a 
chance to do that. Anyway why don't 
we study more about the common ev- 
ery-day English we'll have to use all 
oivr lives?" 



[To be continued."] 



THE JUSTIFYING MEANS. 
• By Mary E. Fitzgerau>. 



Peeping from behind the barrel, 
where he had a truly noble pile of 
snow-balls ready for the undoing of 
the first peddler or other foe who 
came along. Rusty saw Miss Keith 
walking briskly toward him. 

Remembering suddenly that snow- 
balls were forbidden, his first impulse 
was to sit on his ammunition to hide 
it. From bitter experience he knew 
only too well the mania teachers had 
for "taking away" one's dearest treas- 
ures. 

A second impulse, — an ecstatic one 
which made him breathless, — ^brought 
him to his feet. If he could only 
openly boast of firing a snow-ball at a 
teacher ! 

A third impulse made him run 
hastily forward, conceaHng under his 
jacket the snow-ball he had held in his 
hand. Miss Keith was known to be in 
constant need of stamps; and not be- 
ing a "grouch," as. some whom he 
could name was, she always rewarded 
the lucky boy who went after them, 
with a nickel. May be that squirt gun. 



at present the only thing on earth 
which seemed desirable, might be his. 
As he ran to the sidewalk and asked 
eagerly, "Say, do you want any 
stamps, Miss Keith?" he could al- 
most feel it in his hand. * 

She halted in her rapid walk, 
laughed a little as she looked at the 
dilapidated specimen before her, and 
said, "Sonny, I'm always in need of 
stamps of one kind or another; but I 
didn't know all the district was aware 
of it. Come along. I'm too cold to 
get at my pocket-book now; and per- 
haps you'd better throw that snow-ball 
away; it's melting. Were you going 
to throw it at me? No, I'm sure you 
weren!t," she said, smiling. 

He trotted briskly beside her. 

"I wish I were a boy and eould go 
without mittens and muffs and veils 
and coats," she said, looking pleas- 
antly down at the little fellow. 

This was something new and he 
preferred it to the "Poor little boy! 
Aren't you nearly frozen?" of the 
others who noticed him. 
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"Yes," he said, throwing his chest 
out; "I'm tough as an)rthing. Gee! 
I'd die if I had to be togged out all the 
time when I went out. I had an over- 
coat once that a lady gave my mother 
and I swapped it for a dog and my ma 
went and gave the dog away, — ^and — I 
got a licking." 

"What for?" said the teacher a 
little absent-mindedly. She had heard 
somewhere that "lickings" were not 
uncommon in Rusty's experience. 
Even Miss Stevens, his good-natured 
teacher, confessed that she himgered 
and thirsted at times to lay violent 
hands upon him. 

" 'Cause I said she stole my dog, 
and she did," His face darkened at 
the recollection. 

"Well, you know," said Miss 
Keith diplomatically, "the coat was 
your mother's and when you g^ve it 
away for a dog, she thought the dog 
was hers to give away if she wanted 
to. Don't you think that was the way 
of it ?" 

He looked up surprised, as if con- 
sidering, but said never a word. 

"When do you suppose you'll get 
into my room?" Miss Keith asked, 
knowing that "being put up" was a 
topic of universal inte*-est. 

"I was never going to be put up at 
all," he said frankly "because I was 
mad at my ma for stealing my dog 
and she wants me to be put up; but I 
guess she didn't steal it, so may be I'll 
try and not get sent to the principal. 
Then may be Miss Stevens will put me 
in the high row, and then may be the 
high row will skip the next room, and 
then may be I'll be in your room in 
February." 

Miss Keith laughed. 



"Why, of course, that's just the 
way to do it, and you can do it, too. 
Boys with red hair can do an3rthing 
they set out to d6. Just look at 
George Washington! He had red 
hair." 

"Honest! had he?" said Rusty, his 
eyes opening to their widest. "Did 
you ever see him?" 

"No," she said gravely, "I never 
saw him, but I heard he had." 

When he brought the stamps back 
and was offered the five cents, some- 
what to his own surprise, he found 
himself refusing it. 

"I don't want it. I'll go every day 
for you for nothing." 

"Take it dear," she urged, "and 
get some of that nice molasses candy 
next door." 

"No," he said decidedly; "George 
Washington wouldn't take money for 
going after stamps for you and I 
won't." 

"Well, all right then; but would, 
you like this water-gun I found on the 
street yesterday? I . think George 
Washington wouldn't object to taking 
that." 

He fell on it with such rapture in 
his little pinched face, that Miss Keith 
with a quick impulse pressed her 
cheek against his, saying, "Now, re- 
member all those 'may he's,' honey, 
because I want you to come in here. 
And don't you get into trouble with 
the gun." 

"No, I won't," he said; "and you 
bet I'll try, all right, all right, to get 
put up. I could be good in here, I 
think." 

His first day's attempts to keep, in 
the straight and narrow path which 
led to Miss Keith's room, would 
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hardly, even by the most optimistic, be 
called successful. 

In the throes of an example in 
long divisions that "wouldn't prove," 
his persistent interruptions of the 
school work to insist that it couldn't 
be proved, because he'd "done it over 
and over and always got the same an- 
swer," so exasperated Miss Stevens 
that she threatened him with an inter- 
view with the principal if he spoke 
again. 

Enraged he flung his book upon 
the "floor in defiance of the whole race 
of teachers. Rising to give emphasis 
to the fall, his quick eye had seen the 
work of his prim little neighbor in 
front, entrenched as it was within her 
enclosing arms to guard it from in- 
quiring neighbors at the sides, and the 
bulwark of her narrow shoulders pro- 
tecting it from the rear. He picked 
up his book and went to work so rap- 
idly that the lightning in Miss Stev- 
ens' eyes, instead of being followed by 
the usual thunder of denunciation, 
ended in a gasp and something resem- 
bling a smile. Discipline must be 
maintained, however, so he received 
the usual polite request to "remain af- 
ter school." 

Miss Keith, coming in, saw hfm 
and shook a reproachful finger, at 
which he hung his head. This so 
astounded Miss Stevens, accustomed 
to jaunty defiance, that she asked for 
a solution. 

"Heaven be praised !" she said, af- 
ter hearing of his resolution. "I'll 
close my eyes, as you suggest, to as 
much as I can; but I'll warn you that 
you don't know what you are bringing 
upon yourself. You'd better let him 
work out his own destruction, — it 



won't be long, — and be sent to the Re- 
form School, or some other school 
where he'll get what's coming to him. 
I flatter myself that I'm not particu- 
larly bad-tempered; but I honestly as- 
sure you that the girl who said she 
liked little boys, — boiled, — ^has my 
heartiest sympathy, and he's responsi- 
ble for it. Oh, I'll shove him along, 
since you seem bent on hunting 
trouble. But why do you want him? 
He certainly isn't much to look at — " 

"No, but I think he will be; and I 
like him. I don't know why; because 
he's 'tough,' I guess, — ^poor little 
soul." 

She went over to him. 

"Try to be good, dear, won't you ? 
February isn't far off; just try every 
minute. I don't want you to be sent 
to the Parental or Reform School." 

"I was sure going to try to-day, 
but the 'zample ' wouldn't prove be- 
cause I said six times seven was 
thirty-six, and I got mad and slung my 
book on the floor, but I'm not going to 
do that any more. And then I saw 
Elizabeth's, — she a terrible grouch, — 
when I stood up; and then I got it 
right; but I ain't going to get mad 
anv more." 

He looked at her honestly, shaking 
his head. 

"My uncle says my temper will get 
me hung; but I don't care if it gets me 
hung, if I can only get to your room." 

To-morrow brought forth trouble 
of its own. Dreamily "counting his 
chickens," he saw himself on graduat- 
ing day standing at the apex of the 
pyramid formed by the boys in the 
gymnastic "stunt," a position second in 
honor only to that of President of the 
United States, in his opinion. In the 
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midst of the dream, his fingers came 
in contact with the squirt gun. 
Aroused to a lively interest by the fine 
target of a pen-wiper in the shape of a 
very elegantly attired lady standing on 
the ink-well of prim Elizabeth, for- 
getting his resolution, forgetting ev- 
erything but the joy of the sportsman, 
he took deliberate aim and fired. 

Alas! with Elizabeth's wail as her 
joy and pride, drowned, fell to the 
floor, he felt that the apex was never 
for him. 

"I didn't mean to go and do it un- 
til I done it," he incoherently ex- 
plained. "I won't do it again; sure, I 
won't." 

"No, I don't think you will," said 
Miss Stevens grimly, as she confis- 
cated the gun and banished him to the 
dressing room, thus depriving him of 
an opportunity to recite his geography 
lesson, prepared so perfectly the night 
before. As he thought of his wasted 
labor, he sobbed. 

With much urging he had im- 
pressed his mother into service. The 
recitation had been somewhat impeded 
by the heated arguments between 
them as to the pronunciation of 
words. His mother, when triumph- 
antly confronted with the "back of the 
book," stoutly maintained that in her 
day words were different and more 
sensible, too. She had promised to 
hear him every night and had dis- 
played such interest in the Chinese, 
that Rusty had told her as much as he 
could remember, or make up, about 
them; and had stated his intention of 
borrowing a book from teacher and 
reading out of it in the evening, as a 
reward for her labors as instructor. 

In the intimacy engendered by the 



Chinese, he and his mother had calcu- 
lated how long it would be, if all the 
may-be's came true, before he would 
be graduated. He had hinted at the 
possibility of the apex, if he could 
keep himself from growing. And 
here, sitting on the floor of the dress- 
ing room, sobbing miserably, with his 
castles in Spain all around him, dis- 
graced before the school, was the apex 
that was-to-be. 

It was all Elizabeth's fault. She 
had no business to have that pen- 
wiper where he could shoot it. He'd 
see if he couldn't get s6me girl to fight 
her; being a boy, he couldn't fight her 
himself. 

He wiped his eyes with a hat that 
had fallen on the floor and sobbed 
again, his mouth wide open so that 
attentive ears might not hear. 

Wondering at the ominous silence. 
Miss Stevens, with a foreboding of 

trouble, went to the door to investi- 
gate. Her heart melted when she saw 
the huddled, miserable little fellow 
struggling to restrain his sobs. 

The confiscated gun sprang into 
her mind. 

"If you're a good boy, I'll give you 
back your water-gun Friday, since 
Miss Keith gave it to you for a pres- 
ent," she whispered. 

"I want to recite my jography," he 
gasped. 

Incredulity in her eye, she 
straightened up. Visions of venge- 
ance upon prim Elizabeth went 
through her mind. She remembered 
his ingenuity in devising tortures for 
those who offended him; but accus- 
tomed to giving the boys the benefit of 
the doubt when there was no other 
course open, she unlocked the dressing 
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room door, so that his tear-stained 
face would not be subjected to the 
scrutiny of his critical mates, bade him 
bathe his eyes and hurry back and he 
might recite his geography. 

All went smoothly for the re- 
mainder of the session. On some rare 
and special occasion when "teacher'^* 
had to go down town, or to a meeting, 
he had seen the light of outside day 
at half after three with the rest of the 
children; but never that he could re- 
member had he been allowed to go 
home with them under any other cir- 
cumstances. But to-day, not only was 
he dismissed on time, but with a bless- 
ing as well. His teacher's remark 
that he "had been a lovely boy all day, 
— almost," delicately refraining from 
mentioning the squirt episode, had 
filled him with such delight that his 
actions were designated by the candy 
woman next door as "scandalous," 
and comparisons to his disadvantage 
were made between him and "a wild 
Injun." 

With more or less success, his 
teacher seemingly being affected with 
sudden blindness and deafness, he 
managed to get along without much 
trouble. 

Elizabeth's hair, one ever-to-be-re- 
membered day, got itself into the ink- 
well, and she promptly accused him of 
assisting it there; but the girl in the 
next row had, to his great surprise, 
openly stood up for him, declaring ve- 
hemently that "Rusty never did; and 
besides that, Elizabeth's hair had 
made all the blots on his paper the day 
before and he got blamed for it, when 
it wasn't his fault at all." 

She sat down, triumphant, having 
given Elizabeth a "Wack-eye," as her 



brother said, thus paying off a score 
she owed that damsel. But if Eliza- 
beth wanted revenge, she had it in full 
measure, for Katherine had Rusty 
thrust upon her as her beau, a fate 
over which she shed bitter tears; for 
Rusty was openly scorned by the girls 
because of his general homeliness and 
lack of polish, both in manners and 
shoes. 

From that day, however, he began 
to pay a little more attention to his 
toilet. He had asked his mother in an 
off-hand way, when she seemed par- 
ticularly good-natured during the 
reading spell, if a white collar every 
day was much trouble. She had in- 
formed him promptly that it was; but 
' no matter what the cost or trouble, 
when he got into Number One, he 
might wear one. So he turned in the 
neck of his sweater a little farther 
when cleansing himself, smoothed his 
hair until his mother remonstrated 
with him, giving it as her opinion that 
he was making a fright of himself; 
polished his shoes Wednesdays as well 
as Sundays, and felt the self-respect 
which is the result of a good appear- 
ance. 

At times a longing for the "old, 
glad life in Spain," before ambition 
entered his soul would steal over him. 
A longing for a day filled with the ex- 
citement of eluding the truant offi- 
cers; of playing "craps" in Henkel's 
barn; of sassing the teacher; of relief 
from the agony of doing fiendish ex- 
amples which wouldn't prove. But a 
look at Miss Keith, as he passed her 
on the stairs, and the little friendly 
wave of her hand when she saw him, 
cheered him on to fresh endeavors. 
(to be continued.) • 
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MATERIALS OF TEACHING 

A Department Devoted to Discussions and Reports of Schoolroom 
Work and of Sources of Experience and Opportunities for Expression 
A<vailable in Teaching. J$ Conducted by Geo. Alfred Brown 




Foreword. 

A department of this journal has, 
under different headings, always been 
given to a presentation of the actual 
work teachers were doing with their 
classes. "Within the School Room" 
has been the heading for some time. 
Last year we added another depart- 
ment devoted to sources of experience, 
and opportunities for expression, and 
called it "The Out of Doors." Good 
teaching, however, is but the means 
for connecting the world within and 
the world without the child in an edu- 
cative way, that is, in such a way as 
will enlarge and enrich the inner life 
through a broader and more intimate 
acquaintance with that of the outside. 

The point of contact in all teaching 
is the child's experience, because it is 
in experience that the self of the pu- 
pil's consciousness has the opportunity 
to measure or value the external life 
as it becomes related to his own na- 
tive interests and the powers which be- 
long to his inner life. From this point 
of contact the teacher directs the inner 
life as well as makes known the con- 
ditions of the world without. This 
point of contact in experience must in- 
clude both material and meaning — 
meaning for the child and meaning for 
the teacher as a part of the educative 
process. It is on this basis of meaning 
that we judge the diflference in» value 
of the different materials w^hich may 
be used as the starting point of any 



educative experience. The two ele- 
ments of experience which the teacher 
must hold in mind, as parts of each 
school exercise, are the material used 
and the ideas of the children due to 
their interest and conception of value. 
These make up the outer and the in- 
ner elements of each experience. This 
being so, a more concrete method of 
discussing the work of the teacher is 
one which brings together the mate- 
rials and the use or value of those 
materials in teaching. The new head- 
ing, "Materials of Teaching," now 
given to the combined departments in 
the journal, is intended to express, as 
far as a phrase can do so, this union. 

Soap, Towels, and Flowers. 

It is often the case that boards of 
education have little conception of the 
educative value of common things. A 
city this summer lost the services of 
an excellent teacher because the board 
could not see the need of making the 
environment supplement a little the 
ideas and ideals being inculcated by 
the teacher as best she could. They 
furnished some supplementary read- 
ing books, on the teachers' recommen- 
dation, but would not put wash basins, 
soap, and towels in the building so that 
children could have clean hands when 
using the books. They had a substan- 
tial new building erected, but would 
not have the weeds destroyed, nor the 
grass cut in the school grounds, nor 
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give any aid in making some border 
beds of flowers and shrubs about the 
building to soften and beautify the 
sharp lines of building and walks. In 
fact, their conception of a school did 
not include increased opportunities for 
the growth of taste and of apprecia- 
tion and joy in lines of harmony and 
beauty. It did not even include the 
habit of personal cleanliness. No won- 
der the teacher refused a reappoint- 
ment, although at the time she saw no 
opportunity of securing another 
school. 

Blocks and Measures in Arith- 

MEfria 

So it is with the course of study. 
Little provision is made for clearing 
away the mental rubbish, gathered by 
the children from street associations, 
and less yet for cultivating plays, 
games, and social relations which will 
be wholesome, joyous, and beautiful. 
Adequate means for presenting the 
subjects of study has not yet been dis- 
covered and as a consequence, the 
children get no real appreciation of 
the value and interest of these sub- 
jects to actual life. The rigid lines to 
which the course of study is held, even 
by those who take what is called the 
psychological view of its organization, 
is illustrated by the folowing experi- 
ence. 

The work of a primary supervisor, 
with which I have been well ac- 
quainted for several years, was criti- 
cized severely by a normal school man 
because he understood she still used 
the Speer ratio blocks in second grade 
number work. His own method for 
beginning the study of arithmetic was 
based on the need for counting and 



measuring. This required that the 
child's attention be directed to number 
relations simply, the distinction as to 
the quantities involved being a sepa- 
rate consideration. If in a group of 
apples one were twice as large as the 
others, the child would be expected to 
count it as an apple, not as a "two 
apple." 

The supervisor, was not thus rigid, 
however, in holding her course of 
study to a single need of the childs' 
mind. Counting and measuring were 
used in first and second grade without 
much development of the science of 
numbers, but as a part of the experi- 
ence of doing things and planning the 
parts of construction work. In the 
first grade four rooms of a doll house 
were often furnished from card-board, 
the walls papered, and rugs made for 
the floors. The distinct study of num- 
bers began late in the second year ex- 
cept for occasional drill on such num- 
ber facts as the children were using. 
The natural approach of the children 
to a study of abstract number relations 
was through the attention the children 
were giving to quantity relations; at 
least this was the supervisor's interpre- 
tation of her experience in teaching 
the subject. 

What the children were thinking^ 
about was the. relation of lengths and 
breadths of the materials to the places 
where these were to be used. They 
either got the total size by trial, or 
measured the length with a ruler with- 
out their interest in the work being 
diverted to questions of units of 
measure. The ruler simply furnished 
a convenient means, given them by tht 
teacher, to get the length needed and 
transfer it to the material to be used. 
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One side of the doll's room was 
longer than the other, and the height 
was less than either the length or 
breadth. In undertaking to determine 
what the definite quantity relations 
were, so as to state the proportions of 
the room, it seemed more direct to the 
children to compare one side with the 
others, that is use one dimension as the 
measure of the others and e^^press the 
ratio. The shape of one of the rooms 
was expressed directly when it was 
discovered that it was twice as long as 
it was wide, and that the height was 
three quarters of the width. 

The pleasure that children take in 
determining the relations given by the 
simpler ratios in the Speer blocks 
seems to indicate that this is a natural 
interest. This interest the supervisor 
used in the second grade, and occa- 
sionally in the third grade, to gain the 
attention of the children to the study 
of arithmetic. Standard linear and 
cubic content measures were used 
when needed, and when the children 
were ready to image quantity in such 
units problems were given to be 
worked out by arithmetic and not by 
constructions or from the ratio blocks. 
The work of this supervisor seemed to 
me a good example of a wise and free 
use of materials for definite purposes 
in teaching. 

Some Reflections. 

Those who visit many schools find 
some teachers who are selecting mate- 
rials for use in the course of study 
without allowing themselves to be 
trammeled by the logic of any one 
h)rpothesis upon which doctrinairs 
build up an order for the processes of 
teaching any subject. These teachers 



are close observers of their children and 
following the insights given by their 
immediate needs as these may be dis- 
covered. The freedom to do this, which- 
many school systems allowed to teach- " 
ers who have the power and judgment 
necessary, is the most essential gain of 
this generation for better education. 
But many dangers to sound and broad 
educational work in the school will 
arise, as yet, in the exercise of such free- 
dom by teachers. Some supervisors and 
teachers have been so active and in- 
genious in adapting new material as 
to greatly overload their school woric, 
or have been led to give too much at- 
tention to some one special line or sub- 
ject of study. These dangers call at- 
tention to the need of •fuller knowl- 
edge of the child's nature. Not alone 
the interests of children, but their 
powers, both actual and latent, for in- 
terpreting and giving meaning to ex- 
perience in different fields, must each 
be given due consideration. 

Often the course of study has been 
unduly exalted as the means which, if 
properly ordered with regard to both 
the logical and the psychologfical needs 
of the subject as educative matter, 
would furnish texts by the use of 
which almost any one could success- 
fully guide the education to be given 
by the school. Not so often has the 
work of the teacher as a leader and a 
personal influence in the life of the 
self — the personality of his pupil — 

been recognized as of the utmost im- 
portance. The essential matter in the 
course of study is determined for the 
school by the needs of our civilization. 
Its knowledge content is formulated 
out of the interests, the needs, and the 
experiences of the race. It is the 
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work of the school, as Prof. John 
Dewey has stated it, to "reinstate into 
experience (as the child grows in 
"power)' the subject matter of the 
school studies." ~This can only be 
done when the teacher enters into the 
life of the pupil in such a way as to 
carry the development of the child, 
along certain lines, from an immature' 
to a more mature stage; from a nar- 
row and dependent life, due to lack of 
training and of knowledge, to an in- 
dependence and an enlarged range of 
action possible to increased wisdom. 
It is possible for the teacher to so enter 
into the children's lives because the 
nature of the child possesses the germs 
of man's nature. So long as a teacher 
looks upon the child as a little animal, 
or as a mere associative mechanism of 
I nervous reactions, he can work only 
from the outside on the animal 
mechanism in the vain hope of in some 
way perfecting it to receive a soul. 
To enter into the life of the child he 
must enter into the life of the person- 
ality,; — ^the self-consciousness which is 
the. real child. 

The child's experience contains for 
him the essential elements of all hu- 
man experience, though as yet largely 
undifferentiated. This experience in- 
volves the need for language, for com- 
parison of magnitudes in measurement 
and valuation, for art expression, for 
the organization of facts with relation 
to the activities of nature and of hu- 
man life as in science and history, for 
inventions, and for the judgment of 
right and wrong. An experience that 
includes even an implicit need for all 
of these avenues of expression, of ap- 
preciation, and of understanding, be- 



longs to something deeper, something 
more human, than mere bodily sensa- 
tions and nervous or brain reactions. 
It is the nature and the needs of this 
personality, or conscious self of the 
child, which the teacher must consider 
with more care and in greater detail 
than ever before if he is to be able to 
make the best choice of ways and 
means for his school work. 

But the work of the school cannot 
be successfully organized on the basis 
of an appeal to personality alone. 
That is the fault of much of that ap- 
plication of the Herbartian doctrine of 
interest which leads to the so-called 
soft pedagogy. The child is also an 
animal. He has the brain organiza- 
tion and system of nervous reactions 
of the animal mechanism, and it is, 
through the training of this organiza- 
tion that the personality must develop 
its life. The teacher must have the 
special knowledge and skill necessary 
to direct the training of this delicate 
organism of brain and nerve, as well 
as the power to lead, as a companion, 
the life of the personality within. 

It is only through the art of the 
teacher that these two functions have, 
as yet, been successfully accomplished. 
The science of pedagogy waits upon 
the more intelligent observation and 
interpretation of this art for the facts 
which will interpret the organic rela- 
tions existing between the brain, the 
mind, and the personality. Some of 
the hypotheses psychologists are sug- 
gesting, as a basis for studying these 
relations, may be referred to in these 
articles in the future. The main pur- 
pose of these studies on the materials 
of teaching, however, will be to give 
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as accurate reports as possible of the 
work of good teachers, and clear de- 
scriptions of the use made of various 
materials for training, for inspiration. 



and for the purpose erf giving instruc- 
tion in the subjects of study. 



G. A. B. 



OBSERVATION BEE-HIVE. 
J. K. Stableton. 



Nature Study as found in our ele- 
mentary schools today is intended to 
give, through experience, a mass of 
information that forms a sort of back- 
ground for the scientific study of these 
same subjects later on; and it also 
aims to cultivate habits of pleasurable 
observation. Possibly it sounds like 
coining a phrase to say "pleasurable 
observation," but the phrase conveys 
the intended thought. 

To those who never have the oppor- 
tunity to study these things from the 
scientific point of view. Nature Study 
puts into their lives a source of pleas- 
ure that is unfailing as the years go 
by. They may be subjected to much 
of roughest drudgery, but the habit of 
pleasurable observation will brighten 
life and relieve the tedium, and there- 
by add to the joy of living, even 
though the field of observation be no 
other than the path to and from the 
place of labor, or the limited back- 
yard or porch in some tenement dis- 
trict. To those who care for their 
own yards and cultivate their own 
gardens, this same habit opens up an 
almost boundless field. While to those 
most favored with wealth and oppor- 
tunity, it gives power to see, to hear, 
and to interpret the world and to en- 
joy the broader life that is theirs. 

In a former article I wrote of the 
adaptability of "tadpoles" to Nature 



Study work in the elementary schools. 
For the spring season, I know of no 
other form of animal life so valuable 
for this work. First is the collecting 
of the eggs by the school boys and 
girls ; then the changes from the eggs 
through the "tad-pole" stage to fully 
developed toads or frogs, in some va- 
rieties requiring but a few weeks' time. 
The interest of the children in caring 
for the eggs, in feeding the tad-poles, 
and in watching their changes, never 
lags. The varieties that are more thian 
one season in passing through these 
changes are cared for during the sum- 
mer vacation by the children at their 
homes, and are returned to the school 
at the opening in September. 

But for an interesting and delight- 
ful study in insect life, for Nature 
Work for the fall season, I know of 
nothing else that equals an observa- 
tion hive of bees. Bees make honey; 
children like honey. Where do bees 
get it ; or how do they make it ? These 
questions come from the children 
without effort on the teacher's part. 
They soon learn to know the workers, 
or honey gatherers, and can distin- 
guish them from the big buzzing 
drones. The interest in the members 
of the bee household is greatest on the 
advent of a new queen. The children 
have been expecting her for several 
days, and at lengfth when she crawls 
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forth, all are anxious to see her. 

Sometimes teachers object to the 
bees as a study, claiming that they are 
biologically too complex for children. 
Yesterday morning a boy came into 
my office to tell me of the big bumble- 
bees' nest the boys had just robbed, 
and of the quantity of bumble-bee 
honey they had taken. The bumble- 
bee is about as complex a subject bio- 
logically as the honey bee ; but if there 
is one insect in this country that the 
ordinary country, or small town boy 
knows more about than another, es- 
pecially at the season when the second 
crop of red clover is in bloom, it is the 
bumble-bee. The mass of knowledge 
these boys gather concerning the ways 
and doings of bumble-bees, concern- 
ing their nests and their young, enables 
them, a few years later, to grasp very 
quickly all that is known from a 
strictly scientific point of the life and 
habits of the bumble-bee. The same 
is true of the knowledge the children 
gather of the honey bee. Biologically 
they are complex; but the strangeness 
of the home make-up, workers, drones 
and a queen, attracts the children's at- 
tention and fixes these facts in their 
minds. Children like action. The bees 
are always in motion ; coming and go- 
ing; fanning for ventilation; capping 
and uncapping the cells; bringing in, 
not only honey, but pollen as well, and 
storing it in the cells. All of these 
things can be seen in the observation 
hive. 

All this information, that comes 
through the experience, forms a 
nucleus that is brought up into the 
consciousness again and again for il- 
lustration, for interpretation in the 
most general way, and at the most un- 



expected times; and in the most un- 
expected and, possibly, most seemingly 
remote ways, it adds to culture and 
usefulness in after life. 

At the same time it gives, as I have 
already stated, a good back ground for 
the scientific study later on. , 

The bee-hive also furnishes a center 
for the study of pollen. Whence 
comes the pollen ? For what do bees 
use it? What is its office in plant life? 
What is the work that bees perform in 
the process of poUenizat ion of certain 
kinds of plants? A peep through a 
microscope at the poUea grains, show- 
ing their great variety and beautiful 
markings, is a revelation to the chil- 
dren. 

Pumpkin blossoms, cucumber or 
melon blossoms, the staminate and the 
pistillate, can be brought into the room 
for examination, and the work of the 
bees in the process of poUenization ex- 
plained. The fall of the year fur- 
nishes many large blossom's, excellent 
for class demonstration. The two 
flowers, tassel and ears in silk, of the 
corn, can be given a passing notice that 
will fix the office of the two parts in 
the child mind in a way not to be for- 
gotten. 

The bee hive, seen in the picture, is 
a photograph of one in use in one of 
our schools. The lower window frame 
is elevated slightly, thus permitting 
the foot of the hive to extend outside. 
Through this foot there is an entrance 
into the hive for the bees. The bees 
can thus pass out and in and carry on 
their work as in an ordinary hive; but 
they cannot enter the schoolroom. 
The children are free to be about the 
hive as much as they please, and are in 
no danger. 



AN OBSERVATION BEE-HIVE IN THE SCHOOL ROOM. 
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SOME INTERESTING THINGS ABOUT THE EARTH. 

BY SUPERINTENDENT F. M. FULTZ. 



[Note. — ^The following is the introductory 
chapter from "Out of Door Studies in Geog- 
raphy," by Superintendent F. M. Fultz, of 
Burlington, Iowa. It gives a simple picture of 
the growth of a science through the thoughtful 
interest and study of things common in the 
experience of all. It suggests to the teacher 
a way ta "reinstate into experience the subject 
matter of the school studies."] 



The Study of the earth is a wonder- 
fully interesting thing. What shaped 
the hills and valleys? How were the 
rocks made? Where did the soils 
come from? 

It all took place so long ago and the 
forces of Nature work so slowly that 
men must study hard and think long 
and deeply to get at the secret. But 
when they have once thought it out 
and have told us about it, often it 
seems so easy and plain that we won- 
der someone had not found it out long 
ago. But it has frequently happened, 
too, that no one wotdd believe them at 
first. 

No one man ever studied it all out. 
It took many of them, following one 
after the other, and each profiting by 
what those before him had learned. 

For instance, it was in this way that 
we have come to know so much about 
rocks. There was a time long ago 
when men did not know much about 
them. One man, who was studying 
them in his own country, said he 
thought they had been made by fire, 
and he told why. At first not many 
people believed him, but we now know 
he was largely right, and that the rocks 
he studied were once fused in a great 
heat and were molten. He called them 



igneous rocks, from the Latin ignis, 
meaning fire. 

There was another man who was 
studying the rocks in another part of 
the world. He had read what the first 
man wrote about the rocks and 
couldn't agree with him. This second 
man said that the rocks he was study- 
ing looked as if they had been made by 
water. They were in layers like the 
mud that has been washed into a hole 
by water, and some of them eveii had 
ripple marks on them like the sandy 
beach of the sea. This man was right, 
too. The rocks he was studying were 
laid down in a shallow sea. When 
this second man wished to write about 
the rocks he was studying, he also used 
a Latin name and called them aqueous, 
from aqua, which means water. 
' A third man was studying the rocks. 
He read what the other two had writ- 
ten about them and said to himself: 
"I wonder if they can both be right? 
I will find out for myself." So he 
traveled around and examined the 
rocks in diflferent parts of the world, 
and he found the igneous rocks and the 
aqueous rocks very easily, for the other 
men had described them very well in- 
deed, and there were plenty of them to 
be found. 

But this third man found out some- 
thing else, too. He came across some 
rocks which looked very much as if 
they had been made by water ; yet from 
the marks they bore he could see that 
at some time they had been in a very 
fierce fire. They were in layers like the 
aqueous rocks, but the material looked 
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very different. This puzzled him for 
a while, but he thought long and very 
hard about it and finally thought it all 
out. Then he said: "These rocks 
were first made by water; then long 
afterwards fire took hold of them and 
entirely changed their character." He 
called thern metamorphic rocks, from 
the Latin word metamorphosis , which 
means a changing. * 

It was discovered later that many of 
the igneous rocks, as well as many 
aqueous rocks, had become metamor- 
phic rocks. 

When the man who discovered that 
some rocks had been made by water 
told about what he had found, scarcely 
anybody believed him. It wasn't so 
unreasonable to suppose that rocks 
could be made by fire, because many 
volcanoes were known which brought 
up molten material from somewhere 
within the earth. But how could rocks 
which were on the dry land and some- 
times high up on the mountains be 
made by water ? What had become of 
the water? 

Then the man who discovered the 
aqueous rocks said something still 
more surprising. He said that the 
rocks had been made in the sea and 
then pushed up to become dry land. 
He found the shells and skeletons of 
salt-water animals in the rock, which 
proved the first part of his statement, 
that the rock had been made in the sea. 
To prove that it had been pushed up 
out of the sea was not so easy. But 
the more people thought about it, the 
more possible it seemed, and in the 
course of time everybody believed it. 

We now know that not only have 
there been up and down movements of 
the earth's crust in the past, but that 



some are now actually going on. For 
instance, the coast of New Jersey is 
slowly sinking, the rate not being more 
than two feet in a century; and the 
coast of Norway is slowly rising. 

What these men found out about the 
rocks has been of great use to the 
rftany who have since studied them and 
saved a great deal of trouble and hard 
work. Later students have continued 
to find out more and more about them, 
so that now, that which a few hundred 
years ago was a secret to everyone is 
common knowledge which anyone of 
us may know after a little study and 
work. 

Nor do we know it all yet. The 
men who are studying the rocks now 
are learning new and interesting things 
all the time; things which have always 
existed, but which no one has ever be- 
fore discovered. 

For a long time, before men had yet 
learned so much about the earth, it 
puzzled them a great deal to know 
where the material came from, and 
what it was like, out of which fire and 
water made the rocks. But by long 
study and much thinking they found 
this out, too. They had a hard time 
making people believe them at first. 
But everybody who studies the subject 
at all now-a-days believes it. 

This is what they found out : 

Countless years ago the earth was 
like the sun, fiery hot and molten. 
After ages and ages of gradual cool- 
ing, an outer crust formed from the 
hardening of the molten material. 
This crust was at first very thin and 
was continually breaking up and form- 
ing again. This went on for age after 
age, and all the while the earth was 
cooling off and the mass becoming 
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harder and firmer. The hard, firm 
material thus formed was igneous 
rock, or as we generally call it Mnsedi- 
mentary rock. 

Although the unsedimentary rocks 
were all made from the same original 
material, yet there are many kinds of 
them, owing to the diflFerent conditions 
under which they cooled. 

The sedimentary rocks (which they 
used to call aqueous rocks), have been 
mostly made from worked-over ma- 
terial furnished by the rotting down 
and the wearing away of the unsedi- 
mentary rocks, and from the remains 
of the limestone-forming animals 
which lived in the sea. But more will 
be said about this further along in the 
book. 

The agencies working to tear down 
the unsedimentary rocks were much 
more vigorous in the far past than they 
are at present. This is especially true 
of falling and running water. In the 
very early ages of the earth's existence 
the water must have been in a constant 
state of change. The heated surface 
of the earth would cause it to rise as 
vapor. The vapor rising to greater 
heights struck the colder air and was 
condensed to water, which fell in great 
floods. This process repeated over 
and over again, almost without end, 
must have caused rapid and enormous 
erosion and produced much material 
for the making of sedimentary rocks. 

While all rocks are classified under 
the three heads, wnsedimentary, sedi- 
mentary and metamorphic, there are 
many different kinds of each one of 
these; so many, in fact, that it would 
be very difficult to learn to recognize 
them all. However, we should know 
one type, at least, of each. The fol- 



lowing may be taken as the most com- ^ 
mon and widely distributed t)rpes: 

GRANITE' for the unsedimentary, or 
igneous. 

LIMESTONE and sandstone for the 
sedimentary. 

MARBLE and quartzite for the met-- 
amorphic. 

Marble was made from limestone 
and' quartzite from sandstone. Gneiss, 
(pronounced like nice), is another 
metamorphic rock. It was made from 
granite. ' 

You should be able to recognize 
granite, limestone and sandstone. 
They are not difficult to learn. It 
would also be well for you to know 
marble and quartzite. With a very lit- 
tle practice you could do so. Gneiss 
varies a great deal and is more diffi- 
cult to recognize. 

There are many rocks which re- 
semble true granite, and it is often dif- 
ficult for anyone but an expert to dis- 
tinguish them. They are commonly 
called granitic rocks. 

It was long after men had begun 
studying the rocks that they learned 
anything about glaciers. A hundred 
years ago people thought that a glacier 
was simply a great mass of ice lying in 
a deep mountain valley. When those 
who made a study of the subject said 
that a glacier had a regular movement 
much like that of a river, very few per- 
sons believed them. So much interest 
was aroused by the statement, that 
many men of science took to studying 
glaciers; and they were easily con- 
vinced that these great masses of ice 
were really streams of ice. 

But they soon discovered something 
more, something so startling that 
when they told about it, people every- 
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where, even many learned men, said: 
"Now surely these men of science are 
crazy." What they discovered was, 
that not only did ice move down a val- 
ley in* the mountains, but that some 
time long ago it had moved out of the 
valleys on to the plains, in some places 
for great distances. No wonder peo- 
ple didn't believe them. By this time 
many had come to think that ice might 
possibly move down a mountain side. 
But to expect them to believe that it 
moved out on a level plain ! That was 
asking too much! 

But many went to see for them- 



selves. And when they saw what the 
men of science had described, they 
knew it was true. It was such an in- 
teresting thing that men in many parts 
of the world took to studying it, and it 
was soon learned that immense areas, 
both mountains and plains, had once 
been covered with glagiers. 

There are many other things that 
men have discovered in their study of 
the earth. But those I have just told 
you are the things which have to do 
particularly with what appears in this 
book. 



AN INDIANA DISTRICT SCHOOL 
(From Supt. Cotton's Bui.i,etin.) 



It is wonderful what an opportunity 
the teacher has to mold the destiny of 
the boys and girls. The schools in In- 
diana are better than they have ever 
been because a larger number of teach- 
ers than ever before realize what it 
means to teach school. Last October 
and November the writer visited sev- 
eral rural schools. The best district 
school visited is located in Sullivan 
county, about four and one-half miles 
northeast of Sullivan. This school 
was visited late in October. The 
County and City Superintendents, the 
township trustee, three rural school 
teachers and a minister visited the 
school at the same time. It is located 
in a mining district and there were 
fifty-seven children in the room. The 
building is a modem one-room struc- 
ture, with two vestibules or cloak 
rooms and a basement for the furnace. 
The light in the room comes from the 



north side, which is taken up with 
windows reaching nearly to the ceil- 
ing. The lighting, heating and venti- 
lation are as near perfect as they can 
be made. The building has been in 
use three years and is free from abuse. 
It looks entirely new. Everything 
was in neat order. The boards were 
well kept because the pupils take a 
pride in keeping them neat. The as- 
signments on the board were neat and 
definite. The order was as good as 
anyone may ever want to see, because 
every child was busy at work all after- 
noon. ^ The instruction was excellent, 
the^work in reading being unusually 
strong. "Spinning a Top" was made 
the basis of the first year readihg 
work. The children furnished the 
material for this reading lesson. 
There was no estrangement between 
the teacher and pupils, hence they g^ve 
the most natural expression to their 
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childish experience with the top. As 
the teacher wrote their stories on the 
board they realised that "language is 
the s)rmbol of their actual experi- 
ences." The assignment in this lesson 
found its subject matter in the child's 
world, and as a result the expression 
was natural. The work in geography 
and spelling was of the same char- 
acter. . j 

But best of all was the fine spirit of 
the school. Every child was happy 
and was doing his best. Every child 
seemed to realize that it was his school 
and that its success depended at least 
in part on hihi. And when they sang 



their closing song and started home 
their hearty good-night showed that 
they believed in the teacher. And 
what was the secret of it all? The 
teacher, to be sure. He* is genuine. 
He is in love with his work and he is 
not afraid to work. He lives in the 
community and knows the people. He 
is a great blessing to the community 
but he cannot stay there. Not because 
he does not want to stay nor because 
the people do not want him to stay — 
but because there is a larger field of 
service for him. No wohder the trus- 
tee pays him $90 per month! 



A TALK TO TEACHERS. 

By SuPERiNTEi^DENT . L. a. Hatch 
01^ DeKalb, I1.UN01S. 



[Note : The following extracts are 
taken from the discussion by Superin- 
tendent Hatch of "A Few Weak 
Places in Our Schools," printed in the 
Northern Illinois State Normal School 
Quarterly for May, 1907.] 

As teachers it is essential that we 
know children pretty thoroughly if we 
are to make a success of teaching 
them. We must study them to know 
them. This study of children is often 
very superficial. We deal with them 
as a mass too frequently. This is seen 
when we punish the entire school for 
the Shortcomings of a few. We talk 
about the "average" child too often. 
Individuals should be dealt with. To 
know them as one should know them 
moans more than meeting them in the 
school room. They have many sides 
to their livesT-many avenues of ap- 
proach. These must be known to a 



certain extent if the teaching is to be 
far-reaching in its results. 

As we study children it soon ap- 
pears that they organize themselves 
into groups appointing their own 
leaders and making their own laws. 
The teacher should see the significance 
of the group idea and take advantage 
of it in the organization qf the school. 
The school should be a group organ- 
ized with the teacher as the leader. 
She should not be a self-appointed 
leader but should be chosen by the 
pupils themselves because they want 
her. When this is done her wish is 
their wish and the matter of control 
becomes a minor part of teaching. If 
the school be not organized on this 
basis then it will be organized into one 
or more groups with the teacher left 
out in the cold. It is of no use for her 
to try to force her way in. She must 
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enter at their invitation if she enters — 
to enter in any other way would lead 
to the disbandment of the gjoup and 
its reorganization under a different 
guise with the teacher left out. ' If 
you are not in the group you are teach- 
ing at long range — such teaching does 
not accomplish much. Close action is 
necessary, and there must be a goodly 
supply of ammunition. The teacher's 
resources should be well nigh limitless 
along many lines for the little people 
are merciless in their bombardment 
with questions which demand an inti- 
mate knowledge of many things. 

Too frequently we deal with the 
child from the adult standpoint when 
we should remember that he is yet a 
child. True we' need to bear in mind 
the fact that some day he will become 
an adult if he lives long enough but at 
the same time he needs tq do from day 
to day those acts and think those 
thoughts that are natural for the child. 
There is no better preparation that he 
can make for adult living than this. 
Since his observation and experiences 
are relatively limited it follows that his 
data for generalizations along many 
lines must of necessity be limited. 
Now, because of this limitation, teach- 
ers often foolishly generalize for him 
not realizing that generalizations thus 
gained mean practically nothing to the 
child. The time spent at such teaching 
is to a large extent worse than wasted 
for teacher and child. 

It is absurd to apply adult standards 
in the measurement of child-effort. In 
doing this we tend to hold the child 
for results that are beyond his control. 
We fritter away much valuable time 
trying to teach the child that which 



would better be taught at a later 
period in his life. We make a good 
deal of fuss trying to teach some 
things that might be omitted as well 
as not. His limitations in the organi- 
zation of subject matter and his inabil- 
ity to use the most approved English 
are criticised with the same severity as 
they would be were they committed by 
^n adult. In matters bearing upon 
conduct and questions of morality we 
do the child a wrong by holding him 
accountable for things that are beyond 
his power of comprehension because 
of a lack in years. We forget that the 
child is yet young and that youth 
means a lack of experience along many 
lines. The same thing is seen in 
drawing when the child is held for re- 
sults that are attained at too great an 
expenditure of time and energy. 
When this happens drawing ceases to 
be a means of expression and becomes 
drudgery. The matter of teaching 
children to write has led to much 
abuse in the lower grades when the lit- 
tle hands, lacking in control of the 
finer muscles, have been held to write 
a fine hand. A better knowledge as to 
how the child gradually com^s to have 
muscular control of himself should be 
a guide to one as to what to expect of 
him in writing at different stages of 
his school life. It is poor business try- 
ing to make children do things that are 
beyond their control just because we 
have thought that such things should 
be done. If such teaching is kept up 
for too long a time the child reaches the 
place when he will not respond. This 
is how he defends himself. As adults 
we need constantly to get down to the 
place where the children are in order 
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to know how to lead them. They deal 
with simple things. Their steps are 
few and their thinking is short. They 
need to have much filled in that we 
pass over because of its simplicity. 

The child should be the organizing 
principle in a course of study for chil- 
. dren. This has not been fully recog- 
nized at all times as can be easily seen 
by an examination of courses of study. 
Too many are mere compilations of 
other courses. The specific needs of 
the particular child are for the most 
part ignored. It is made largely from 
the academic point of view. Things 
seem to work out pretty well from the 
standpoint of subject matters. Every- 
thing appears to be logical and well 
arranged but somehow it does not fit 
when tried on. There is something 
wooden, mechanical about the whole 
thing that does not take hold of boys 
and girls when applied. A more care- 
ful study of the child tends to make us 
utilize the near at hand in time and 
space more and more in our teaching. 
It is a healthful sig^ to see children 
keenly alive to the things about them. 
We can so teach that they become 
dead to these things. Nature-study, 
home geography, local history and the 
occupations of the home are lines of 
work that should be recognized as 
vital in a course of study. As the 
child grows older he reaches out 
farther and becomes acquainted with 
the wide world but he does so in the 
most intelligent manner when he bases 
his reaching upon that which is thor- 
oughly familiar to him. Too often we 
try to teach the child that which can- 
not mean much to him because he has 
no basis upon which to think it, noth- 



ing in his experience to which he can 
relate it. All this suggests the danger 
of making a course of study by the 
process of compilation. It is better to 
study the children concerned and their 
environment than to study other 
courses. More attention should be 
given to what is going on in the child's 
mind and what is profitable to go on 
there. The teacher must know psy- 
chology. She must know children. 
As a business proposition it does not 
pay to do in school those things that 
yield little or no profit. Apply this 
statement to our courses of study and 
we must eliminate in many places 
work that is killing time. 

The attempt to separate units of 
knowledge into studies in an endeavor 
to discover correlation in subject mat- 
ter rather than to find the principle of 
correlation in the child has led to much 
meaningless work. If a course of 
study is based upon tradition; or if it 
is a compilation of other courses; or 
if the child is left out in its making; 
or if it is dictated by higher institu- 
tions of learning it must fall short in 
a large measure of serving the true 
purpose of a curriculum. More time 
and thought need to be spent on our 
courses of study. The teachers who 
are in the work, who come into the 
most intimate relation with children 
should have a large part in the work- 
ing out of any course. All should 
work together. There should be many 
conferences before the course is put 
into definite shape. Then it should be 
a something that grows better from 
year to year. It should not stand still, 
remain static, when once it is made. 

In all that has been said it has been 
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intimated that the life of the child in 
school and out of school should be 
fraught with experiences that are most 
highly educative and which tend to put 
him into possession of his heritage. 
Many things that were once familiar 
to children because they were part of 
the everyday life are unfamiliar now 
because of the changes that have taken 
place in modern life. He has other 
experiences now but many that could 
be rich to him because they bear so 
close a relation to his bodily comforts, 
have become a thing of the past. We 
need to do more in school to bring be- 
fore children some of these things that 
are suggestive of larger activities that 
relate closely to the home. To make 
clearer what is meant the following 
illustration is given. A class had been 
studying about the making of butter, 
after which they brought milk to 
school, set it in pans over night so that 
the cream would rise, looked at it in 
the morning to find that the cream had 
risen, skimmed it, put it into a Mason 
jar that had been converted into a 
churn, churned it, saw the butter sepa- 
rate from the buttermilk, worked the 
butter to separate more of the butter- 
milk, salted it, took it to their principal 
to have him sample it and to explain 
to him how it was made and then ate 
it on bread that was provided for the 
occasion. These * were real experi- 



ences that will not be forgotten soon. 
Butter, cream, buttermilk, and the 
prdcess of churning will mean more 
as terms to the children who engaged 
in this work. When the great dairy 
industries are studied this experience 
can. be used as a starting point. In 
their thinking these children will go 
back to it many times. 

The children who made "candles by 
dipping wicks into melted paraffin, 
cooled them in water, dipped them 
again and again, until enough wax had 
gathered about the wick to make a 
candle, and then burned the candle in 
an old-fashioned candle stick in their 
darkened room, snuffed the wick with 
old. snuffers such as their grandparents 
used and lighted the candles with 
tapers made of twisted paper, will ap- 
preciate more fully the difficulties of 
their grandparents and the progress 
that has been made since their day 
than if this had not been done. The 
group of children who helped to crack 
open a stone to find it a treasure house 
filled with the fossil remains of ani- 
mals that lived when the earth was 
young were introduced to the study of 
geology on that day in a way never to 
be forgotten. No wonder they went 
home and began to find things that 
found their way into the schoolroom. 
Rocks that had been sealed books were 
unlocked and read. 
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THE CLEVELAND MEETING. 

The Qeveland meeting was not large in 
numbers, but it was representative of the best 
educational thought and practice in this na- 
tion. The addresses at the general meetings 
and the work done in the various departments 
of the association were generally of a high 
order. We have spoken of the work of the 
Council elsewhere. The popular features of 
the N.RA. are brought forward at the gen- 
eral meeting. The orators of the organization 
are generally chosen for this portion of the 
program. The great hippodrome, which is re- 
ported to be the theater of greatest seating ca- 
pacity in America, and whose acoustic proper- 
ties are equal to the demand, was filled at ev- 
ery session. The attendance at the department 
meetings varied with the relative educational 



importance which the members of the con* 
vention attached to them. The Elementary 
and Kindergarten joint session were the most 
numerously attended while the building as- 
signed for these meetings was disappointing. 
It was a beautiful structure which cost a 
quarter of a million of dollars, but like too 
many churches it was made for show, pri- 
marily, and incidentally for an audience room. 
A square hollow tower of inunense dimensions 
rose to an' enormous height directly over the 
speakers' stand and cut-off those in at least 
one-third of the seats from hearing a speaker 
of good vocal powers. Our architects of audi- 
ence rooms in this country often leave much 
to be desired. 

We cannot undertake to give a resum^ of 
what was said and done during the week. The 
local press was generous in its space, but the 
popular features of an educational association 
are not its strictly educational features. No 
one can learn of the really valuable contribu- 
tions made at this meeting to educational pro- 
gress except bv reading the report of the pro- 
ceedings which publishes these in full. All 
active members, and such associate members 
as paid $2 at this meeting, are entitled to this 
volume by sending a request to Secretary 
Sheppard, Winona, Minn. Those who are not 
active members can obtain it by sending to 
him two dollars; a small pric^for so large 
a book. 

The local press took much interest in airing 
what it represented as the political chicanery 
of the organization in selecting a president. 
When, however, the chairman of the commit- 
tee on the nomination of officers, Superintend- 
ent Bluitt, of St. Louis, made the report of 
that committee, and explained the process by 
which the nomination of Superintendent L. D. 
Harvey, of Wisconsin, was arrived at, it was 
made clear that nothing could be more free 
from the charge of political machinery. The 
National Association left that thing behind 
years ago. There is a g^oup.of educational 
gentlemen who are each « ambitious of being 
elected president of the Association, but one 
must keep his presidential bee from buzzing 
so that it cannot be heard outside his bonnet 
if he shall receive the honor. 

The reception of the Association by the 
residents of Qeveland was most gracious. 
"Welcome" was heralded from every corner, 
and by every face one met upon the street. 

Those who visit Cleveland should not for- 
get that this city has some of the most beauti- 
ful school gardens in America. 

The total of the membership at the Qeve- 
land meeting was 8328. Of this number Ohio 
supplied 5443. Michigan, Illinois and Indiana 
sent the next largest delegations from the 
North Central States in the order named. It 
was thought, until a short time before the 
meeting, that the attendance at Cleveland 
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would be among the largest. That it was one' 
of the smallest for years was a great disap- 
pointment to the officials and to Cleveland. 
Business depression had most to do with it," 
probably. Vermont sent one, and South Car- 
olina and Nevada four each. Tho'ugh small- 
est in numbers, the Cleveland convention was 
one of the greatest in the history of the 
N. E. A. 

Among the declarations formulated by the 
convention and adopted unanimously were the 
following : 

I. We recommend the subordination of 
highly diversified and overburdened courses of 
study in the grades to a thorough drill in es- 
sential subjects; and the sacrifice of quantity 
to an improvement in the quality of instruc- 
tion. The complaints of business men that 
pupils from the schools are inaccurate in re- 
sults and careless of details is a criticism that 
should be removed. The principles of sound 
and accurate training are as fixed as natural 
laws and should be insistently followed. Ill- 
considered experiments and indiscriminate 
methodizing should be abandoned, and atten- 
tion devoted to the persevering and continu- 
ous drill necessary for accurate and efficient 
training; and we hold that no course of study 
in any public school should be so advanced or 
so rigid as to prevent instruction to any stu- 
dent who may need it, in the essential and 
practical parts of the common English 
branches. 

2. We assert that the individuality of the 
pupil should be carefully considered, to the 
end that he may be instructed in the light of 
his limitations and capacity; and we commend 
to all local adthorities the necessity of greater 
care in the arrangement of courses of study, 
that they may be adapted to the pupils to be 
instructed, rather than that pupils should be 
adapted to fixed courses of study and an in- 
flexible system of grading. 

3. The public high schools should not chiefly 
be fitting schools for higher institutions, but 
should be adapted to the general needs, both 
intellectual and industrial, of their students 
and communities, and we suggest that the 
higher institutions may wisely adapt their 
courses to this condition. We also suggest to 
school boards and superintendents the import- 
ance of securing for their high schools teach- 
ers who have not bnly abundant scholarship 
but also successful experience in teaching or 
efficient and practical training in pedagogy. 

4. The National Education Association 
notes with approval that the qualifications de- 
manded of teachers in the public schools are 
increasing annually, and particularly that in 
many localities special preparation is demanded 
of teachers. The idea that anyone with a fair 
education can teach school is gradually giving 
way to the correct notion that teachers must 
make special preparation for the vocation of 
teaching. The higher standards demanded of 
teachers must lead logically to higher salaries 
for teachers, and constant efforts should be 
made by all persons interested in education to 
secure for teachers adequate compensation for 
their work. 



5. The National Education Association 
wishes to record its approval of the increasing 
appreciation among educators of the fact that 
the building of character is the real aim of 
the schools and the ultimate reason for the ex- 
penditure of millions for their maintenance. 
There are in the minds of the children and 
youth of today, a tendency toward a disre- 
gard for constituted authority, a lack of re- 
spect for age and superior wisdom, a weak 
appreciation of the demands of -duty, a dis- 
position to follow pleasure and interest rather 
than obligation and order. This condition de- 
mands the earliest thought and action of our 
leaders of opinion and places important obli- 
gations upon school boards, superintendents 
and teachers. 

6. It is apparent that familiarity with the 
English Bible as a masterpiece of literature is 
rapidly decreasing among the pupils in pur 
schools. This is the direct result of a concep- 
tion which regards the Bible as a theological 
book merely, and thereby leads to its exclu- 
sion from the schools of some states as a sub- 
ject of reading and study. We hope for such 
a change of public sentiment in this regard as 
will permit and encourage the reading and 
study of the English Bible, as a literary work 
of the highest and purest type, side by side 
with the poetry and prose which it has in- 
spired and in large part formed. 

Active Membership. 

It is to the advantage of the active members 
and to the general association that the list of 
such members be enlarged. It now numbers 
i>554- To become an active member one must 
be a teacher, or associated with the manage- 
ment of some educational institution, includ- 
ing libraries and educational publications, and 
must pay two dollars enrollment fee, and two 
dollars annual dues for the current, and two 
dollars each succeeding year until he with- 
draws. 

The active members have a vote on all mat- 
ters .of management, litigation ,and public pol- 
icy. They receive all publications of the as- 
sociation and the annual volume of Proceed- 
ings of the midwinter and midsummer meet- 
ings. The active members in this country 
should number five thousand. Such a union 
of educators would give strength and steadi- 
ness to our educational progress. 

Send to Secretary Irwin Sheppard for blanks 
containing full information. His address is 
Winona, Minn. 



A SCHOOL-BOARD RIOT. 

If one may believe the Dayton- Journal of 
Ohio, the riotous spirit seems to have fallen 
upon the School Board of that city. It does 
not seem credible that such a scene were pos- 
sible in a city of so much wealth and refine- 
ment, and especially in the Board of Manage- 
ment of the public schools. 

As we go to press the report comes that 
John W. Carr has been virtually kicked out 
of the superintendency of the schools of that 
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city for no other reason, than that he would 
not permit them to be exploited by grafters. 
The respectable citizens are said to be his 
friends and supporters almost unanimously, 
but that at the last school-board election the 
electors were hoodwinked into voting for con- 
spirators against the schools who wore the 
masks of friends. The .whole opposition move- 
ment seems to be in the interest of private 
gain of the baldest kind. 

It appears to be another instance of the 
forgetfulness by the electors of the proverb 
that eternal 'vigilance is the price of liberty. 

The conspiracy overreached itself, as often 
occurs, but whether to its own undoing is not 
yet apparent. 



THE SPRINGFIELD RIOTS. 

To the Editor of School and Home Educa- 
tion: 

It must be that every teacher feels with a 
peculiar keenness the unspeakable disgrace 
that has come to the state of Illinois and to 
the nation through the recent outbreak of mob 
violence at Springfield. Once more, as in a 
flash, there was laid bare to our eyes the 
whole neglected field of the most elementary 
principles of justice, not to speak of that spirit 
of mercy which ought never to forsake us. 
Back of the mob is a multitude wholly apa- 
thetic to everything except the spectacular fea- 
tures of the occurrence and incapable of pro- 
founder judgments than "The nigger ought to 
k^ep his place," or, "If they'd only allowed 
the nisrgers to be lynched, the whole matter 
would have stopped there." Let him who 
doubts listen to the comments of the group of 
men he passes at the next street corner. 

Whaf are "we as teachers" going to do 
about it? United in purpose and effort, what 
evil could long resist us? And yet, has any 
body of teachers in this state ever publicly 
condemned mob violence, more specifically 
lynching, and pointed a moral from it for 
teachers? It certainly seems time to stop 
thrashing much of the old straw at our teach- 
ers' institutes and other meetings, in order to 
fix our attention on a few fundamentals; and 
in order to discuss ways by which the ape and 
the figer may be caused to die out of human 
nature with accelerated speech. 

Probably most of us feel, in this hour of 
deepest humiliation, the need of taking more 
advanced ground. Yet these impulses will 
spend themselves in spasmodic individual ef- 
fort unless the teachers of the state, in a body, 
pledge themselves, in a higher sense than 
heretofore, to the cause of humanity. United 
in purpose, our power over the trend of 
thought would soon prove irresistible. Why 
delay longer to assume our sovereignty? 

Yours very truly, 

Pauline Schneider. 

The above« comment is by one of the most 
intellectual and thoughtful teachers of Illi- 
nois. Her plea is for a union of effort among 
the teachers of the state to make the sense 



of right and justice prevail in the minds of the 
children who go out from the schools. 

Not only on the street corners but in the 
assembly room of the largest and most active 
Young Men's Christian Associations in the 
state is heard the demand from the young men 
who congregate there that black men who as- 
sault white women shall be strung up to the 
first lamp-post without judge or jury. "If the 
authorities had permitted this to be done there 
would have been no riot," seemed to be the 
unanimous verdict of the young men of this 
association who have enlisted under the ban- 
ner that bears the name of Christ. 

When one reflects upon this deplorable at- 
titude of the active public mind — ^the public 
mind that is the active force in too many of 
our communities — concerning law and its en- 
forcement, he is apt to despair of the ultimate 
success of a representative democracy. In 
Plato's Republic a few of the wisest ruled. 
The function of the remainder of the citizens 
was to obey; he is apt to ask whether Plato 
was not right. 

But we steady ourselves from each stagger- 
ing blow that reveals the present weakness of 
our democracy and again affirm that a govern- 
ment of the people by the people shall not 
perish from the earth. 

What is needed is that representative men 
and women shall constitute the guiding and 
steadying power in the active public mind. 
Then our public officers will not be chosen 
from gamblers and thieves in any community, 
and our schools and churches — the supreme 
public educational institutions of every com- 
munity — will be led by men and women who 
know that it is reverence for law, civil and 
moral, that exalteth a nation, and who cry 
aloud and spare not in their efforts to teach 
the children and the people that justice and 
right must prevail, or our democracy must 
perish. 



DR. RICHARD EDWARDS AS STATE 
SUPERINTENDENT. 

BY JOHN D. BENEDICT, MUSKOGEE, OKLAHOMA. 

Dr. Richard Edwards was elected as Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction of the State 
of Illinois in November,. 1886, and held that 
office from 1887 to 1891. 

For several years immediately preceding his 
election he had not been closely identified with 
the public school work of the State, but his 
long continued service as President of the 
Illinois Normal University had given him that 
intimate and thorough acquaintance with the 
school affairs of the State which enabled him 
to grasp the details of the work of State Su«- 
perintendent without hesitation or delay, and 
to immediately direct his attention to the task 
of improving the educational condition of the 
State. With the possible exception of New- 
ton Bateman, no other man who ever held 
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that office, left the impress of his own person- 
ality upon the schools and school work of the 
State, as did Mr. Edwards. Intense earnest- 
ness characterized his every act. His intense 
enthusiasm, guided by good common sense and 
good judgment, aided him in attaining success 
in every undertaking. 

One of his first official tasks was that of 
preparing a State School Exhibit for the Na- 
tional Educational Association which con- 
vened 'in Chicago In July, 1887. The legisla- 
ture had been asked to appropriate five thous- 
and dollars for the preparation of this ex- 
hibit, but only one-half of that amount was 
granted. Some of the leading educators of the 
State were inclined to abandon the project, 
claiming that a creditable exhibit could not be 
installed with so small an amount of money. 
But with his characteristic zeal and earnest- 
ness, Dr. Edwards declared that it could and 
must be done. Although but thirty days re- 
mained, after the appropriation was granted, 
for the preparation of this exhibit, yet Dr. S. 
H. Peabody said of it: "It seems to be ad- 
mitted that the Educational Exposition of 
Chicago was the largest and most complete 
which has been held in America. It may be 
claimed that the exhibit of the State of Illi- 
nois was not surpassed in extent or variety by 
any other made on that occasion." 

Every grade and kind of school, and every 
variety of school work was illustrated, in- 
cluding the University in its various depart- 
ments, the Normal Schools, the city schools, 
the country schools, schools of art, of science, 
of manual training and the kindergarten. 

His next important task was that of revis- 
ing the school laws of the State, a duty thrust 
upon him by a joint resolution of the two 
branches of the legislature. The school laws 
had not been revised for sixteen years and 
had become a mass of legislative patchwork, 
making it very difficult for school officers to 
learn just what their duties were. With the 
assistance of competent advisers, selected by 
himself, he made the most complete and most 
systematic revision of the school laws of the 
State ever submitted to the legislature. 

In addition to completing this work and at- 
tending to the many routine duties of his 
office, during the first half of his term, he vis- 
ited seventy-six counties and delivered one 
hundred seventy-nine educational addresses. 
He was an indefatigable worker. He saw so 
much need of improvement everywhere that 
he was eager to visit the schools, where by his 



kindly advice and suggestion he felt that he 
might assist in improving the work of teach- 
ers. In referring to his numerous addresses 
he said : "Work of this kind seems like a few 
drops of water sprinkled upon a thirsty 
plain." The drops of water which he 
sprinkled over the prairies of Illinois did 
much toward implanting and encouraging the 
growth of better educational ideas and ideals. 
For instance: In those days many towns in 
Illinois were questioning the advisability of 
establishing and maintaining high schools. It 
was frequently urged that high schools were 
too expensive. Dr. Edwards did much toward 
removing the doubt as to whether the high 
school should be regarded as an essential part 
of the State's school system. 

Upon one occasion he said: "The abolition 
of the high school would be a great calamity. 
In these days of advanced knowledge the 
mere rudiments are not of so much value as 
they were in an earlier state of society. The 
wants created by modern civilization require 
more knowledge to supply them than those of 
more primitive times. Time was when the 
ability to read and write conferred upon its 
possessor a high distinction. That time has 
gone by. If a man is to make any figure -in 
the world he must learn more than can be 
taught him in the elementary schools. He 
needs to learn something from the high 
school." • 

During the early part of his term the Arbor 
Day law was passed by the legislature, and he 
awakened quite an interest throughout the 
State in tree planting. Dr. Edwards was, at 
all times^ the special friend of the young 
teacher. Whenever he met promising young 
men or women, he seemed anxious to help 
them, to encourage them in tjieir work. In 
one of his addresses to young teachers he 
said: 'The young teacher must not sink into 
a hopeless conservatism. We are to be thank- 
ful that the past has done so much for us. 
We inherit from former generations invalu- 
able blessings. But to accept these and to 
dwell in them, to make ne effort to extend or 
improve them, this is to take the best life out 
of the inheritance. We are not to engage in 
servile imitation of even the very best that has 
gone before us. It is laid upon us as an im- 
perative duty to produce something, to carry 
forward the work which others have begun." 
Page after page might be quoted from his 
numerous public addresses to show his intense 
. zeal and earnestness, his ability to grasp the 
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leading educational thoughts of his day, and 
to express those thoughts eloquently. As an 
orator he surpassed any educator I have ever 
known. I have never known a njpre resource- 
ful man. Upon numerous occasions I knew 
him to be suddenly and unexpectedly called 
upon to address various kinds of audiences, 
and without a moment's preparation, he would 
stir them to enthusiasm by his eloquent words. 

His first biennial report (1887-8) is a valu- 
able contribution to the educational history of 
Illinois, containing a history of the* State Nor- 
mals, valuable sketches of the other state edu- 
cational institutions, together with practical 
discussions of such subjects as : Moral Train- 
ing, Manual Training, High Schools, and Or- 
namentation of School Grounds. 

But as I knew Dr. Edwards, his most pre- 
dominant characteristic was his intense love 
of the right. In the discussion of the many 
perplexing questions which were submitted to 
him for official decisions, he was always delib- 
erate, ready and eager to hear all sides, but 
when, after due consideration, he reached a 
conclusion which he believed to be right, noth- 
ing could swerve him from it. To vary,^ in 
the slightest degree from what Hi believed to 
be the right course, seemd to him to be not 
merely impolitic, but impossible. He was one 
of the noblest, truest, grandest men I have 
ever known. By his untiring energy, his 
earnest zeal, his inspiring eloquence, his lib- 
eral education, and above all, by his unex-' 
celled Christian character, he accomplished 
more than can be told in words in inculcating 
higher and better educational ideas, and in 
prompting the thousands with whom he came 
in contact to higher and nobler views of life. 
His noble career seems to have been briefly, 
but justly summed up in the words of the 
poet: 

"Life's work well done; 

Life's race well run ; 
Life's crown well won." 



KENTUCKY IN ADVANCE SCHOOL 

MOVEMENT OF THE COUNTRY. 

J. G. Crabbe, state superintendent, is direct- 
ing in a very wise and earnest way the reor- 
ganization of schools under the new county 
school district law in Kentucky. This law 
makes the county the boundary limit of 
school organization. It is the duty of the 
county superintendent, the county judge, and 
the county attorney to divide the county into 
Educational Divisions and these into school 
sub^districts. Under this law each county 
must establish and maintain one or more 
county high schools or provide for free tui- 



• 

are established for classical, scientific, modern 
tion m town high schools. Cburses of study 
language, English, and commercial depart- 
ments. The county high school must main- 
tain one or more of these courses through 
two, three or four years according to its 
grade as a third, second or first class high 
school. 



COUNTRY TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 
The first meeting of this association gave to 
the cause of school education an impulse that 
will stir anew the ideals and the enthusiasms 
of the teaching force. Do you ask what is 
the need of a new association of teachers? 
The return question of Benjamin Franklin to 
a similarly pessimistic inquiry was, "What is 
the use of a new-bron baby?'' This is apt to 
the present case. We have a new and specific 
opportumty to give loving thought and care 
to a new center of active life; a new center * 
of inspiration to great living in ourselves; a 
renewed interest in the processes of organiz- 
ing ideals into definite realizations. Perhaps 
we may this time lend a hand to better pur- 
pose than ever before. At least here is an- 
other means for reaching and stirring the peo- 
ple to a wiser co-operation in meeting the 
needs of the school. 

This organization of country teachers is 
due to the earnest purpose of Miss Mabel 
Carney, teacher of the Model Country School, 
and to the support of the other members of 
the faculty of the Macomb State Normal. 
Miss Carney is the president, and at the first 
annual meeting, held at Macomb, July 22 and 
23, she outlined the plan of work for the as- 
sociation. Part of her address was as fol- . 
lows: 

"The primary purpose of this association is 
to do something— something practical, defi- 
nite and tangible for rural teachers and 
through them for rural communities. Its pur- 
poses, as set forth in the preamble of the con- 
stitution, are: To elevate the character and 
advance the interests of country teaching and 
country teachers, increase the efficiency of 
country schools, and to make life large and 
lovely for the country child.' 

"It is the aim of this association to take 
up three lines of work. First, to do all in its 
power to add to the dignity and efficiency of 
country school teaching, and to promote the 
educational development of individual country 
teachers among its membership. To this end, 
members are urged to take up some particular, 
definite problems of teaching in their respect- 
ive schools; then to contribute the results of 
their efforts to solve it in written form and 
in photographs to the association for publica- 
tion and distribution. Bulletins, also, particu- 
larly relating to rural school problems are 
sent several times a year to members. 

"The most trying problems of rural life 
arise from its isolation. So, too, with the 
rural teacher : Who has. not known the list- 
less monotony of long snow-bound and mud- 
stuck months in a lifeless community; or the 
sociaf loneliness of meeting day after day only 
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the immature minds and interests of child- 
hood? Any system that will furnish sym- 
pathy, companionship and professional inspi- 
ration will be a boon to the rural teacher. 

"This the Country Teachers' association 
plans to do through the development of the 
district idea. A district may constitute any 
group of ten or more active members so sit- 
uated and socially interested that local organi- 
zation is possible. Frequently, but not always, 
this unit will include all the teachers of a 
township. Once organized the district may 
become a most effective agency for profes- 
sional development. Reading courses, teach- 
ers' meetings, and original problematic inves- 
tigations are all fostered through its influence. 

"Through first reaching the country teacher, 
the association means, secondly, to be a bene- 
ficial influence in the rural community, which 
will inevitably follow when the school is a 
neighborhood center. . For the accomplish- 
ment of this purpose work in country school 
extension is attempted. Speakers are to be 
sent occasionally to communities through the 
management of the association, who will talk 
to school patrons upon such subjects as con- 
solidation, agriculture, manual training, and 
others of vital interest. Undoubtedly there 
is here a much neglected opportunity. Sup- 
pose such an organization as this, or some 
other institution vitally concerned in the wel- 
fare of rural life, could maintain the salary 
and expenses of certain individuals whose 
duty it was to assist and scientifically educate 
favorable rural communities into consolida- 
tion. Equipped with a lantern and camera and 
an understanding of the use and influence of 
the printing press, such educators might do 
more for the country children of Illinois in 
two years than has been done in a decade be- 
fore. 

"A third effort of the association is to bring 
the rural school problem, and all that pertains 
to the welfare of rural life, to the front among 
educators, farmers, and people generally. This, 
and the possible exchange and inspiration of 
ideas are the primary purposes of this con- 
ference. We study earnestly the great ques- 
tions of labor and capital and the congestion 
and distress of cities, neglecting and ignoring 
the importance, of rural life, yet one- third of 
the workers of this country make their living 
immediately from the soil and furnish the 
sustenance of life to the rest. Farming is our 
largest single industry and the welfare of the 
farmer concerns us all. *No matter how high 
we soar/ says Emerson, 'we have to come down 
three times a day because we have stomachs.' 
The American farmer ministers to this com- 
mon need and *his future is one of the most 
pregnant social questions with which we have 
to deal."' 

The program, given at this first annual meet- 
ing, was one of the best of such efforts to get 
dose to the work of the teacher as a human 
influence on children and community. 



is hot so much a question of how low they 
have kept the taxes and of how little they 
have expended as it is of how wisely and hon- 
estly they have expended, and with what ends 
in view, and* of what the outlay of money is 
accomplishing in providing wholesome, ef- 
fective, worth-while training for the children. 
To expend less money upon the schools and 
thereby lose capable, devoted teachers, neg- 
lecting the school property and providing 
poorer and less hygienic conditions under 
which to work, is the height of folly. — Supt. 
H. B. Wilson, Decatur. 



THE EDUCATIONAL COMMISSION. 

The educational commission of Illinois met 
in Chicago on Friday, July 17, to consider sev- 
eral important educational problems, and re- 
mained in session several days. Meetings of 
the commission were held also on June 28 and 
29, at which time tentative plans for a state 
board of education and for the certification of 
teachers were agreed upon. 

The difficult and tedious task of codifying 
the school laws has been completed by the 
commission. The entire law has been re-ar- 
r?Dged, re- written and greatly condensed and 
simplified. Several tentative recommenda- 
tions in regard to amendments of the law and 
in regard to school administration have been 
formulated. These plans and recommenda- 
tions are to^be published in a series of bulle- 
tins. Bulletins containing plans for a state 
board of education, the certification of teach- 
ers and the unit of school organization have 
been sent to the printer, and will soon be ready 
to put into the hands of the committee of one 
hundred appointed by the Illinois State Teach- 
ers' Association, and others who may be in- 
terested in the work of the commission. 



CORN SHOW OFFICE AT STATE FAIR. 

The Illinois State Corn Show which is to be 
held in the Armory Building at Springfield, 
November 23,-28, will have headquarters in 
the Dome Building at the State Fair, where 
corn growers can get the final premium lists 
and other information in regard to the Ex- 
position. 

A great deal of interest is being taken in the 
special classification for boys. Besides the 
$200 in cash which the Association has offered 
for the best corn grown by a boy, many mer- 
chants throughout the state are supplementing 
this prize by offers of gold watches, farm ma- 
chinery, suits of clothes, etc., etc., so that the 
winner of the boy's prize will be nearly $1,000 
richer for his efforts. 



SCHOOL BOARD BUSINESS. 

School officials are rightly coming to real- 
ize more and more that their business record 



JAPANESE SCHOOL SYSTEMS IN 
FORMOSA. 

Schools have been built and equipped by 
the Japanese with the same combination of 
sense and enthusiasm that has actuated the 
Americans in Porto Rico and the Philippines. 
There are today 165 common schools for Chi- 
nese boys and girls, half the teachers being 
Chinese and half Japanese, and fifteen similar 
schools for half -civilized mountain tribes. 
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Twenty-four also are opened for Japanese 
boys and girls, whose education alone as yet 
is compulsory. Chinese children are admitted 
to these schools if clean and free from dis- 
ease. There are also one high school for girls 
only, one high school for boys only, one nor^ 
mal school for teachers, one medical* school, 
two agricultural schools and one police school. 

This looks like work, not exploitation! 

I said to a Japanese Christian preacher: 
"How about religious freedom in Formosa?" 
He replied: "Entirely free; perhaps too free, 
for I believe just a little persecution, or at 
least opposition, would stir us up." — From 
"What Are the Japanese Doing in Formosa?" 
by William C. Gregg, in the American Review 
of Reviews for August. 
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LIVES OF GREAT ENGLISH WRITERS 
FROM CHAUCER TO BROWNING. By 
Walter S. Henchman and Francis B. Gum- 
mere. Cloth. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston, New York, Chicaii^o. 
This is a valuable book. The lives of thir- 
ty-three of England's representative writers 
during the period are found in a vol- 
ume of five hundred and fifty pages. These 
thirty-three authors are intended to be repre- 
sentative of the different "ages" in the de- 
velopment of English literature from Raleigh 
to Browning. 

Literary English was created by Chaucer 
who was born in 1340. He is called the father 
of Knglish literature. There were poets be- 
fore him but no English tongue. The Eliza- 
bethan age was foretold by Chaucer, but the 
prophecy waited more than a hundred years 
for its fulfillment. In Shakespeare it culmin- 
ated. The great literature of this age was 
poetry. 

Then comes the Puritan age which was in 
the main prosaic. Though Milton was in it, but 
not of it. The eighteenth century period was 
essentially an age of prosewriting. Pope was 
its particular poetic genius among Swift, Ad- 
dison, Johnson and Burke, the great makers 
of English prose. 

The age of Romanticism followed, in which 
poetry was the leading form of literature; and 
this was followed by the Victorian age, dis- 
tinguished alike for its writers of prose and 
poetry, among whom were Carlyle, Ruskin, 
Matthew Arnold, George Eliot, Tennyson and 
Browning. 

This volume serves the double purpose of 
giving the student an admirable outlook upon 
the whole period from Chaucer to Browning 
preparatory to entering upon a systematic 
study of its literature; and it affords the 
general reader a delightful survey of this en- 
tire movement by an entertaining biography of 
each of the thirty-three representative writers 
that have been selected. This has been done 
in such a way as to make plain the evolution 
of the literature from group to group of the 
geniuses who constructed it, and, also, the 



causes of the peculiarities that characterized 
the literature of each age. 

It is a volume that should be carefully read 
by the high school student, before beginning^ 
his course in English Literature as a prelim- 
inary survey of the route; which survey will 
keep him from losing his way in his more de- 
tailed study. 

BIOLOGY AND ITS MAKERS. With por- 
traits and other illustrations. By William 
A. Locy, Ph.D., ScD., Professor in North- 
western University. 8 mo. 470 pages, cloth. 
Henry Holt & Co,, New York. 
This is a book that should be in every high 
school library, and in the hands of every 
teacher of Biology. The plan of writing the 
story of the progress of biological science 
around the lives of its leaders is ideal, and Dr. 
Locy has succeeded in so choosing his ma- 
terial and style of presentation as to realize 
this plan most perfectly. 

The story of any great division of human 
thought is an important part of the drama 
of human life, and should be told the general 
reader as such. In this book the great char- 
acters of the story take their successive parts; 
enter and exit as the needs of the unfolding 
drama -of the progress of this science of biol- 
ogy, in its meaning for human life, require. 
The reader finds himself following and wish- 
ing to join in the movement, for in some way 
he seems to have been let into the secret of 
its meaning and could, if allowed, give a clue 
to the striving heroes. Such a book is litera- 
ture and science. It inspires and at the same 
time holds the attention to facts as th6 source 
of all complete knowledge. 

The plan of the book is apparent in the 
heading of the successive chapters. Each 
takes up a central idea, and gives the history 
of this idea down to the latest discoveries of 
its value and meaning. Some of these chap- 
ter headings are: — Linnaeus and Scientific 
Natural History; Cuvier and the Rise of 
Comparative Anatomy; Bichat and the Birth 
of Histology; Von Baer and the Rise of Em- 
bryology; The Cell-Theory, Schleiden, 
Schwann, Schultze; Protoplasm the Physical 
Basis of Life; The Work of Pasteur, Koch, 
and Others; Heredity and Germinal Conti- 
nuity, Mendel, Galton, Weismann, etc. Part 
II is devoted to the doctrine of Evolution. 
The evidence upon which it rests, and the dif- 
ferent theories by which the process is sought 
to be explained, are set forth most interest- 
ingly. A very clear distinction is made be- 
tween the conceptions of Lamarck, Darwin^ 
Weisman, DeVries, and others, as to the ac- 
tive factors of evolution. The great value 
of the intricate experiments and observations 
of su(h investigators in clearing away delu- 
sions IS emphasized particularly. 

The value of the book is much increased 
also by adding a Reading List of the most ac- 
cessible books and articles relating to the his- 
tory of biology. A list is given for each chap- 
ter, as well as one for the general subject. 
The complete index will be a great conveni- 
ence in the use of the book by teachers and 
students. G.A.B. 
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PEARSON'S LATIN PROSE COMPOSI- 
TION BASED ON GAESAR. By Henry 
Carr Pearson, A.B., Harvard, Horace Mann 
School, Teachers College, New York. Cloth, 
i2mo, 195 pages. Price 50 cents. 

PEARSON'S LATIN PROSE COMPOSI- 
TION BASED ON CICERO. Cloth, i2mo, 
171 pages. Price, 50 cents. American Book 
Company, New York, Cincinnati, and Chi- 
cago. 

To meet a growing demand, this well known 
work on Latin composition is now issued in 
two separate volumes, based respectively upon 
the first four books of Caesar's Gallic war, and 
upon eight of the leading orations of Cicero. 
They combine a thorough and systematic 
study of the essentials of Latin syntax with 
abundant practice in translating English into 
Latin, and afford constant practice in writing 
Latin at sight. In each volume, the first part 
contains in graded lessons, the principal points 
of Latin syntax, forming a summary of the 
fundamental principles of grammar, divided 
into lessons of convenient length, each con- 
taining English-Latin sentences for practice, 
with references to the leading grammars. At 
intervals, review lessons are introduced, each 
containing a list of important words, and an 
enumeration of the principal constructions used 
in the preceding lessons. The latter parts are 
devoted to exercises for translation from Eng- 
lish into Latin, based upon Caesar or upon 
Cicero. ^ Each volume has a complete Eng- 
lish-Latin vocabulary and a grammatical in- 
dex 



The Language Readers. 

A FOURTH READER. i2mo. Cloth, 304 
pages. Illustrated. List price, 60 cents; 
mailing price, 70 cents. 
A FIFTH READER. In press. By Joseph 
H. Wade, Principal of Public School 106, 
and Emma Sylvester, Principal of Public 
School 35, New York City. Ginn & Com- 
pany, Boston, New York, Chicago. 
The purpose of these two books is the for- 
mation and development of a correct literary 
taste. Beginning with the Fourth Reader as 
the fifth book of the series, the reading matter 
assumes a literary form. Many of the lessons 
are extracts or adaptations from the writings 
of celebrated authors, carefully graded ac- 
cording to the development of the pupil. 

The following list is typical of the authors 
whose literature is represented in both books: 
poets, — ^Joaquin Miller, Tennyson, Longfel- 
low, Lowell, Burns, Goldsmith, Byron, Bry- 
ant, Moore, Campbell, Shakespeare; prose 
writers, — Cooper, Eliot, Alcott, Dickens, 
Black, Kingsley, Dana, Hughes,- Hawthorne, 
Defoe, and Lamb. 

The selections exhibit a wide range (ff sub- 
jects, touching every phase of experience, ad- 
venture, folk tale, fairy tale, hero story, na- 
ture, science, and patriotic tale. Many selec- 
tions have a distinct ethical influence, which is 
impressed through interesting reading. The 
books aim to broaden the child's range of ex- 
perience by arousing his interest along many 
lines. 



The original material in both books consists 
principally of lessons on nature, history, and 
the useful arts. These lessons have been 
presented in a form to interest the child, and 
m language within his understanding. 

MAURY-SIMONBS PHYSICAL GEOG- 
RAPHY. By M. F. Maury, LL.D., late Su- 
perintendent of the Naval Observatory, 
Washington, D. C. Revised and largely re- 
written by .Frederic William Simonds, Ph.D.. 
Professor of Geology in the University of 
Texas. Half leather, 8vo, 347 pages, with 
maps and illustrations. Price, $1.20. 
American Book Company, New York, Cin- 
cinnati, and Chicago. 

The plan of the Maury Physical Geography, 
involves a comprehensive and accurate treat- 
ment of the subject, combined with great clear- 
ness and simplicity. But, since the first ap- 
pearance of the book, much new information 
has been made available by the advances of 
physiographic science in recent years. In or- 
der to incorporate this, Professor Simonds, a 
recognized authority, has thoroughly modern- 
ized the text of the book, revising and to a 
large extent rewriting the entire work. The 
illustrations are mainly from photographs, and 
have been carefully chosen to impress upon 
the student the results of the action, both past 
and present, of those forces which have 
moulded the Surface of the earth, and which 
have determined the development and distri- 
bution of the varied forms of plant and ani- 
mal life. A large number of maps and dia- 
grams show graphically the points treated in 
the text. The adoption of the smaller size of 
page will add much to the comfort and con- 
venience of the reader. 



PFLEIDERER'S INFLUENCE 
Few modern German thinkers have exerted 
so powerful an influence on English-speaking 
people as Professor Otto Pfleiderer, who died 
recently in Berlin. To some extent this in- 
fluence was due to the large numbers of Amer- 
ican and English students who attended his 
courses, first at Jena, then at Berlin Univer- 
sity, and to his courses of lectures delivered 
at various times in England and Scotland, and 
later in America on his two visits the last of 
which was made less than a year ago. Perhaps 
his power lay in his peculiar sjrmpathy with 
the progressive movement of liberal religious 
bodies; this, together with his genius for 
searching and dispassionate historical investi- 
gation, placed him in the forefront of the 
genuinely religious teachers of his time. His 
faith was never static ; he was ever open to 
conviction, sensitive to new discovery. 

His larger works were for students and 
scholars, but those by which he will be best 
remembered are the translations of his popu- 
uX. J^^"^^^ . ^^ miscellaneous audiences : 
Christian Origins" and "Religion and His- 
toric Faiths." A third course, on Christian- 
ity s development is in preparation by B. W. 
Huebsch, New York, who oublished- the first 
two named, and will complete a trilogy of re- 
ligious-historical literature inspired by .hiRh 
faith and based on life-long and earnest study. 
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EDUCATIONAL SURVEY. 



•n« university ^'''^- ^- ^' "^^^^^^V, 
io the United ^cD., LL.D., who is 

professor of philoso- 
phy in the University 
of Michigan, has an illuminating dis- 
cussion of "The University in the 
United States," published in "The 
University Review" of England, by 
Sherratt and Hughes, London. It is 
an earnest attempt "to convey to the 
untraveled Britisher a definite impres- 
sion of the University as it functions 
in the United States under the special 
conditions bequeathed by history and 
modified by contemporary society." 

This exposition is interesting read- 
ing to an American who is seeking for 
light upon this matter. The author is 
from the English University and is 
evidently familiar with the spirit and 
practice of universities and of educa- 
tion in general in both England and 
the United States. From the point of 
view of the informed Englishman or 
German, the American universities 
function badly, but in different de- 
grees of badness, from a few "great 
universities" with Harvard in the lead, 
that function fairly well, down 
through a long line of small universir 
ties, to "universities so called" whose 
graduates would be unable to gain ad- 
mittance, on examination, to a college 



of liberal arts in England which leads 
to an A.B. degree. 

Whether this condition is to be 
commended or condemned is not made 
quite clear to the reader. If England 
and Germany are to give to America 
her standards, our universities in gen- 
eral must be condemned. But when 
we consider whether the university 
standard is a fixed quantity in the 
world, or whether on the other hand, 
the standard changes as the race 
changes in the process of its evolution, 
then one must consider whether the 
American university may not be the 
coming university in its swaddling 
clothes. The spirit of the age seeks 
more the product of the feelings and 
will than those of the intellect. Man 
must know in order to do, to be sure, 
but his knowledge must be the instru- 
ment of the will in its effort to realize 
itself objectively, rather than to be it- 
self the end of the will's endeavor. 
This has been from the beginning the 
spirit of American civilization. 

The first colleges and universi- 
ties were organized and supported 
by the churches for the purpose 
of educating a ministry. The bright- 
est young men were dedicated to the 
church. As late as 1850, Dr. Wenley 
says, eighty-five per cent of the gradu- 
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ates from the Arts Department of 
Yale "were destined to the Christian 
ministry;" and that institution was 
governed by "fourteen Congrega- 
tional ministers from Connecticut." 
(Proper enough so long as the Con-* 
gregational churches paid the bills.) 
Now, at least 60 per cent of the A.B.'s 
from this institution go into business. 
It will be noticed that both then and 
now the universities have been ex- 
pected to prepare for some life pur- 
suit. 

In the University of Michigan, at 
this time, we are told that there are 
350 on the university staff, and but 
three are • reverends — only one of 
whom ever uses this clerical distinc- 
tion and not half a score of the faculty 
know that it belongs to the other two. 
But until after the Civil War "Michi- 
gan so far conformed to the sectarian 
college that chairs were 'passed 
around' to approved representatives 
of the prominent religious denomina- 
tions." To such extent did the sectar- 
ian spirit prevail that according to 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale, no "man 
may teach the difference between the 
optative and subjunctive moods in the 
Greek language if he is not sound as 
to the inspiration of the book of 
Jonah." 

It was only recently that a body of 
ministers, acting for a religious de- 
nomination of large membership, 
dropped one of their ablest men, (who 
was professor of Biblical History in a 
great university) from the head of an 
important committee, because in otio 
of his lectures before his class he ex- 
pressed the belief that the miracles of 
the Old Testament could be explained 



by natural laws, in so far as they were 
not fairy tales, or fiction. 

These facts, and thousands similar, 
show how far from the spirit of a uni- 
versity were the proceedings of our 
most advanced schools but little more 
than half a century ago. 

We are fast becoming freed from 
the domination of theology in the gov- 



emment of our schools of higher 
learning. . Our evolution has been 
most rapid during the last score of 
years. 

In this transition from the authori- 
tative to the scientific — from knowl- 
edge by faith to knowledge through 
reason— our republic will pass 
through an experience that will be 
unique, because our people and our 
conditions are unique. 

Matthew Arnold once said that 
when people have provided themselves 
with a competence which insures them 
against business reverses, they will 
awake to the consciousness that they 
have souls and set to work to cultivate 
them. Many thousands of our people 
are now so insured, but there has been 
no marked awakening. Release from 
the pressure of physical needs has 
awakened, it is true, a spiritual desire, 
but it is the desire of power, crude, 
crash power but little removed from 
the passion of the prize ring, — power* 
to control, to master, to debase or ex- 
alt. Education is now being moulded 
to meet this desire, and is being di- 
rected especially toward the mastery 
of physical forces. There will be little 
pursuit of truth for truth's sake, or of 
the good for the sake of goodness fof 
some generations to come. Education 
must lead the way, and it will be an 
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education of heart and purpose which 
demands that one shall know in order 

that he may do more efficiently what 

the sense of duty prompts. 

If the experience of this nation is 
leading toward such a consummation 
then will it sometime appear that the 
confusion and frivolity of much that 
now interests us in present educational 
demands have been stepping stones to 
the awakening which Matthew Arnold 
foretold, — ^not culture of soul for the 
sake of culture, but for the. service of 
man. 

If this great republic does not event- 
ually work consciously for this end it 
will be said of it, as can be said of too 
much of its present education, that it 
is sounding brass and tinkling cymbal. 



llUiiois 

Educatlooal 

Comnilssloa 



A series of four 
Bulletins have been 
published by this 
Commission which 
was appointed by Governor Deneen 
under a law enacted by the last Gen-, 
eral Assembly. This Commission was 
first suggested by the governor with a 
view to the codification of the present 
school laws of the state and a better 
adjustment of their provisions, and to 
the introduction of some improve- 
ments in our system which experience 
has found to be desirable. 

The Commission has kindly for- 
warded to this magazine Nos. i, 3, and 
4 of this series which present tentative 
plans for: 



I. A State Board of Education. 

3. The certification of Teachers. 

4. Making the township the unit of 
organization. 

These Bulletins are largely histor- 
ical of the experience of other states, 
and tend to support the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission as set forth 
therein. 

We assume that Bulletin No. 2 is a 
plan for providing adequate supervis- 
ion of the instruction of the childrar. 
Without such supervision the results 
of our public school system will i.»- 
prove but slowly. 

The plans of this Commission are 
put forth as tentative. They give 
promise of excellent results when suf- 
ficient time and study have been given 
to perfecting them. Illinois should 
stand upon the shoulders of the states 
of the Union and of the educational 
systems of the world in her study and 
solution of this problem. 

What has been done thus far is 
largely the work of the secretary, Mr. 
Howerth, and of the State Superin- 
tendent who is much interested in the 
purpose of the Commission. 

The subject is of sufficient import- 
ance to command the earnest study of 
every member of this able Commis- 
sion, and before the final report is 
made to the legislature the expert 
knowledge of education in the nation 
should be consulted. Time enough 
should be taken to learn what has been 
found out by others within and with 
out the state which will throw light 
upon our problems. There is no such 
call for immediate action as will jus- 
tify making this report prematurely. 
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SOMETHING WORTH WHILE. 



PART OF A BACCAI.AUREATE SERMON BY JOHN W. COOK. 



[After reading the address of President 
John W. Cook to his graduating class of the 
DeKalb State Normal School in June last it 
seemed to the writer that it was more than 
"apples of gold in pictures of silver" It is 
the utterance of a most stimulating and en- 
trancing philosophy of life in less than eight 
thousand words. It is a classic that must 
prove an inspiration to those to whom it was 
addressed and will never grow old as their 
hair silvers with age. The following is the 
central gem of the twenty pages of the book- 
let which contains the discourse, but it needs 
its setting to make the brilliancy of the whole 
to fully appear.] 

What is it to know ? 

Knowing is that activity of the in- 
tellect which creates within itself that 
which it knows as it actually exists. 
When one knows a natural phenom- 
enon it exists in the mind, through his 
creative capacity, as it is in the ob- 
jective eWorld. Scientific discovery il- 
lustrates what I am trying to say: 
Thus, Kepler could not accept the 
Ptolemaic theory of astronomy with 
which the world was satisfied for 
some fourteen hundred years. Its in- 
volved cycles and epicycles seemed to 
him to do violence to his conception 
of the harmony and simplicity of the 
world. He determined to test his 
own theory of the solar system by a 
careful study of the planet Mars 
through a complete revolution. He 
therefore thought the Mars that he 
had created into the sky by the side of 
God's Mars and soon discovered that 
they began to separate. Since he was 
seeking truth he rejected his Mars 
and sought another hypothesis. Again 
his Mars walked with God's Mars for 
a part of the circle of the sky and he 



again rejected his creation and at- 
tempted another hypothesis. And thus 
he tried and corrected and tried and 
corrected until he made nineteen hy- 
potheses and at last thought upon the 
vault of the sky a Mars that walked 
hand in hand with God's Mars 
through the cycle of the planet's year- 
Then full of ecstasy of certain 
knowledge he could say, "O, God, I 
think thy thought after thee." He 
knew at last. 

And thus it is that in knowing the 
world man translates the objective or- 
der and harmony into the tissue of his 
intellect. He not only creates his ob- 
jects but at the same time he creates 
himself. This is what we mean when 
we talk of education as a process of 
world-building. Each creates his 
world for himself and there is no 
other way to know; but, as I have 
said, at the sametime and by the same 
process he builds the content of his 
own knowing consciousness. You 
have but to think the difference be- 
tween a savage and a philosopher to 
appreciate the significance of knowl- 
edge. With it man ascends to the dig- 
nity of a god; without it he sinks to 
the lower levels of animalism. 

And what are the realms of truth? 

The philosophers have told us what 
a little reflection would have enabled 
us to answer for ourselves. They 
are ( i ) the world about us in all that 
the word "world" may designate; (2) 
man himself, and (3) that final post- 
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ulate to which substantially all people 
have come in one way or another and 
that we call God. 

And as I have said the "world" 
opens up the realm of the intellect, it 
is embodied reasons, its manifesta- 
tions constitute the body of what we 
call knowledge. 

When man comes to know himself 
he sees that he is will, guided by rea- 
son. But will is not to be conceived 
as a power of the self that excludes 
the intellect with its content of knowl- 
edge. Will is "Man at work in the 
world," hence it includes all of the 
first field which is the filling of its 
knowledge aspect. Moreover, will 
finds its impulse in feeling which in 
one of its phases is that love "which 
never faileth." As man is nothing 
except as he realizes himself in action 
the most striking characteristic of his 
nature is will impelled by feeling and 
guided to the achievement of ends by 
reason as it deals with that knowledge 
of the "world" that I have regarded 
as constituting the first field. Man, 
then, must know himself as a doer, as 
a worker, as a creator, and thus he 
identifies himself with Jesus, who de- 
clareth, "the Father worketh hitherto 
and I work," and with the Father, 
who, in the opening verse of the He- 
brew Scripture is announced as the 
Creator of the heavens and the earth. 
When man builds his world in the 
process that we call education he man- 
ifests his kinship to the divine source 
of being, in whose image he was cre- 
ated. 

I have characterized the tMrd realm 
of truth as that in which God is ap- 
prehended. It is here that man finds 



the unity of knowledge and will in the 
supreme motive of life — ^love. This 
was not an insight of the early man 
nor of Greek philosophy, nor of 
Roman seer. It is Christianity's 
gift to the world. The pagan 
conception of God saturated the old 
Greek and Roman literature but it did 
not lift man to any commanding atti- 
tude toward life. It unified no con- 
tradictions and dissolved no conflicts. 
It oflFered its explanation of certain 
mysteries but it never bridged the 
chasm between reason and faith, be- 
tween the intellect and the feelings. 
In the Christian apprehension of God 
as embodied love there is the solution 
of the Sphinx mystery of life, for 
therein lies the explanation of intellect 
and will. Will is nothing unless 
guided by knowledge but to what end 
shall knowledge guide the will? What 
shall be its inspiration and motives? 
These two are but a half-hinge until 
this question is answered. Love, the 
crowning energy in the realm of the 
feelings furnishes a reply. Love is 
the cancelling of selfishness and the 
complete absorption in service. Thus 
the Trinity of life is accomplished. 
The "world" supplies the field of 
truth in which the intellect realizes it- 
self; man sees in himself the will, 
which, guided by knowledge, organ- 
izes social life and accomplishes social 
purposes; the conception of a God of 
love is the crowning of the emotional 
nature with its most divine quality 
and giving to life the supreme motive. 
And finally, how does a knowledge 
of the truth make us free? This is but 
another form of the question. Where 
is the unity of individualism and law ? 
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I have already anticipated the an- 
swer. Freedom is completely realized 
self. It is will guided by truth aud 
impelled by love. It is the paradox of 
the unity of self-control and obedi- 
ence. Individualism looks at law as 
something exJtemal to itself and as 
taking the attitude of authority to- 
ward it, in that stage of development 
in which individualism and caprice 
are the same conception. But as man 
learns the world and learns himself 
and conceives of God as the incarna- 
tion of love, the embodiment of rea- 
son, the pure will that never denies it- 
self, he sees at last the revealing min- 
istry of the conception of law. There 
dawns upon his consciousness the ma- 
jesty of his own nature. He is the 
universe in -little, the microcosm, the 
incarnated law. Participating in the 
reason of the world, he gfives up his 
possible manhood when he is unreason. 
As he is nothing, if not will, it is the 
law of his being that he must aspire 
to be pure will, that is, the moral will 
which in its complete development 
never finds one of its acts undoing an- 
other, but all acts re-enforcing all oth- 
ers. Those that do not, that is, the 
acts of the immoral will, are not the 
God-will, the good will, but the sui- 
cidal will. As he is also capable of 
being incarnated love and as love is 
the supreme propulsive energy, it 
must lose itself in the divinest attach- 
ments, otherwise life will move to- 
ward the pit instead of toward the 
summits. There is, therefore, the law 
of reason, the law of the pure will, the 
law of love. 

When this insight appears the indi- 
vidualism of caprice drops from the 
soul like a fantastic garb in which the 



being has been masquerading and 
playing at life, like children that are 
not deceived by their own imaginings 
but keep their balance and sanity be- 
hind their seeming. The chastened 
spirit sees that it can be itself only 
through being true to the law of its 
own nature, and there comes at last • 
the vision of the unity of the only 
significant individualism and law. 

And this is the meaning of Christi- 
anity. It is in the sharpest contrast 
with the religions of the Pagan world. 
It goes without saying that there will 
be striking parallelisms of expression 
but the meaning of what one says is 
to be determined by his fundamental 
attitude toward life rather than by the 
exact terms of his speech. The same 
general formula will admit of a va- 
riety of fillings. The aspiration and 
meaning of Christianity find their 
reality in what I have been trying to 
define as complete individuality. 

The acme of Buddhism is complete 
absorption in the supreme principle 
which answers to the Christian's God. 
The acme of Christianity is the com- 
plete individual development. The 
Hunger of India is unconsciousness, 
what has been most felicitously called, 
"The Inane Swoon of Buddha." The 
hunger of Christianity is life, abund- 
ant life, but the life of love. The 
former seeks Nirvana, inactivity, a 
dreamless sleep; the latter's heaven is 
the energy of will. 

My friends, we are of Europe and 
the West. We do not indulge in idle 
longings for Cathay. Asia was the 
childhood of the race but we have left 
the cradle for we are men. 
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MODERNISM AND COMMON SENSE. 



GEORGE P. BROWN. 



When a sensible American citizen 
gives a reason for his dissatisfaction 
with religion, as it is formulated in the 
creeds of most of the churches and 
preached from a large majority of the 
pulpits, it is in substance this, that too 
many of its doctrines do not accord 
with common sense. 

This is a charge which every person 
who reverences religion must regard 
with concern. If it is valid then this 
dissatisfaction will continue to in- 
crease as sensible American citizeiis 
multiply. If the doctrines are not irt 
accord with common sense then they 
cannot be accepted by sensible men as 
true. No one can make an essential 
part of his life and incorporate into 
his character that which he is con- 
stantly affirming is not and cannot be 
true. 

What is and whence comes this 
common sense with which our other 
convictions must square? 

It is sometimes mistaken for what 
would better be called common igno- 
rance. Common ignorance believed 
for ages that the sun and stars move 
around the earth. Such is not the 
realm of common sense. 

Common sense, among those who 
think, is held to be that intellectual 
and moral conviction by which men 
direct their lives, and which has been 
the slow accumulation of ages. The 
higher the civilization, the richer and 
deeper is this sub-soil of common 
sense. It is the inherited 'experience 
of the race, which comes to conscious 
ness in individuals as they attain to 



the age of reason. It is the founda- 
tion of accepted truth among those 
who reflect, and upon which the life 
and character are built when one lives 
true to it. The common sense of a 
period is the basal convictions of the 
people of that period. It grows with 
the psychic growth of the race, slough- 
ing off from age to age what a larger 
intelligence has outgrown. It is the 
relatively permanent and abiding in 
the consciousness of mankind. 

Probably the conviction among the 
earliest to be established in the human 
race, is that "everything is the effect 
of some cause." That "law" governs 
in both the physical and the spiritual 
world was a much later conviction. 
Both of these are considered facts of 
common sense at this time. He would 
not be esteemed a sensible man who 
denied either of these propositions, 
while many who admit the prbposi- 
tion often deny the application of the 
law in particular cases because it is not 
in accord with their habits of thought 
and feeling in respect to those cases. 

What does common sense regard as 
truth? It must possess at least this 
one characteristic: It must work suc- 
cessfully in the realm of thought and 
action. What will not do this com- 
mon sense rejects. Underlying such 
specific truths as caiise and law there 
is the more fundamental conviction of 
a unity of cause that holds the phys- 
ical and spiritual worlds in its em- 
brace. While this is an underlying 
conviction, it has not yet come to full 
consciousness in all sensible persons. 
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Common sense is common knowl- 
edge as distinguished from common 
ignorance, and it is composed of the 
basal convictions arising from long 
experience of the race. The sensible 
American citizen demands that the 
teachings of religion shall be in accord 
with these convictions of common 
sense as thus interpreted. 

Primitive man, for many ages, 
held to the common conviction that all 
things were caused, before the idea of 
one cause of all arose in his mind. 
Common sense in those ages could not 
conceive of a universe of law and or- 
der. It was lawless and discordant. 
There was a multitude of independent 
causes which worked at cross-pur- 
poses. Caprice ruled in the place of 
law. The number of gods was un- 
limited. The ancient Greeks, the most 
enlightened people on the earth when 
Paul was preaching the unity of God, 
erected an altar "to the unknown 
god," fearing that some deity whom 
they had not yet discovered might be 
offended by their failure to recognize 
him. 

It was less than three thousand 
years ago that the wisest men of the 
wisest nation in Europe began to 
teach that there was one source of all 
things and to think of creation as a 
universe. It was but little more than 
half so long ago that the ecclesiastics 
of what was then called a new reli- 
gion formulated a definition of this 
source of all things in such form as to 
conform to the scholastic idea of one 
being — thus following the lead of the 
philosopher — and to conform also to 

the common sense of the multitude, 

• 

which was that there were a plurality 



of sources or rulers, and that these 
were personal beings , who together 
worked their will in the world. 

This was the opening of a new era 
which had not much in common with 
the common sense of the multitude in 
its doctrine, but which conformed 
very closely to their common sense in 
its religious practices. With the mul- 
titude it was little more than giving 
new names to old conceptions. The 
great religious festivals and ceremon- 
ials occurred at the times and places 
of the old religion, and after a thou- 
sand years the. common sense of peo- 
ple was but little changed in regard to 
the fundamental beliefs of a thousand 
years before, concerning the world 
and its cause and man's relations to 
these. 

The influence of the teachings of 
religion led to the general belief that 
the earth and the air were the devil's 
work-shop whose machinations were 
to be escaped by conformity to the 
practices of religion. This period of 
a thousand years has been called the 
dark ages but it would be more fitting 
to call it the period of gestation and 
birth of a new age during which a 
stronger barbaric race became fused 
with a weaker race of superior knowl- 
edge and culture. This has been called 
the capture of the Roman power by 
the barbarians who, in turn, were cap- 
tured and subdued by the civilization 
of Rome. 

It was a thousand years (1300 
A. D.) after the formulation of the 
church creed at Nicea that what is 
known as* the Revival of Learning set 
in. It was three hundred years later 
before a serious study of nature be- 
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gan to interest even a few of the 
learned. 

During the past three hundred 
years, through the growth of science, 
the idea of the unity of the universe 
has been growing until it now fills 
the intelligent world, and with it has 
come belief in the reig^ of 'universal 
law. 

These conceptions have been added 
to and fused with the former funda- 
mental beliefs of the people who 
think, and they have become common 
sense. Religious beliefs must be 
tested by this better informed com- 
mon sense, it is now thought. 

If the physical and spiritual worlds 
are one, then physical laws may be op- 
erative in the spiritual world, and 
spiritual laws may be operative in the 
physical world, and the process of the 
universe is one and not two; and the 



irrepressible conflict between nature 
and the spiritual man, between reli- 
gion and science, disappears. We must 
look for natural laws in the spiritual 
world, and for spiritual laws in the 
natural world, if we believe in a uni- 
verse acting under law. 

What does the sensible American 
citizen believe to be needful in order 
to make a more satisfactory and a 
more helpful adjustment of religion 
and common sense in the process of 
the education of the young? 

In this article frequent reference is 
made to man's religious attitude for 
the evident reason that this attitude 
has been the fundamental concern of 
man from the beginning of recorded 
history; and, further, because the re- 
ligious institution of any people is the 
slowest to change its attitude toward 
the religious doctrine the people have 
inherited. 



A CONFESSION. 



FRANK A. FITZPATRICK. 



I have read with a great deal of in- 
terest recent articles on Juvenile Lit- 
erature. They have moved me to jot 
down here a sort of confession relative 
to my own reading, and the many in- 
terests in the literary world which I 
developed without any assistance from 
teachers or parents.. 

I never knew how I learned to read, 
but at an early age I began to read 
"The Pilgrim's Progress" and, strange 
to say, "Capitola Black," by Mrs. 
Southworth. "Robinson Crusoe" fell 
into my hands and I devoured it with 
the greatest pleasure. *'Swiss Family 
Robinson" did not interest me, nor did 



the works of Capt. Mayne Reid, which 
were then considered the proper thing 
for boys. During my ninth year I 
read Bunyan's "Holy War, or The 
Siege of Man Soul." It made a pro- 
found impression upon my mind, 
though I did not see the allegory at all 
and was only interested in the story of 
the military operations. But since 
that time, and at a very early age, I 
read the story of the Siege of Troy, of 
Tyre, of Saragossa and imbibed a 
fondness for the story of the defense 
of a beleaguered fortress. 

This year introduced to me Whelp- 
ley's "Compend of Universal His- 
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tory," a present from our minister. 
This fixed, through its glowing de- 
scription of the rise and glory of Ath- 
ens, the story of Rome, the rise of the 
Mohammedan World, and the meteoric 
career of Napoleon, a taste and a de- 
sire for history. During this year I 
read Smith's "History of Greece," Ab- 
bott's "Life of Napoleon," Scott's 
"Life of Napoleon," and Plutarch's 
Lives. My teacher in the grammar 
school gave me a copy of Homer's 
"Iliad." I read it in a desultory fash- 
ion, with the result that my taste for 
Homer and for poetry was practically 
destroyed. 

In my tenth year I read a book on 
Arctic Explorations, Frobisher, Parry, 
Ross, Franklin and Kane. The world 
was then more narrow than now, and 
everybody was interested in the Search 
for Sir John Franklin and his associ- 
ates and comrades. Then followed a 
desire for travels and explorations, 
and Atkinson's "Western Siberia," 
Marco Polo, "Stuart's Australia" fol- 
lowed. I made the acquaintance of 
Scott's Novels. All of them were 
read this year. I still think "Quentin 
Durward" the best of the lot. 

In my eleventh year I made the ac- 
quaintance of the yellow-back novel, 
the precursor of the dime novel of the 
later period and of the present day; 
Jack Shepherd, Claude Duval, Dick 
Turpin, the highwayman series, to- 
gether with the Tower of London Ro- 
mances, which books with others of 
more horrid type were displayed on 
every newstand. The same year I 
read "Eugene Aram," "Zanoni" and 
"A Strange Story," by Bulwer Lyt- 
ton. My mother, a lover of- Scott and 



Dickens, tried to interest me in Dick- 
ens, but I did not care for Dickens, 
and aside from "A Tale of T^wo Cit- 
ies" and "Bleak House," I still have a 
lack of appreciation for Dickens. 

My twelfth year was spent in his- 
tory again, much of the Napoleonic 
Era, though the "Annals of Tacitus," 
which fell into my hands at this time, 
made a great impression upon me and 
I read it again and again and again, 
and today I enjoy reading the story of 
the Roman Legions and the fierce con- 
flicts with the German barbarians as 
much as when I was a boy. The Story 
of Greece always charmed me more 
than the Story of Rome, and particu- 
larly the Story of Athens. I shed bit- 
ter tears at thie downfall of Athens 
under the merciless blows of material- 
istic and utilitarian Sparta. To my 
mind, Macauley's tribute to Athens, in 
closing his essay on Mitford's History 
of Greece, is one of th^ most eloquent 
excerpts in our language. 

In my thirteenth year I tried to read 
Gibbon's "Decline and Fall of the Ro- 
man Empire," and by judicious skip- 
ping found what interested me in its 
pages ; for nearly five years thereafter 
I recurred to Gibbon again and again 
with ever increasing interest, until it 
really meant for me "that splendid 
bridge which joins the old world to 
the new." During this year I read 
"Thaddeus of Warsaw" and "The 
Scottish Chiefs," by Jane Porter, 
which did not impress me, probably be- 
cause of my discovery of Dumas' 
"Three Guardsmen" and its many 
sequels, .which, with "Monte Cristo" 
and the other Dumas romances, I pro- 
ceeded to devour. 
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What sort of a scholar was I at this 
time? Average; poor in grammar, 
average in arithmetic, very good in the 
other studies, application good, spent 
the necessary time on my studies, had 
poor teachers, and was greatly inter- 
ested in outdoor sports. 

In my. fourteenth year I rebelled 
against my mother's puritanical meth- 
ods, developed a pronounced dislike to 
Sunday School and church. In our 
home it was a sin to read anything on 
Sunday except the Bible and a good 
old Presbyterian book, "Nelson on In- 
fidelity." From this book I learned of 
"Paine's Age of Reason," and Vol- 
taire. I used money earned by shovel- 
ing snow off of neighbors' sidewalks 
to purchase a copy of the Age of Rea- 
son. I read it in the woodshed, but it 
made little impression upon me — with 
Voltaire it was different — ^but at any 
rate I made great use of both of these 
authors in making my Sunday School 
teacher very unhappy. 

Finally, a very able man, broad 
minded and wise, discovered me in a 
library alcove reading Voltaire. He 
talked with me and, inviting me to his 
study, gave me Theodore Parker's 
"Sermons on Theism and Atheism." 
He allowed me to read about an hour 
at a time on these sermons, never 
questioned me, but allowed me to drift 
. back as I did into a harbor of peace. 

Before leaving high school I was 
familiar with the skeleton facts of the 
history of the world and the rise of 
the great powers of the world. I had 
become familiar with the accounts of 
expeditions into the unexplored parts 
of the world and was beginning to be- 
come acquainted with the essayists, es- 



pecially Alison, Macauley, Whipple, 
Froude and Carlyle. 

Now what is the result? I have no 
love for poetry ; I care nothing to read 
a play, whether it is by Shakespeare, 
Moliere or Shaw; I dislike Dickens, 
Mrs. Humphrey Ward, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps and Henry James. 
"The Rise of Silas Lapham" is the 
only one of Howell's productions that 
interests me. "Treasure Island," by 
Stevenson, is a source of delight, but 
I cannot understand why pe<^le go 
into ecstasies over Stevenson's other 
books. Kipling I enjoy greatly, he 
touches very often the chords on which 
are attuned the world's joys and hopes 
and sorrows. 

Maurus Jokai and Sienckeviez are 
the novelists nearest to my heart to- 
day. On a journey recently I put into 
my bag Von Bawerck's review of Karl 
Marx's third proposition, and on this 
journey in addition read Palmer's 
"Lucy of the Stars" and "Pam," with 
a great deal of interest. Alger, Optic, 
Henty, Castleman — well, I'm glad I 
did not have to read them in my day. 
The dime novel is much better. It has 
action, it rests and feeds the imagina- 
tion, it eulogizes and extols virtue and 
chronicles the downfall of vice and the 
unhappy ending of unfair play and 
brutality. 

My children do not care for the 
books that pleased me, yet they browse 
around, in and out, among my books 
and among their own. They have 
their own tastes and defend their judg- 
ments excellently. While not excelling 
in English at school as it is taught, 
they do have a grasp over the things 
they read. They do not have my en- 
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thusiasm over books, and yet they 
often surprise me by what they have 
picked up and by the sanity of their 
views. 

Teachers worry needlessly over 
what their pupils read; each one 
should be helped in the line in which 
his interests lie. The Memoirs of 
Baron de Marbot will attract any boy's 
attention away from cheap literature. 
"The White Company/' by Conan 
Doyle, "Micah Clarke," by Conan 
Doyle, ^and the same author's sketches 
of Sherlock Holmes will take a boy's 
tastes and form them on a higher 
plane. Stevenson's "Treasure Island" 
and Kipling's "Captains Courageous" 
will introduce a boy to "Quentin Dur- 
ward" and "Ivanhoe," "The Talis- 
man," "Count Robert of Paris," and 
then the way is paved for the right 
kind of biography. 

Personally, I feel sorry for the man 
who cannot enjoy Edgar Allen Poe's 
prose works, upon which are founded 
the detective stories of the day. I also 
feel sorry for the man who cannot en- 
joy Bulwer's "Coming Race," the 
precursor of much of the work done 
by Jules Verne, Haggard, Kipling, 
Andrew Lang and Pemberton. I feel 
sorry, too, for the man who cannot en- 
joy Mitchell's "The Pines of Lory," 



"lole," by Chambers, '^Calumet K," 
by Merwin Webster, "Monsieur Beau- 
caire," by Booth Tarkington. All 
these form literature; whether they 
will survive, no one can tell. 

The American people have grown to 
be the greatest book-reading com- 
munity that the world has seen. Natu- 
rally, they read novels more than any 
other class of books, and it is right and 
proper that they should. But they 
also read Herbert Spencer, Darwin, 
Carlyle, Huxley, Tyndall, Goethe, 
Sienckeviez, Jokai, Renan, Mazzini, 
Ibsen, Shaw, Weissman, Hugo, Balzac, 
Hegel, Kant and Schopenhaur to a 
very much greater extent than each is 
read at home. Although this is an 
economic age, in this country there is 
a devotion to literature and to study 
unparalleled since the days of the Ital- 
ian Renaissance. But -my teacher 
friends must not expect to find these 
centers of interest in literature in the 
shadow of high school, or college, or 
library, for the atmosphere of neither 
is favorable to the growth of strength 
or taste in literature. Helen Keller 
recently phrased it — "I do not like col- 
lege, I thought it would be a place 
where one could think; instead, it is 
only a place where one can work." 



HISTORY TEACHING IN ELEMENTARY GRADES 

GEO. P. BROWN. 



I. 



History, as the word is understood 
in elementary education, is a written 
record of events that aflfect nations. 
It describes the process of the growth 
of a people from a former to a subse- 



quent condition. It is the biography 
of the community: Its study is that 
of a moving panorama created by the 
imagination, in which each succeeding 
event is seen as the eflfect of a cause. 
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The .reading and telling of stories 
in the primary grades is a necessary 
preparation for the study of history, 
for in these stories the child is ever 
tracing causes to their effects. He is 
no more conscious of this relation 
than he is of the fact that all events 
occur in time and all bodies exist in 
space. But when he is ready to enter 
upon the study of history be will not 
only be conscious of an event's follow- 
ing another in time, but he will recog- 
nize an influence that compels it to do 
this. The child is bom with this en- 
dowment which becomes conscious as 
experience grows. 

It is not so easy for the child to 
trace causes to their effects in the com- 
plex life of a nation as in his own 
life or that of others. The fatal er- 
ror in teaching history was, formerly, 
in making it a memory exercise which 
often resulted not in a memory of 
events, but of words merely, — a pure 
waste of effort. 

The special function of the study of 
histoiy is to learn of the causes that 
have influenced men individually and 
collectively, and of the results pro- 
duced by those influences. If this is 
admitted as the function of the study 
of history our problem as teachers of 
the subject is, How to so present this 
matter that the young learner shall 
take the right attitude toward the 
study in the elementary schools. Very 
much depends upon the method and 
everything depends upon the interest 
awakened in ''the learner. 

The interest must be m the subject, 
not in something foreign which is me- 
chanically attached •to it ; such as 
standing in class, regard for the opin- 



ion of the teacher, passing examina- 
tion tests, and the like. These may be 
subordinate interests, but interest in 
the moving panorama of the life of 
the people must be the commanding 
one. 

Children must be able to interpret 
the meaning of the printed page with 
the ease of oral speech before the page 
will be a source of interest to them. 
The ear carries a meaning of language 
to which the eye is blind, for the evi- 
dent reason that the children have been 
interpreting language through their 
ears all their lives. The voice, the ges- 
tures, and, the facial expression help to 
convey to the child the meaning of the 
unfamiliar oral, word when used in 
conversation. Young children under- 
stand much that they cannot utter. 
The school, for the most part, has en- 
couraged the arrest of the growth of 
the child's power of utterance by its 
neglect to cultivate that power. The 
writer in his youth believed that to un- 
derstand was the principal thing, and 
that facility in utterance was of minor 
importance. Mastery of words was 
not insisted upon. Because words 
were not learned, but their meaning 
was inferred from the connection, the 
word was not an aid in interpreting 
the meaning when used in another 
connection in which the meaning was 
not so evident. This poor teaching, 
which regarded reading as a facility 
in uttering the words, produced that 
kind of reading which was a mechan- 
ical mouthing of words; and so the 
reading exercise was worse than 
wasted effort on the • part of both 
teacher and child. 
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A child, thus taught to read, is help- 
less when set to work to study a page in 
his history, or in any other book. The 
principal barrier to a child's solution 
of arithmetical or algebraic problems 
is his inability to read them. 

The root of this evil lies in the un- 
skillful teaching of languagfe in the 
lower grades. 

It is the design of the writer in 
following numbers, first, to show the 



preparation needed in the lower grades 
for the study of history in the grades 
where the text-book is used, and then 
to set forth a method of presentation 
by the teacher of the subject matter so 
as to encourage a growing interest in 
reading history. 

The reader who would follow the 
movement in the succeeding numbers 
should first master what has been set 
forth in this introductory chapter. 



A FURTHER WORD TO TEACHERS ON THE RELATION OF 
OUT OF SCHOOL INTERESTS TO SCHOOL WORK. 



{Continued from September Number.) 

[From a paper by L. A. Hatch 
printed in the Northern Illinois Nor- 
mal School Quarterly for May, 1907.] 

Let us see what might be done by a 
teacher who is fortunate enough to be 
invited by a boy to visit his chickens 
to see how he cared for them. This 
visit should indicate to her here and 
there a line of work for this boy. If 
wisely used meaning and interest will 
be put into his drawing, construction 
work, arithmetic, reading and lan- 
guage. He might draw plans for 
coops for chickens, for a henhouse, 
roosts, feeding troughs and nests. 
Some of these things make the best 
kind of shop work. He will need to 
measure and estimate the amount and 
cost of materials. He will read in 
books, magazines and government pub- 
licatons about poultry. He will write 
for some of these things and thus put 
motive back of what he does in letter 
writing. This is suggestive of what 
our schools can do to bring the work 
close to the child. Things learned in 
this way stay learned. The reason 
why pupils forget so much is because 
they care so little for it. It is too far 



removed from their interests. They 
are required to be too passiye in so 
much of their learning. There needs 
to be more activity on their part that 
is purposeful from their point of view. 
There should be a large plan for in- 
dividual initiative in the planning and 
doing of school work. There should 
be less of what appears to be arbitrary 
dictation of lessons to be learned from 
the teacher. In other words pupils 
should be held more for independent 
thought and work instead of waiting 
to be told what to do next. As has 
been suggested they should block out 
the work to be done from day to day. 
After a recitation is over they should 
know what they have done and should 
think through what should be done 
next and how it should be done. This 
is far better than to have the teacher 
say, "Take topic so and so," or "Read 
to page 95 in the book." Pupils 
should know what they need to find 
next. They are the ones to ask ques- 
tions for they are the ones who should 
wish to know, yet how often do we 
find the teacher ^asking all the ques- 
tions and the pupils reciting to the 
teacher. 
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MATERIALS OF TEACHING 

A Department De*voted to Discussions and Reports of Schoolroom 
Work and of Soufces of Experience and Opportunities for Expression 
AwailabU in Teaching. J» Conducted by Geo. Alfred Brown 




Vacation a Life Test of School 
Education. 

The opening days of school, after 
the long summer vacation, give op- ' 
portunity to observe something of the 
general effects of school education by 
comparison of tjrpes. Luther Bur- 
bank and others, working to improve 
the character of vegetable and animal 
life, test any achievement by its per- 
manence as shown in the power to 
maintain the improved characteristic 
in succeeding propagations. If the 
new type persists, true development 
has been secured. If it tends to revert 
to the undeveloped form, there has 
been no change secured in the con- 
trolling nature of this ts^pe of life. 
Education that secures a true develop- 
ment of character will stand this test 
of permanence in the attitude toward 
truth, beauty and goodness which con- 
trols conduct. If the school, during 
the work of one year in any grade, has 
influenced the personality of the pu- 
pils, as well as trained the brain activ- 
ities, this will show in the interests 
followed by the children during the 
vacation* 

The questions that children ask, as 
well as the attitude they take, as they 
pass through the experiences of vaca- 
tion indicate, generally, what educa- 
tion is doing for them as persons. 
When a boy ceases to throw stones at 
the birds, and wants to know why an 



oriole builds so deep a nest while the 
crow makes his so shallow, education 
has replaced the physical activity by 
an intellectual interest. Children 
come to such an attitude, not as the 
result of nature study, or training in 
scientific observations alone, but 
through the influence of literature and 
other studies as well. It is, indeed, 
the result of all the educational in- 
fluences which have broadened the 
range of attention, and enriched the 
interests and powers of appreciation 
of the child. The boy has come to be 
a different being from his old self, and 
will not revert to the old attitude if 
education has effectively developed his 
nature. I believe this is the difference 
between cultural education and the 
training of a specialist. A boy, given 
only a special training in nature life, 
or other specialty for either a profes- 
sional or an economic end) might be- 
come keen in his interest and attention 
toward some phases of nature, while 
toward other phases his uncultivated 
attitude of reaction remained in con- 
trol. Remove the professional or 
economic aim for the special interest 
and a person so trained tends at once 
to revert to the uncultivated attitude, 
even within the field of his special 
training. 

If this is so, then the school cannot 
depend on results secured through an 
external incentive such as rewards 
and punishments, rivalry for class 
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standing, or the mere purpose of meet- 
ing the requirements of the teacher. 
Unless the work itself shall, in the end 
at least, impress the children and de- 
velop wider interests, deeper sources 
of appreciation, and better purposes, 
unless, in other words, it shall affect 
the character in its controlling in- 
sights and convictions, there is no cer- 
tainty that the school trained child 
will not revert to the attitude of the 
uncultured under the test of out of 
school life. I have, in another place, 
called this deeper element of the teach- 
er's work the dramatic movement in 
education. Perhaps that name is ap- 
propriate, also, as indicating a neces- 
sary quality in the method of teaching 
children. 

Dramatization a Means of Growth 
Many primary grade teachers are 
having the children occasionally trans- 
form a story into a game. Children 
take the different parts and present 
the characters and things mentioned in 
the story, not only the human and the 
animal characters, but the inanimate 
as well, such as the wind, the sun, ap- 
ples, leaves or other things that may 
be used in the story to set forth the 
incidents related. There is almost 
nothing of dramatization in the liter- 
ary sense, but the childreil give the ac- 
tion involved through motions, more 
or less conventionalized for the pur- 
pose by themselves, and a little dia- 
logue or monologue in the children's 
own language. This activity has been 
introduced in connection with the 
work of learning to read for the pur- 
pose of cultivating the power to hold 
the parts of a narration or story in 
mind as it is read sentence by sen- 



tence, and connect them in such a way 
as to develop the point of the whole. 
Arnold Tompkins used to say that the 
child gave an entire discourcc though 
he compressed its expression into one 
or two words. The conception of all 
of the steps involved in carrying out 
such a discourse, and of the relations 
between the different parts, and the 
need of expressing these, grows more 
rapidly through the activity of games, 
and such representations as have been 
referred to, than it does through iHe 
reading lesson at first. Once the in- 
terest and attention can be readily 
held to the unfolding story in the 
book, however, the reading lesson 
gives opportunity for much richer and 
more definite growth in this power to 
follow and appreciate the details in- 
volved. If dramatization is to be car- 
ried on in the grades above the second 
or third, then, another purpose for the 
work must control in selecting the ma- 
terial and directing the work. 

Sciiooi. No. 15, Indianapous. 

A school, visited in September, 
gave me the opportunity to follow the 
practice in the use of dramatizations 
as the teachers are working it out in 
the different grades. This school is 
conducted by Lydia Blaich, a teacher 
of much insight and in such close and 
sympathetic touch with child life as to 
be able to feel and meet in some way 
the needs of growth. 

In the lower grades the dramatiza- 
tion was connected very closely with 
the reading lesson. As I entered a 
second grade I found Little Boy Blue 
asleep under a table, a group of girls 
frolicking at one side and several boys 
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on the point of raging up from the 
back of the room with deep bellow- 
ings. One little girl acted as prologue 
and explained that the sheep were in 
the meadow, the cows in the corn and 
Little Boy Blue under a hay cock fast 
asleep. Then Little Boy Blue woke 
up and hurried them all back into their 
recitation places, and the story was 
read from the book with much vigor 
and interest in every detail. In fourtli 
and fifth grades, however, the dramat- 
ization was a. separate exercise. The 
purpose of this work here seemed to 
be the cultivation of an appreciation 
of sentiments expressed in the stories. 
In the fourth grade a boy, while walk- 
ing busily about, sang about as fol- 
lows: 

"I am a jolly miller, 
And I live on the River Dee, 
As happy as happy can be. 
The mill grinds for all the people. 
And I have all I need. 
I envy no one, no, not I, 
And nobody envies me." 

Then another boy came forward 
wearily and, interrupting the song, 
asked why he was so happy. And to 
the miller's answer replied that he, 
though a king, would gladly change 
places. The miller, of course, was not 
tempted, and the boys took their seats. 
There was little effort for expressive 
characterization. The boys were boys 
repeating the sentiments of the author. 
An emphasis was given these senti- 
ments, however, when one assumed 
them as his own and defended them. 

Similarly more and more complex 
conceptions of life and service were 
being developed in the upper grades. 
The fitting culmination of this work in 



the school, given on the day of my 
visit, was the reproduction by eighth 
grade pupils of the great White House 
Conference of Governors and Special- 
ists on the conservation of the nation's 
natural resource. Some of the boys 
had made a small platform at one side 
of the central hallway, and this was 
appropriately decorated. Four char- 
acters sat on this platform. President 
Roosevelt, John Mitchell, Andrew 
Carnegie and James J. Hill . The rest 
of the class, acting as the governors, 
sat in chairs arranged in a semicircle 
in front of the platform. One girl, 
acting as the chorus of a Greek drama, 
described the call for the conference, 
the high conception of public duty, 
and the great dignity that made it so 
impressive to the people of its purpose. 
She also explained the arrangement of 
the East Room of the White House 
for the meetings, the maps and other 
special exhibits .and decorations pro- 
vided, and gave short accounts of the 
achievements of the different speakers. 
The President then addressed the con- 
ference on "Conservation as a National 
Duty." The sentences were the clear 
and incisive language of Mr. Roose- 
velt. He then introduced Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie, who gave a paper, taking 
five or six minutes to read, giving 
some of the more comprehensive state- 
ments on the waste of mineral re- 
sources taken from the original dis- 
cussion. John Mitchell spoke a few 
words on the value of the man behind 
the product and of the waste 6l hu- 
man life under present conditions. 
Other members of the conference from 
the floor of the house took part with 
short papers or speeches, and finally 
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James J. Hill began a paper on Trans- 
portation. The boy taking this part, 
however, made an inexpressive recita- 
tion Qf his reading. The teacher finally 
interrupted, and attempted to secure 
by drill the impressive delivery that 
had characterized the proceedings up 
to this point. But where the at- 
mosphere of an imagined great occa- 
sion had failed to arouse a natural 
earnestness of expression, fitting to 
the high thought to be spoken, drill 
succeeded but little better. The result 
was an unreal imitation of the teach- 
er's inspiring emphasis on significant 
words and passages* This boy was the 
only one not carried out of himself 
into a larger life by the spirit of the 
occasion. 

It seemed to me that in this school, 
as a whole, important discoveries were 
being made of means which, when bet- 
ter understood and adapted, will help 
to make school education a more def- 
inite and permanent influence on char- 
acter. 

The Junior High School. 

One of the most interesting devel- 
opments in the arrangement of the 
school course has been carried on at 
Richmond, Indiana, for about a dozen 
years. This is ah organization of 
seventh and eighth grade classes as a 
distinct school, transitional in its 
methods of instruction and discipline 
between the lower grades and the high 
school. Different features of this new 
arrangement have appealed to super- 
intendents and people interested in 
adapting the plan to their own schools. 
In some cases the economy resulting 
from the opportunity to maintain 



classes of more uniform size has in- 
fluenced the adoption of the plan. 
Others have appreciated the possibil- 
ity of better instruction from the bet- 
ter preparation and natural interest 
teachers have in some subjects, and 
they adopt departmental instruction 
without providing for the other feat- 
ures of the plan. 

The initiation of this arrangement 
as a distinct part of the school course 
has been developed in Richmond for 
the single purpose of meeting in a bet- 
ter way the needs of the children as 
they grow into a student attitude. 
The guide in adjusting the plan has 
been the need of the children. Any 
economic advantages that result have 
been absorbed in better salaries for the 
teachers ; and power to teach the chil- 
dren of these ages has controlled in se- 
lecting instructors rather than interest 
in a particular subject of study. 

A day spent in this ^^]\imov High 
School" of Richmond impressed the 
fact upon me that the children do re- 
spond at once to the emphasis which 
the organization gives to the student 
attitude. I have often* observed that 
children of this age chafed, became 
restless, and dissatisfied at the contin- 
ued limitations and the meagemess of 
instruction possible in the ordinary 
separate grade room with one teacher 
for all subjects, and have commended 
in these columns the practice of seat- 
ing seventh and eighth grade classes 
together as of special benefit to the 
lower class. 

In Richmond all of the children in 
the eighth grade and in the last half 
of the seventh grade in the city come 
to one central building erected for this 
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work. There are four large rooms 
used for assembly and study purposes, 
a manual training room, library, and 
a number of recitation rooms. In sev- 
eral subjects two hour periods are 
used, part of the time being given to 
study with the teacher and part to rec- 
itation. I observed the work during 
the entire time of such a double period 
in a beginning algebra class. The 
teacher made excellent use of the op- 
portunity to keep in touch with indi- 
vidual needs as the new subject was 
opened up to the class. In a German 
class also the initiative of the pupils in 
taking hold of the subject showed 
their appreciation of the opportunities 
of this greater school and their power' 
to take the interest and attitude of 
students. 

Children of 12 to 14 years have 
some power of reflection and for main- 
tained interests, but are not ready to 
assume the same responsibilities for 
study and conduct required of high 
school students. - Teachers in the up- 
per grades recognize this growing 
power and develop it as far as condi- 
tions permit. The question raised by 
the success of the Richmond experi- 
ment concerns the improvement of the 
conditions for this purpose, under 
which the teacher works, as this may 
be secured through a reorganization 
which will provide for a transitional 
form of school. The most helpful at- 
titude to take in studying the needs of 
the school is one which considers edu- 
cation as a continuous process of 
growth. The organization of the 
school must be such as will at all times 
meet the demands of the greater and 
more mature personality being contin- 



ually developed. It must not only 
provide full nourishment for this pro- 
cess of growth at all times, but must 
also supply it in the form best adapted 
to use in developing new powers as the 
process of growth brings these into 
being. This is the educational basis 
upon which to determine what provi- 
sions must be made in the organization 
of the schools. 

Superintendent T. A. Mott and 
Principal N. C. Heironimus are fit- 
ting the Richmond "Junior High 
School" into the system on this basis 
and making it a success. 

Some Educationai, Uses o? Schooi, 

Gardens. 

The school garden work, as it is be- 
ing developed in the schools of Cleve- 
land, has so much of interest in it that 
I shall take it up in detail in succes- 
sive issues of this department. Such 
ample facilities have been provided at 
a number of buildings that school gar- 
dening can be incorporated as part of 
the school work, though as yet it is en- 
tirely voluntary. At this time I want 
to call attention to the various pur- 
poses to which the school garden has 
been profitably applied. The first gar- 
dens were for the normal child. The 
value of these will be discussed in an- 
other issue. Next came gardens for 
defective and backward children. 
These are located at a number of dif- 
ferent buildings. Then the garden for 
the delinquents was provided at the 
Boys' Detention School. Last year a 
kitchen garden was started in connec- 
tion with the cooking school for the 
elementary grades. 
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Mr. Charles Orr, the director of 
schools in Cleveland, gave a short pa- 
per at one of the sections of the 
N.E.A. on the Cleveland school gar- 
dens. The information giv^n below 
about theso. special types of gardens is 
taken from that paper. Another in- 
teresting side of the work was taken 
up last year at the Rosedale school. 
This was called a Botanical Garden. 
Over sixty children were interested 
in it and each planted and cared for a 
plot. Only one variety was planted in 
each plot and no two had the same. 
As a result there was a classification of 
over sixty varieties of flowers in 
bloom in this garden during the sum- 
mer. This work connects closely with 
that of the gardens for normal chil- 
dren, and will be further discussed in 
that connection. What follows is from 
Mr. Orr's paper. 

"The method pursued in gardens 
for defectives is necessarily somewhat 
different from that for the normal 
child. These were conducted at five 
schools in the present year with 97 in- 
dividual gardens. Practically all the 
defective children at these schools take 
part in the work. Those unable to 
plant seeds or to measure walks and 
beds, took delight in keeping the paths 
free from weeds and rubbish. The 
mentally deficient derived much profit 
from the work. The physically weak 
were benefited by continuous exercise 
in the open air and sunshine. As a re- 
sult of our experience it is confidently 
believed that the school garden for the 
defective child has a distinct mission, 
not only as being helpful in restoring 
it to a more normal conditon of mind 



and body, but as opening up a way to 
an occupation in life. 

"The garden for delinquents begun 
this year is attached to the truant and 
detention school. Only a small begin- 
ning has been made as yet, but the re- 
sults obtained encourage us to think 
that much may be done in another 
year. The method is similar to that 
in the gardens for defectives. We find 
the boys at this school eager to take up 
the work and some who are confirmed 
truants have come to love the garden. 
We regret that conditions will not per- 
mit these boys to remain at the school 
during the summer vacation. 

• "The kitchen garden at Oakland is 
the only one of its type yet opened in 
Cleveland. It is of special interest in 
view of the widespread development 
of cooking and domestic training in 
elementary and high schools. The 
garden is located immediately outside 
the door of the cooking school and is 
planted with such vegetables as are 
commonly used on the table, and also 
some of the grain foods, and flax, 
hemp and other fibrous plants from 
which textiles are made. 

"The planting this year was done 
by a regular gardener, but the children 
took great interest in the work and it 
is hoped next year to work out a plan 
by which they may sow, plant and cul- 
tivate every vegetable they are likely 
to require for their work or lesson. 
It will be seen that this kind of garden- 
ing enables girls to understand the 
plants which form our chief daily 
food. 

"As has been suggested by one who 
has given much study to this form of 
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garden, it awakens in these girls a 
newer and deeper interest in things 
that have heretofore had only a mar- 
ket value ; and those who acquire such 
a practical knowledge of gardening 
during school life will readily see in 



later life, if they possess only ever so 
small a garden, a means whereby a lit- 
tle saving to the family purse may be 
effected and the household contin- 
ually supplied with fresh homegrown 
vegetables." 



CAVES. 



?. M. FUI^TZ. 



Caves of great dimensions are 
formed only in limestone regions and 
by the action of running, underground 
water. There are many caves of 
smaller size which have been formed 
through other agencies, such as lava 
caves, which owe their existence to 
some material having been covered by 
flowing lava, the material afterwards 
decomposing and passing away, or 
from, small areas of very porous lava 
disintegrating and leaving the space 
surrounded by walls of harder lava. 
But such caves are limited in extent. 
There are also open grottos formed 
by wave action; but they are never ex- 
tensive and their term of existence is 
limited, because the same agency 
which formed them, in time breaks 
down their walls. There are also 
vein caverns, but these are of snil 
more limited extent, and where they 
are of any size whatever have usually 
been enlarged by the action of run- 
ning water. 

Limestone regions furnish the only 
conditions which result in extensive 
caverns, and even there the strata 
must lie practically undisturbed to 
permit of cave-forming on a large 
scale. Large limestone deposits are 
frequently made up of layers of rock 
of varying hardness, which permit of 
cave formation through the carrying 



away by running water of the softer 
strata, the harder strata forming the 
floor and roof. Water first finds its 
way down into the limestone strata 
along the vertical joints which are 
characteristic of limestone formation 
The greatest cave region in the 
world extends from southern Indiana 
through Kentucky into Tennessee. 
The region really covers a much 
larger area than where the great caves 
of the three mentioned states are 
found, including much of Vii'ginia 
and West Virginia; but on account of 
the movements accompanying the 
mountain-making there, the strata 
were so much disturbed that the for- 
mation of great caves is not possible. 
Luray Cavern in Virginia is in this 
region. The Natural Bridge is but a 
remnant of the roof of an old cave. 
The limestone throughout the Indi- 
ana, Kentucky and Tennessee region 
lies practically undistdrbed and in 
nearly horizontal position. The beds 
are of different thickness, from a few 
inches to several feet, and of varying 
hardness. Some are very soft and 
easily eroded. Some are hard and 
strongly resist water action. The 
same bed of rock is not everywhere of 
the same hardness, which accounts 
for the great diversity in size and 
shape of the passages of which the 
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caves are composed. In common with 
all stratified rocks^ these limestone 
strata contain many vertical joints 
along which water readily finds a 
way. The direction of these joints 
has controlled the position of the cave 
and accounts for many of the angles 
and turnings. 

The rainfall of the region is plenti- 
ful, and the water sinking into the 
ground soon finds one of these joints, 
along which it flows. The rain-water 
in passing through the air and 
through the soil takes up carbonic 
acid gas which acts as a dissolver of 
rock material. The rock contains 
flint nodules and particles. Flint is 
much harder than limestone, and as 
these nodules and particles are freed 
they break up and form cutting ma- 
terial, which very much accelerates 
the erosion as they are tumbled along 
by the running water. Sand is also 
carried down from the soil above and 
materially aids in the erosion. A pas- 
sage once started, the course is natur- 
ally guided along a softer stratum, 
and if the rock compbsing that stra- 
tum is very easily eroded, a cave of 
wide dimensions is formed. If the 
water is following a vertical joint 
through rock of nearly uniform hard- 
ness the cave is likely to be narrow. 
All these characteristics show in the 
caves of this region. 

Through the whole region sink- 
holes abound. Some are small, only 
the earth above the rock having been 
carried away. Others are larger, the 
rock having been dissolved, broken 
up and carried along. Some are im- 
mense in size ; they are where the roof 
of a cave has collapsed, forming a 



veritable valley. One of these in Ken- 
tucky contains over 2,000 acres and is 
several miles in length. Of course in 
this valley the drainage is all through 
the ground and none of it finds a way 
out on the surface. There are regions 
in Kentucky where for many miles 
one can travel without finding a run- 
ning creek. The creeks are there, but 
they are far underground. The drain- 
age from the surface is entirely 
through sink-holes. Some of the riv- 
ers are really large streams which get 
nearly their whole supply of water 
from creeks which flow out from un- 
der the bluffs which border the valley. 
Green River, which flows past the 
opening from Mammoth Cave, is such 
a stream. 

The most noted of the many caves 
of this region are Mammoth Cave in 
Kentucky, Nickajack Cave in Tennes- 
see, and Wyandotte Cave in Indiana. 

WYANDOTTE CAVE. 

Wyandotte Cave is situated about 
six miles north of the Ohio River in. 
Crawford county, Indiana. The sur- 
face of this portion of the state is 
very rough. There are many high 
ridges separated by deep ravines with 
steep and rocky sides. The water 
courses are dry for a greater portion 
of the time, on account of the rapid 
fall and the steep slopes of the ridges, 
which make the drainage very rapid. 
In times of heavy rainfall the water 
courses are occupied by roaring tor- 
rents, but within a few hours the flood 
subsides and the rocky beds are dry 
again. Some of these steeprsided ra- 
vines are undoubtedly old caverns 
where the roof has collapsed and the 
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rock material finally carried away. 
The region was at one time wooded, 
but much of the timber has been taken 
off. Hickory, oak, beech and gum 
abound. Until recent years little use 
has been made of the gum tree, but on 
account of the growing scarcity of 
lumber it is now being cut and ship- 
ped out in large quantities. Much of 
the land is too rough for agriculture, 
and where the timber has been cut off, 
it has grown up with brush. 

The region was largely settled in 
the years between 1800 and 18 10. 
Many of the farms that were cleared 
at that time have long since been de- 
serted. The houses and barns have 
disappeared, the fences rotted down 
and the fields grown up with brush 
and a new growth of trees. In pass- 
ing over the hills, one not infre- 
quently comes across an old orchard 
which shows that it has died down 
and been reproduced from sprouts a 
number of times. 

Wyandotte Cave is situated in one 
of these great ridges which lies about 
a mile from the Big Blue River a few 
miles away from where it empties into 
the Ohio. The entrance to the cave is 
40 or 50 feet below the crown of the 
ridge at that point, and probably a 
hundred feet below the general level 
of the country some distance back. 
The entrance is undoubtedly where 
the cave originally united with an- 
other, the roof of which long ago col- 
lapsed to form the beginning of the 
great ravine, in one of the bluffs of 
which the opening of the cave now is. 

In visiting the cave it is necessary 
to have a guide. The passages are so 
extensive and so intricate that in the 



absolute darkness which prevails one 
who does not know the cave would 
soon be lost. Lights are also needed, 
candles or small lamps or lanterns be- 
ing used. These small lamps do not 
succeed in lighting up the cave to any 
great extent, but serve the purpose of 
showing the path and of keeping a 
party together where two or more 
visit the cave at the same time. For 
illuminating the cave so that the roof 
and sides of the great chambers may 
be seen in detail, magnesium and 
other powders are burned at intervals. 
All of the many varied features of the 
cave have names. These names have 
been given on account of fancied re- 
semblances to well-known places and 
objects. While they serve a useful 
purpose to the ordinary visitor, and 
add interest to a trip, yet little men- 
tion will be made of them here because 
of want of space, as well as for the 
fact this is not intended as a guide to 
any particular cave. The intention is 
to give an idea of cave formation and 
of features which accompany it. 

The opening into Wyandotte Cave 
is about six feet high and twenty feet 
wide. It owes its existence no doubt 
to the breaking down of the roof of 
the cave which formed the present 
deep ravine, this old cave having been 
part of the present system. Just in- 
side the entrance a large passage be- 
gins, 50 feet wide and 25 feet high, 
which extends for several hundred 
feet. The floor of this passage is 
nearly level and quite dusty. When 
the cave was discovered it was deeply 
covered with the dirt which was used 
to manufacture saltpetre. The roof is 
an irregular arch, in some places as 
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much as 30 to 40 feet above the floor. 
The sides are uneven, caused by the 
layers of rock being of different hard- 
ness. This wide hall soon contracts 
to a tunnel-like passage in which sides 
and arch are comparatively smooth, 
showing that the rock was of a more 
uniform texture, besides being harder 
and resisting erosion to a greater de- 
gree. 

Then the cave widens again and the 
roof runs up to 40 or 50 feet. Here 
' the floor is obstructed by great masses 
of rock that have fallen from above, 
and to go farther along the passage 
one must climb over or around them. 
Some of these fallen rocks are of im- 
mense size, and all are angular, show- 
ing that they have fallen since the run- 
ning water has ceased active opera- 
tions in that part of the cave. Com- 
paring seme of these great blocks 
with the roof immediately above, you 
seem to be able to locate the very de- 
pressions in the roof from which they 
have fallen. 

As you continue along the passages 
you find that they do not keep a 
straight course, but curve and twist 
and wind around, and even sometimes 
turn rather sharp angles. The course 
has been glided by the vertical joints 
that existed when erosion began, and 
by the local hardness of the rock. The 
floor is uneven, too, not merely from 
the rock masses that have fallen from 
above, but from depressions and 
ridges formed by the unequal harden- 
ing of the rock, the stream of course 
carrying away the softer rock and 
leaving the harder portions. For the 
most part the floor is covered with 
dry dirt and rock fragments, but there 



are places here and there, especially 
where the ridges occur, that are the 
hard bare rock. 

A quarter of a mile from the en- 
trance we enter a great hall with 
jagged walls and high, rough ceiling. 
After passing along this for 200 or 
300 feet, the cave seems to come to an 
end; but in reality there are two ways 
to go on. The wall that seems to end 
the passage is one side of a great 
transverse fissure. To the left as we 
face this wall we may climb up 50 
feet through the cleft of the fissure 
and enter what is known as the Old 
Cave. Or we may turn to the right 
and slide feet foremost into a hole 
that is just large enough to squeeze 
through. This takes us into the New 
Cave with its miles upon miles of pas- 
sages, many of which have never been 
explored to the end. This passage 
into the New Cave at one time had 
been much larger, but after the old 
stream which formerly flowed 
through this portion of the cave had 
dropped to a lower level and found a 
new course, the dripping water de- 
posited the limestone, which it had 
taken up in solution from the rocks 
above, along the sides and around the 
margins of the passage until it was so 
nearly closed that some of the rock 
had to be removed before an entrance 
into the New Cave could be gained. 

The Old Cave was discovered early 
after 1800. The first settlers of the 
country knew of its existence. For 
fifty years it was visited by casual 
travelers. No care was taken to pro- 
tect its natural wonders or preserve 
its beauty. Many of its fine forma- 
tions were wantonly broken and its 
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walls badly smoked and marked up 
with charcoal. 

In 1950 the New Cave was discov- 
ered. When a flat stone along one 
margin of the Old Cave was over- 
turnedy a small opening was observed. 
This opening was too small to permit 
even of a person squeezing through, 
and to gain an entrance some of the 
formation had to be broken away, 
as already has been mentioned. By 
the time the New Cave was discov- 
ered the owners of the property had a 
realization of what the cave meant as 
a natural wonder, and it was protected 
from vandalism. It has been pro- 
tected constantly ever since, and to- 
day it is in the best state of preserva- 
tion of any of the great caves of the 
world. The terms "Old Cave" and 
"New Cave" were applied more par- 
ticularly to designate the time of dis- 
covery, but there is even a better sig- 
nification that might be attached. The 
Old Cave really is older in time. It 
was probably pretty well formed be- 
fore the New Cave was begun. It is at 
a higher level, and in cave formation 
the usual order is for a series of caves 
to be formed at the location of the 
first stratum from the surface that is 
soft enough to be easily worn by the 
running water. In the course of time, 
as the drainage of the country is cut 
to a lower level, the water in the cave 
gradually finds another passage at a 
lower level, deserting the one at the 
top. Thus Old Wyandotte Cave is 
one of the earlier ones of the region. 
The New Wyandotte Cave, being at 
a lower fcvel, is of later origin. The 
OM Cave is for the most part dry. 
Its stalactite and stalagmite formations 
show age when compared with those 



of the New Cave. Little change is 
taking place in it today. The gjrpsum 
and epsom salt crystals which occur 
so profusely in the New Cave are not 
so frequently seen in the Old Cave. 

The New Cave is endless in its 
ramifications. It has never been fully 
explored. A trip of nearly ten miles 
has been taken along one of its pas- 
sages without finding the end. Being 
lower than the Old Cave, there are 
more moist and wet places, and there 
are a number of springs and runnning 
streams. In many places there is 
dripping water, and stalactite and 
stalagmite formation is still going on. 
The passages are, in size and appear- 
ance, very much the same as thqse al- 
ready spoken of, excepting that, run- 
ning for so many miles, there is of 
course much greater variety. In some 
places they are wide and lofty, mak- 
ing galleries of such dimensions that 
large business block could set down on 
the floor and not touch either the 
sides or roof of the passage. In some 
places they are so low that you must 
walk stooped over, or go on hands 
and knees. In other places the way is 
so narrow that there is just room 
enough to squeeze through. Some- 
times the walls are smooth, and the 
arch perfect. Then they are rough, 
and the roof uneven. Many places 
the floors are deep with dust. Again 
there are sand banks, and still again 
bare rock floors. Sometimes the floor 
drops suddenly, and not infrequently 
such a place is a slippery incline down 
which you must go with care. Across 
the roof, and sometimes running 
lengthwise, there are mary cracks and 
seams from which water js dripping, 
and along which there is a row of 
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white, and sometimes glistening, sta- 
lactites. Beneath, where the dripping 
water from the stalactites strike the 
floor, there are stalagmite pillars. 
Sometimes the stalactite above 
reaches the stalagmite below and a 
colimm is formed. Sometimes the 
front of a cave along side the main 
passage is nearly shut off with a row 
of these columns, which are ribbed and 
fluted not unlike the colimins of some 
ancient Greek temple. 

Crystals of gypsum and epsom salts 
abound. The gypsum takes the forms 
of rosettes, and some of the forma- 
tions are so perfect as to look like 
roses carved in white rock. The ep- 
som salt crystals are frequently fine, 
long and needle-shaped, and cover the 
surface of the dust or wall so per- 
fectly as to look like a silver fur. 
They are very fragile and a stroke 
of the hand destroys the beauty of the 
surface. When broken, they mingle 
with the dust and present to it a glis- 
tening silver effect. In some places the 
ceiling is covered with crystals, and 
when illuminated with the flash of 
magnesium, the vault is not unlike 
that of the starry heavens at night. 

One of the wonders of the cave is a 
great fall of rock known as "Monu- 
ment Mountain" which stands under 
"Wallace's Grand Dome" This fall 
of rock is a veritable mountain, the 
top of which is nearly loo feet above 
the floor of the cave. The vault of 
the dome is fully 50 feet above this 
summit of the mountain. The majes- 
tic dome was formed by the great fall 
of rock which makes up the mountain. 
The vault appears like an inverted pit, 
the huge steps of which are formed 
by each layer of rock breaking away 



somewhat nearer to the center than 
its predecessor. At the center a great 
slab of nearly white limestone caps the 
dome. It is with difficulty that one 
climbs to the top of the mountain; but 
when one is there and the whole vast 
amphitheatre is illuminated with the 
magnesium light, a spectacle is pre- 
sented, the like of which is not to be 
seen anywhere else in the world. 

There are a number of other places 
in the cave of similar appearance and 
structure to Monument . Mountain and 
Wallace's Grand Dome, but none of 
them on anything like the scale of 
magnitude. One of the domes is 
known as Milroy's Temple. This is 
of special interest, because it is not in 
one of the main passages, but seems to 
have been formed almost independ- 
ently of the cave. It is reached by a 
very difficult passage of nearly one 
hundred feet leading from the main 
cave. One interesting thing about it 
is the presence of a waterfall. This 
waterfall is in a shaft which opens 
among a great pile of rock with which 
the floor of the temple is strewn. It 
is not possible to descend the shaft to 
see the running water, but it is very 
distinctly heard. This waterfall has 
been active ever since Milroy's Tem- 
ple was discovered about 30 years 
ago. The stream forming it is un- 
doubtedly the descendant of the one 
which formed Milroy's Temple, but 
which has long since changed its 
course to a lower level. The walls of 
this temple are rich in stalactite and 
stalagmite formations. 

Of the springs and streams of the 
cave, Crayfish Spring is perhaps the 
one of most interest, probably be- 
cause it is the home of crayfish. They 
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are white, or rather semi-transparent. 
In all other respects they resemble the 
crayfish found in open water. 

During the winter months the cave 
is the home of countless numbers of 
bats. Along in the fall months they 
begin to find their way into the cave 
through various passages. They do 
not seem to come into the main open- 
ing in any great number, which shows 
that there must be other openings into 
the cave. They congrega'te most in 
passages about a mile back from the 
main entrance. They hang themselves 
up from the ceiling head downward 
and remain there until the warm 
months of late spring, or early sum- 
mer. Some idea of the countless num- 
bers may be had from the following 
comparison : 

The writer enclosed between his 
thumb and forefinger a bunch, which, 
when separated, was found to contain 
seven bats. At a liberal rough esti- 
mate this would mean between 250 
and 300 to the square footi Patches 
of the ceiling were seen to contain an 
unbroken mass of bats over an area 
as much as 40 by 50 feet. Of course 
such an area was an unusually large 
one, but all the areas taken together 
would certainly amount up into acres. 
The bats exhibit no life until warmed 
up. Holding one in the hand for a 



few minutes will generally warm it up 
sufficiently for it to exhibit some 
movement, and if held for a long. time 
and then tossed into the air it will us- 
ually take to flight, although not al- 
ways. One taken from the roof of 
the cave and placed back there in a 
short time will immediately renew his 
hold, and go on with his sleep as 
though he had not been interrupted. 

Another interesting feature of Wy- 
andotte Cave in common with all 
caves of the region, is the presence, in 
large quantities, of saltpetre; and in 
the years immediately following its 
discovery the deposit of dirt on the 
floor was used for its manufacture. It 
is an interesting fact that the cave 
region of Kentucky furnished the salt- 
petre that was used in the manufac- 
ture of gunpowder during the war of 
181 2, and but for this supply our 
country would have been in sore 
straits. At Wyandotte Cave the re- 
mains of the old apparatus used in the 
extraction of salt-petre may still be 
seen. 

There are many other features of 
interest, and which might be spoken 
of here with profit, but already 
enough has been written to give what 
was intended at the outset; that is, a 
general idea of cave formation and 
the present appearance of one of the 
great caves of the world. 
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THE JUSTIFYING MEANS. 
By Mary E. Fitzg^rau). 

{Continued from the September Number.) 



Miss Keith, hearing of the demoli- 
tion of Elizabeth's highly prized pen- 
wiper lady, had made one for Rusty 
to give her, and had made him one, 
too, of an entirely different pattern, 
very superior, indeed, for himself. He 
had kept his carefully wrapped in a 

4 

beautifully ornamented Japanese pa- 
per napkin, refreshing himself with a 
look at it every night, and thinking of 
the sensation he would create, when, 
the happy possessor of a pair' of "long 
pants," he would take it to school. As 
yet the top of his stockings served him 
admirably for cleaning his pens. 

Katherine, the day after her noble 
defease of him, found within her desk 
a mysterious package containing this 
work of art. She immediately located 
the giver as Clarence Woodruff, a boy 
with **loveIy curly hair," who was the 
admiration of all the girls and the con- 
tempt of the boys, because of his 
"swell" clothes and especially his clean 
handkerchiefs. The notes, containing 
references to mysterious gifts, with 
which she inundated Clarence, puzzled 
him . considerably ; but being rather 
stupid and used to admiration, he ac- 
cepted them and made no inquiries. 
Not until years after did Katherine 
know who was the donor. 

February approached slowly, it 
seemed to Rusty. He had reached the 
goal of his ambition and was now in 
the high row, with a more than fair 
chance of skipping the next room. 
"He was so good, he was a painful 
sight," Miss Stevens had confided to 



Miss Keith. Whenever he spoke of 
his chances for promotion to his 
mother, he made sure to propitiate the 
god of luck by "hitting wood." 

"Gee ! if I didn't get put up, I'd go 
away and be a car barn bandit," he 
had exclaimed one day when trouble in 
school had been imminent, but had 
been warded off in some strange way. 
Sometimes he felt sorry for himself 
when he thought of the humiliation he 
had endured to reach this goal. In 
spite of his brilliant recitations in his- 
tory and geography, his examples had 
a most exasperating habit of not prov- 
ing, thus keeping him in the middle 
row; and from the middle row there 
was no hope of promotion to Miss 
Keith's room. Humbly he made a 
bargain with the detested Elizabeth, 
who was strong in "numbers," but pit- 
ifully weak in everything else. If she 
stepped back to his desk, when reciting 
he would give her the word in season, 
in exchange for her examples, he had 
told her. 

This had worked admirably for a 
while, but the crafty little girl, jealous 
of her supremacy in mathematics, had 
given him the wrong solutions one 
memorable day. He openly denounced 
her in school, threatening personal vio- 
lence, creating such a scene that Miss 
Stevens turned pale. Miss Keith, by 
accident, as it were, came in in the 
midst of it and requested the loan of 
David to go on an errand. 

Nothing was said to him about his 
conduct, over which he puzzled, until it 
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occurred to him that Miss Stevens 
agreed with him in thinking Elizabeth 
the sneak he had called her. After 
this rupture one of Miss Keith's 
"smart" boys took him in hand before 
school hours and put him through his 
arithmetical paces so thoroughly that 
he found himself in the high row and 
could give "pointers" even to Eliza- 
beth. And now only a few days more, 
and Miss Keith, and maybe the apex 
and a clean collar every day. He 
breathed quickly. 

Maybe he'd catch up with Walter, 
who had coached him. No, he 
wouldn't try to do that, because Wal- 
ter might not like it, and for Walter, 
as for everyone who was kind to him, 
he had a passionate admiration. So 
quickly did the time pass in gazing in- 
to the future, that not until Miss 
Stevens touched him on the arm did 
he realize that only ten minutes re- 
mained to learn the hard spelling les- 
son, full of "little, sneaky words, with 
two n's when you thought there was 
only one, and no e's every place where 
they ought to be," as he had told his 
mother, with whom he was very 
chimimy since the nightly readings 
had been going on. 

He stopped with his finger on 
"truly" to wonder what Walter and 
his mother had seemed to be talking 
so much about lately. He was not at 
all deceived by his mother's loud re- 
mark, when he had come upon them 
suddenly, that "them Chinese had some 
fine qualities in their own country and 
it was a pity they didn't stay there." 

Perhaps, — ^but no, it couldn't be ! — 
Walter had been hinting at a pup, — ^a 
collie. He sighed, wishing his mother 



hadn't been so opposed to dogs. It 
must be something else; maybe the 
collar. 

The principal coming in put an end 
to his dreaming. With indignation 
Mr. Williams announced that any boy 
found with tobacco would be sus- 
pended, and followed it with the most 
terrible examples of the effects of 
cigarette smoking, at which two or 
three of the boys grinned. 

The whole lecture passed over 
Rusty's head, as tobacco thus far had 
had no temptations for him, and he 
plunged into the "double n's and no 
e's" before Mr. Williams had left the 
room. 

"Hold these, Rusty, will you?" 
said Walter that noon, as they went 
together into the gymnasium fitted up 
in the basement of the school. "George 
Hemmer turned over the pole three 
times without stopping, and I'm going 
to turn over four. I bet I can." 

"I bet you kin, too," said Rusty, 
storing away in his pockets Walter's 
possessions, without paying any atten- 
tion to what they were. "I bet you 
kin do It five times;" and breathlessly 
he watched until Walter had really 
succeeded in doing it three and a half 
times, when he pranced into the school 
yard for a game of snow-ball. 

In the midst of it he slipped and 
fell directly at the feet of the school 
policeman, with whom, in his unregen- 
erate days, he had waged unceasing 
war. As he struck the earth, the con- 
tents of his pockets scattered over a 
wide area. He jumped up laughing 
and rapidly began to collect them, a 
small paper of tobacco among the rest. 
The policeman, with more alacrity 
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than one might think, pounced upon 
him, exclaiming triumphantly, "There ! 
Caught with the goods on you!" and 
before the bewildered boy could say a 
word, he was being led to the office. , 

Gone were all his dreams of pro- 
motion! Being suspended meant be- 
ing out of school a week at least, and 
in that time the class would have been 
put up; and he, instead of the dizzy 
height of Miss Keith's room, would 
go into Miss Hefron's room, loathed 
of all. He gave an agonized gasp in 
spite of the presence of the policeman. 
The tobacco, which he dimly realized 
having picked up, must belong to Wal- 
ter. Walter did sometimes smoke, he 
knew. But never would he tell on 
Walter; no, not if they killed him. 
Miss Keith, consternation written all 
over her face when she saw him, as 
she came in to take down her keys, sat 
down beside him, pleading for an ex- 
planation. 

"I know you don't smoke, David. 
How did you come by the tobacco?" 
But he was determinedly silent. 

Miss Stevens said, "Dear me ! Dear 
me ! David, why did you do it ? How 
did it happen? You've been such a* 
good boy lately." 

"Good boy!" snorted the police- 
man. "If he's your good boy, I'd like 
to know where the bad ones are. He's 
the worst kid in this district." 

Recollections of a pair of baby 
shoes with which his back had been 
adorned by Rusty, to the joy and de- 
light of the procession of howling 
boys that had followed him down the 
street, gave emphasis to his remark. 
"Smokes all the time," he finished. 



"I do not," vehemently said Rusty, 
"and I ain't the worst kid. I've 
been — " his voice trailed off into a sob. 

Miss Stevens patted his shoulder 
sympathetically and looked implor- 
ingly at the stem officer. 

"Couldn't you — " she began. * 

"No, miss, I couldn't. I'm sur- 
prised at you. I'd lose me job if I con- 
doned a crime," he said, virtuously. 

The look in Miss Keith's eyes was 
not a look of approbation. Apropos 
of nothing she said to Miss Stevens, 
"Dear me! This is the heaviest hatl 
And to make it heavier, I put my note 
book in it this morning. It's almost 
as good as a trunk." 

She took off the hat, abstracted her 
note book, laid the hat on a chair on its 
crown and walked out of the office 
with Miss Stevens. Half way across 
the hall she called, "O, Mr. Work, 
come here just a moment; I want to 
ask you about the Greene's. Oh, your 
prisoner can't escape," she said, laugh- 
ing. "The window is too high and 
you block up the door." 

She looked at Rusty with such a 
compelling gaze, as she said this, that 
he glanced vaguely around and put his 
hand on her hat, thinking she wanted 
it. But her eyes were fixed on the po- 
liceman, whom she plied with ques- 
tions about the Greene's until the prin- 
cipal came. 

"Has tobacco! Get your books 
and go home," said Mr. Williams, 
sternly. "Don't try to make any ex- 
cuses.- I know. you; always in trouble. 
Go along." 

"I ain't got no tobacco on me," 
said Rusty, explosively. "He can't 
prove I have. Search me." 
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The policeman looked astounded. 

"Then you hid it. He had a whole 
package of it, didn't he?" turning to 
Miss Keith. 

"I didn't see it," said she. "You 
ss^id he had, Mr. Work, and of course 
I thought you knew, but I didn't see 
it, and certainly there is no place to 
hide it," — ^looking around — "and you 
never left the office." 

"Well, you kin prove that he 
didn't deny it when I said he had it, 
can't you?" 

"Indeed, I can't remember what 

.was said, I was so astounded at seeing 

him here for that cause. I know he 

doesn't use tobaco. He told me so and 

David always tells me the truth." 

She looked at him affectionately. 

"And he's been a perfect model for 
quite a while, Mr. Williams. Miss 
Stevens sajrs he gets his lessons almost 
well enough to skip two rooms. Mr. 
Work may have been mistaken. Why 
not search hirii before you send him 
away?** 

The strictest search by the two ex- 
perts revealed nothing. 

"Well, if that doesn't beat cock- 
fighting!" exclaimed the discomfitted 
policeman. "I'd swear before the 
grand jury that that there kid had the 
goods on him. I seen him put the 
plug in his pocket with my own eyes. 
Do you think he et it?" 

"Gracious, no!" said Miss Keith. 
"It would kill him. Besides, if it was 
as big as you say it was, he hadn't 
time." 

"Go to your room," said the har- 
rassed principal. "I am glad, David, 
to hear such a good account of you," 
he added, kindly. 



"It is strange, Mr. Work, that you 
seem to get the innocent boys in trou- 
ble and let the guilty ones escape. You 
are so blinded by prejudice that you 
seem to think David does everything 
wrong in the school." 

On her way upstairs Miss Keith 
stopped at the hall window and care- 
lessly leaned out'. A boy went fl)ring 
down after her hat which she had let 
fall. A man passing by looked with 
surprise at the tobacco which seemed 
to have fallen from heaven, and smiled 
at what he considered the loss of some 
evil doer found "with the goods on 
him" by some member of the anti- 
tobacco society. 

"How did it come out?" said Miss 
Stevens, going into the hall to meet 
Miss Keith. 

"It didn't come out at all," said 
Miss Keith, smiling, but a little pale. 
"They couldn't find it." 

"What do you suppose he did with 
it?" said Miss Stevens with a puzzled 
air. "I felt sorry on your account, 
you seem so bent on having him in 
your, room ; really I don't think the 
game worth the candle, my dear, so 
don't worry." 

"The policeman thinks he 'et' it," 
said Miss Keith, ignoring Miss Stev- 
ens' remark. "Don't let us talk about 
it any more. " I like that little fellow, 
and I know that he will do well if he 
has any chance at all;" her eyes filled 
with tears. 

"I think it a case of love being 
blind," said Miss Stevens, laughing, 
"but you are a jewel of a girl and 
rather than see you disappointed I be- 
lieve I would have eaten that tobacco 
myself. I think you 'et' it." 
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Miss Keith seemed to cheer up 
wonderfully .after this remark and 
Miss Stevens wondering if by accident 
she had hit the bull's eye shook her 
head at the infatuation. "If he was 
good looking, or smart, or good, or 
clean, or an3rthing pleasing I could un- 
derstand it," she thought. 

Monday saw Rusty where he "fain 
would be," and with the exception of 
an awful fear that he was growing too 
fast to be the apex, nothing occurred 
to mar the happiness he had expected. 
To be sure, Miss Keith wasn't always 
smiling, and she had a most unpleasant 
habit of getting her own way by hook 
or crook, but the smile with which she 
rewarded successful effort, and the 
S)anpathy for unsuccessful effort, made 
a royal road to learning. 

She remained in the school long 
enough to see Rusty the triumphant 
apex, on which occasion she had as- 
sured his anxious mother that there 
was no danger at all of David's aspir- 
ing to a circus life; what he wanted 
was just to be at the top always, and 
that was very commendable. 

Years afterward, far from the city 
of Rusty and his companions, wid- 
owed, worn and a little shabby, seek- 
ing the position of matron in a school 
for boys, as she entered the room 
where the committee sat, she found 
herself in the bearlike embrace of a 
young man, and heard herself ad- 
dressed rapturously as "Miss Keith." 

"Rusty!" she exclaimed, when the 
horrifying idea that she was among 



lunatics had vanished at sight of his 
face. "Rusty Sherman! I always 
knew you'd be handsome. I told 
everybody so. But you're far hand- 
somer than I thought. I knew you'd 
be somebody, too." She looked tri- 
umphant. "I don't know what you 
are, but you're somebody in particular, 
I can see that very well." 

He laughed and said rather incon- 
sequent ly, "You wear a bonnet now. 
You used to wear such pretty hats, 
and we used to think it such fun to see 
you unload all sorts of things from the 
crown when you took it off. One time 
tliough — " he stopped at her peal of 
laughter. 

"Did you know? What did you 
do with it ? That was a life saver for 
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me. 

"I thought for a long time that 
there was something defective in my 
moral nature and that all I needed was 
the right kind of temptation — ^but 
when I saw the 'apex' I realized that 
out of evil good sometimes comes. I 
dropped it out of a window." 

"I see," said one of the smiling 
committee, whose presence had been 
forgotten, "I see that the matron has 
been found, so we may as well go ; and 
I am very certain from what I see and 
have heard (he bowed gallantly), that 
the boys of the school are to be en- 
vied." 

"It will be the best one in the coun- 
try—" 

"The very apex of schools," said 
the new matron, laughing. 
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LOOKING AHEAD IN N.E.A. AFFAIRS. 

There is quite a general feeling among lead- 
ing members of the N.E.A. that that associa- 
tion should frequently honor itself by honor- 
ing with its presidency one who has, in his 
educational life work, attained an official posi- 
tion of the highest. One who has no greater 
position in the service to aspire to may well be 
gratified to receive an honor as the gift of his 
fellow' workers. And the Association honors 
Itself when it confers the presidency for such 
a purpose. This was the feeling with refer- 
ence to 4he selection, in the past, of such men 
as President Eliot of Harvard, and Superin- 
tendent Maxwell of New York City. 
.. D^.•James^B. Angell» President of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, comes to mind as one 
who might well have served though perhaps he 



would not now, on account of age, be able to 
endure the burden. David Starr Jordan, of 
Stanford, is another great leader. At thi? 
time It would seem most opportunfe to con- 
sider Dr. Andrew S. Draper, Commissioner of 
Education of the State of New York, before 
mt uncertainties of life make it impossible. 
He, or a man of similar achievements, should, 
we beheve, be selected at the next meeting to 
serve in 1910. 



THE ILLINOIS SCHOOLMASTERS' 
CLUB DISCUSSES SCHOOL LAW. 

- The Illinois School Masters' Qub has again 
afforded the opportunity to bring the state's 
leading educational men together in an en- 
deavor to find common ground from which to 
advance the interests of the schools of the 
state. We can make room in this issue for 
but a brief statement of this important meet- 
ing held at Peoria, October 2 and 3 

The State Educational Commission ap- 
pointed by the Governor, and the comnlittec 
of one hundred, appointed by the State Teach- 
ers' Association to advise with this Commis- 
sion, met with the Club. Three sessions were 
held for the discussion of the bulletins so far 
issued by the Commission. The plans for gen- 
eral organization with st^te and county boards 
of education; the substitution of the township 
unit for the present district unit; the pro- 
. posals for the certification of teachers ; and 
for establishing a standard of qualification for 
county superintendents and a basis for their 
salaries were the principal points taken up. 
The open minded attitude of the Commission 
toward suggestions, and of the schoolmasters 
in presenting^ individual points of view gave 
the discussions dignity and a high value as an 
earnest endeavor to find what it is best to pro- 
pose to the people and the Legislature at the 
present time. 

It would be impossible, of course, to indi- 
cate the influence these discussions will have 
on the final bill to be formulated by the Com- 
mission. The superintendents and teachers, 
m closest touch with the people and the pres- 
ent conditions and more pressing needs of the 
schools, had quite a different point of view as 
to what was basal and essential as a starting 
point for legislation. They wanted to go be- 
fore their people not as reformers of a system 
so much as with the attitu.de of seeking to 
improve the education of the children. The 
people do not look on education as a system, 
but as the personal contact of teacher and 
pupil. Uniformity in county or state does not 
appeal to them when it seems to divert the 
teacher's attention from this personal relation 
to the machinery of a system in which he is 
but a cog. For sixty-five years the officers of 
the state organization for. public instruction 
have advocated the township unit as the basis 
of the- school system, and yet the people arc 
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today as prejudiced as ever in favor t)f the 
independent district organization. This pre- 
judice can not be removed by academic argu- 
ments with reference to the logical relations 
of a state system as a system. It may be 
overcome when better teachers have discov- 
ered the benefit to them in their school work 
of the larger unit. 

The plan, as outlined for county boards of 
education, was objected to as giving a board 
so large as to be unwieldy. Very many 
counties would have more than twenty mem- 
bers, with no assurance that they would have 
the ability to exercise wisely the powers given 
them. The county superintendent would have 
to give much time and he would have to be a 
strong leader of men to educate such a board 
up to proper efficiency. This criticism also 
opposed the logical plan of state organization, 
built up from the township unit. The plan 
for readjusting county superintendents' sal- 
aries was withdrawn as inadequate. The plan 
for certificating teachers and the establish- 
ment of a State Board of Education was gen- 
erally commended. In fact, those directly re- 
sponsible for the schools in their communities 
seemed to feel that the place to begin to bet- 
ter education in the state was with enactments 
providing for better qualified teachers and for 
more adequate means of giving some profes- 
sional training to those wishing to teach in the 
district schools probably for but a few years. 

The unanimously expressed opinion of the 
schoolmasters was that the commission was 
doing in an admirable manner a herculean 
task. To complete it in the time available be- 
fore the meeting of the legislature would 
seem to be impossible. But it must be pos- 
sible to continue the life of this commission 
when the legislature and the people see how 
great is the necessity for the work they are 
doing and for more time in which to deter- 
mine the best way to bring about desirable 
changes in organization and establish better 
conditions in the schools. 



superintendents that will want the volume 
when it is toojate to procure one. 

To those who wish to know what it con- 
tains before buying Dr. Shepard will send a 
full table of contents, contaming more than 
125 titles. Superintendents and principals 
will do their aspiring teachers a favor by in- 
forming them of this opportunity. 



A VALUABLE BOOK AT SMALL COST. 

It is probable that there never was so much 
said at any educational convention in Amer- 
ica which would prove so valuable to super- 
intendents and supervisors; to principals; 
and to teachers who aspire to know the best 
thought and practice of teaching, as was said 
at the Qeveland convention last July. All of 
this is about to appear in a large volume. 
All who send in two dollars to Secretary 
Shepard will be enrolled as members of this 
great body for one year, and will receive 
this volume, — express prepaid. 

The enrollment of new members at Qeve- 
land was below the average for some years 
past, and it was expected that it would be 
one of the largest. The publishing depart- 
ment of the N.RA. will be compelled to 
limit the number of volumes to the present 
paid up membership, provided others who 
desire a copy of this book do not send im- 
mediately the price of it to Secretary Ir- 
win Shepard, at Winona, Minnesota. 

There are many teachers, principals, and 



THE NORTHERN ILLINOIS TEACH- 
ERS' ASSOCIATION. 

This is one of the most earnest and capable 
associations of educational people in the state. 
The active and directing influence in it has 
no superior in any organization of teachers 
in the country. The next meeting will be 
held at Joliet, November 6-7, beginning at 
nine o'clock A. M., on Friday, the 6th. 

The program is given below. 

There is a growing interest in advancing 
the conscious purpose of elementary and sec* 
ondary education toward better ethical re- 
sults. There is. no thought of doing this by 
formal instruction at stated periods in mor- 
als and religion as a branch of study. That 
has always been a failure. Morals and re- 
ligion do not come into the lives of children 
through the intellect. To know is very dif- 
ferent from to do. Morals and religion are 
doing in every day life. Knowledge helps to 
determine the goal and the route of en- 
deavor, but it is the endeavor that is the 
core of morals and religion. 

This convention has Moral and Religious 
Education in the Public Schools for its con- 
tinued study during the entire period of the 
convention. 

The first day will be given to the study of 
the theme from the standpoint of a^^^ology 
and sociology. x? V 

The evening session will consider the in- 
tellectual side of the instruction, — the religi- 
ous truths that are proper matter for public 
schools. 

On Saturday the matter and method of re- 
ligious teaching applicable to the stages of 
the child's development will be considered. 

Those who are chosen to open up each 
stage of the study are themselves assurance 
that the opening will be propitious. The 
.members of the association must do the rest. 
The plan of the program gives opportunity 
for a general discussion that shall be of cor- 
responding value to the opening addresses. 
This places every member of the association 
on the program, and he should go prepared 
to contribute by suggestion or inquiry. 

PROGRAM. 

Friday, 9 a. m. — Moral and Religious Edu- 
cation in the Public Schools. 

(a) From the Standpoint of Psychology, 
Prof! Geo. A. Cole, Northwestern University, 
Evanston. 

Discussion opened by Dr. John Cook, Pres. 
DeKalb Normal School. 
General discussion. 

(b) From the Standpoint of Sociology, 
Prof. Edwin D. Starbuck, University of 
Iowa. 
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Discussion opened by Prof. T. G. Soares, 
University of Chicago. 

General discussion. 

Friday, 7:30 p. m.— President's Address. 
5upt. J. N. Adec, Batavia (West Side). 

Address, What Religious Truths May and 
Should be Taught in the Public Schools? 
Pres. Harry Pratt Judson, The Universi^ of 
Chicago. 

Discussion opened by Hon. F. G. Blair, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Springfield, 111. 

General discussion. 

Saturday, 9 a. m.— The Pedago|?y of Mo- 
rality and Reliirion as Related to the Periods 
of Development. Prof. W. C. Bagley, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

Discussion opened by Dr. C. H. Votau, Chi- 
cago. 

General discussion. 

Discussion of resolution: 

Resolved, That the minimum annual wages 
of all qualified teachers in th^ Public Schools 
of Illinois should in no event, nor under any 
circumstances be less than $365, and that 
whenever a school district by taxing itself to 
the limit authorized by law is unable to pay 
this amount, the deficit should be supplied 
by the State or the school district annexed 
to another district of which the payment of 
a minimum wage as large as the one specified 
in this resolution can easily be paid. 

Discussion opened by Pres. Alfred Bayliss, 
Pres. State Normal Schpol, Macomb, 111. 



PAID FOR IN ADVANCE. 

The Frances W. Parker Memorial Window 
dedicated at the Chicago Normal School on 
the 26th of June last was installed at a cost 
of about $1600. Every dollar of this cost was 
subscribed and paid in before date of dedica* 
tion. The chairman of the Memorial Com- 
mittee, Superintendent Orville T. Bright, 
makes this statement for publication as of 
interest to those who contributed and to con- 
tradict the statement of a Boston journal 
that only half the amount had been paid. 



THE CINCINNATI BOARD OF EDUCA- 
TION COMMENDED. 

In a series of resolutions unanimously 
adopted, the Cincinnati Schoolmasters Club 
commend in specific terms the work of the 
Board of Education recently dissolved by legal 
enactment. The following sentences are from 
these resolutions: 

"No other period of equal length in the 
history of this city, nor in the history of any 
other city, ever witnessed a corresponding edu- 
cational progress, in so many different direc- 
tions, destined to affect vitally, fundamentally, 
and for the better, the welfare of its people; 
and whatever the reasons, whether specious or 
otherwise, that were urged in behalf of the 
recent legislation governing the constitution 
of Boards of Education, it should be a matter 
of supreme gratification to them, as it is to 
us, that they can leave such a record behind. 

"Most important of all have been the various 



Wndcs employed under their direction and 
ff"^'°°J whjch have resulted in elevating Ae 

fessipnal spirit among teachers. They hlvk 
provided a merit list of those to be apoointed 
and have established a preferred lis?Ss?- 

ul^^'^'fL^^^^'^' ^^^^ professional 
wSS tI '^'''^ unsurpassed anywhere in 
^ncv in ?if^ ^r^ encouraged greater ef- 
liciency m the class-room through oromo- 
Uonal salaries based upon a iriven amonnf^ 
^^^?^^i «t«dy .Th^ey hLf ^c^iv^ co-op- 
^Mi r^^ the University authorities in the 
estobhshmcnt of a College for Teachers for 
o^riil"?.''''' of securing new teachers of su- 
perior preparation, and have welcomed the 

in«fIS^^ "^^ improvement of those already 
engaged in the schools. They have wiselv 
adopted a salary schedule more commensurSe 
with an improved standard of service. 

^nrS^Ui^^ ^i ^^'J^^ ^^e been revised and 
enriched m keeping with new necessities 
Manual training and domestic scienci have 
been introduced The kindergarten has btin 
made an integral part of the public school sys- 

w; ^^^ TJ^ °^. *he evening schools has 
been extended and standardized. Vacation 
schools have been maugurated. Special schools 
for wayward boys and otiier special classes 
have been estabished. Medical inspection has 
been instituted and greater consideration 

fcf"child"en' "*^^' ''' ^'^ ^^^^^-^ -^- 

..T®!i !ll^ least important accomplishment 
realized through the attitude of the board in 
recent years has been the emancipation of 
Cincinnati Schoolmasters from fear to ex- 
press their innermost convictions upon edu- 
cational questions; and, rejoicing that they 
are thus left free to grow ; thankful that their 
opinions are invited and respected, and that 
important educational policies are influenced 
by their counsels; grateful, above all, for the 
confidence imposed in the wise, feariess, and 
inspiring educational leadership which you 
have given us, in School Superintendent and 
University President ; this Club, soon to con- 
sist of a membership of two hundred men 
engaged in educational work in this city and 
vicinity, pledges to the new board, inheritors 
of worthy precedent, to the Board of Direct- 
ors of the University, and to his honor, the 
Mayor, our unselfish devotion to our common 
^?"fe- , Great is our opportunity and respon- 
sibility! Great will be our shame if we fail! 

;;W. p. BuRRis, 
"C. H. Porter, 
''Committee on Resolutions. 
"Unanimously adopted, June 13, 1908. 

"TT T^ ^ "^- ^- ^^^N' President. 

U. D. Clephane, Secretary" 

THE EASTERN PUBLIC EDUCATION 

ASSOCIATION. 
We received too late for notice in our 
September number the announcement of the 
Eleventh Annual Conference of this Associ- 
ation. This meeting is held at Washington, D. 
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C, September flfith to October 3rd, with the 
international Congress on Tuberculosis. The 

feneral subject for discussion is "The Public 
Ichool as a Safeguard to Public Health." 
There will be exhibits of congestion of 
population and congestion of school 
rooms, and their relation to public health. 
; This conference is of members of "Public 
Education Associatons" in many cities with 
purposes similar to the one at Washington. 
The membership consists of leading citizens 
interested in bettering the opportunities for 
education and establishinfif better school and 
other laws affecting children. Their discus- 
sions are of special interest to superintend- 
ents and state and city superintendents are 
invited to attend this conference. If the dis- 
cussions are published superintendents should 
secure the reports. Information can be had 
of this work by addressing J. H. Evans, Pub- 
lic Education Association, 116 C Street N. E., 
Washington, D. C. 



DO NOT FAVOR DIFFERENTIATED 
HIGH SCHOOI^S. 

The Department of Secondary Education 
of the N.E.A. passed unanimously the follow- 
ing resolution after a full discussion of the 
question. We print the remarks of Inspector 
E. W. Lytle as well as the resolution: 

"Mr. President: — It became apparent from 
the discussions yesterday that the high school 
principals here assembled strongly favor the 
cosmopolitan rather than the differentiated 
high school. The arguments advanced were 
founded not on theory simply but on facts 
and thoughtful experience. Fundamentally 
our high schools are political, moral and 
social agencies. Incidentally they should 
train for vocation; but their largest function 
is training for life. Separation into technical, 
business and preparatory high schools inevit- 
ably encourages class distinctions, causes loss 
of social sympathy and is not conducive to 
good scholarship. Moreover differentiated 
schools msJce it far more difficult to correct 
mistakes, while differentiated courses render 
such corrections easy. Differentiated high 
schools also cause great loss of the students 
time in travel to and fro. 

"In view of these considerations, I have 
been asked by many principals to introduce 
the following resolution: 

"Be it resolved that it is the sense of the 
secondary teachers of the N.E.A. that the 
building of differentiated high schools should 
be discouraged and that the introduction of 
differentiated courses in all large high 
schools should be encouraged." Passed un- 
animously. 

THE ST. PAUL TRAINING SCHOOL. 

W. J. Sutherland, who has been at the head 
of the geography department of the Macomb 
State Normal since that school was organ- 
ized, has been appointed principal of the St. 
Paul Teachers' Training School.^ Mr. Suth- 
erland stands for the social aim in education, 
a larger conception than the industrial or ec- 



onomic aim, but inclusive of it. He will be 
an addition to Superintendent Heeter's efforts 
to make the public school serve better the 
needs of industrial life by fdving more atten- 
tion to technical training and knowledge as t 
part of the best cultural education for maiiv 
pupils. 



TRADE SCHOOLS IN NEW YORK. 

The state department of education in New 
York announces support for trade schools or- 
ganized as part of the public school system. 
Mr. Arthur D. Dean is the chief of the di- 
vision of trade schools in the education 
department at Albany. A circular just is- 
sued explains the plan as follow: 

1. The point of this movement is the train- 
ing of workmen in craftsmanship. 

2. It looks to the organization of two 
classes of schools; (a) factory schools, which 
train for work in factories where there are 
many employees who work with much ma- 
chinery; and (b) trades schools, which train 
for the constructive trades, in which the work 
is essentially individual, and independent of 
machines. 

3. The new schools are to be a part of the 
school system, be subject to its management 
and articulate with its other parts, but their 
work is not to be mingled and confused with 
the work of other schools. They are to oc- 
cupy rooms, have courses of work, and 
teachers, of their own. 

4. The State will make an allotment of 
$500 to the board of education for each of 
said schools, with not less than 25 pupils, 
maintained for a minimum period of 40 
weeks in one school year, and an additional 
$200 for each teacher, after the first, em- 
ployed in such school for the same period; 
but only when the requirements of the Edu- 
cation Department as to rooms, equipment, 
and qualifications of teachers are complied 
with. 



THE INTERLAKEN SCHOOL. 

Dr. Edward A. Rumely and Supt. William 
N. Hailman are at the head of an educa- 
tional enterprise, near LaPorte, Indiana, 
called "The Interlaken School." As the 
name suggests, the school is located among 
the beautiful small . lakes, numerous in the 
immediate vicinity of LaPorte. 

It is an industrial and scholastic home for 
boys rather than a school in the common 
meaning of the word. The morning hours 
are devoted to ^corking out the problems of 
animate and inanimate nature which are 
formulated in text-books and in the study of 
language and geography. But the method of 
study demands the exercise of the construc- 
tive and initiative powers of the boys. The 
afternoon is spent on the farm, in the work- 
shop, or in the garden. Everything used in- 
doors and out^ is constructed by the students 
so far as that is practicable. It is tiot luxurious 
living, but educative living, that the institu- 
tion has in view. The boys live in the school, 
and learn to do what is needful to successful 
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living, as well as to know what the race has 
already discovered and formulated into sci- 
ence. 

The idea of the school is learning to do 
along with learning^ to know. It is an insti- 
tution that will appeal, especially to people of 
means who are able to pay for a kind of edu- 
cation which they do not have the opportunities 
to give their boys in immediate proximity to 
their homes. It is the purpose of those con- 
ducting it to make the school as nearly ideal 
living for bo^s as can be secured in an insti- 
tution. Institutional life can never become 
ideal life, but it can be made infinitely better 
than the Home life of most of the boys in 
wealthy families. As a rule, the boy in a 
home of wealth is very much handicapped in 
his growth toward a high order of manhood. 
He is, in many cases, ifeglected by both of 
his parents, and corrupted by the environ- 
ment in which his wealth encourages him to 
indulge. The neglected children of the rich, 
as well as those of the poor, have not a fair 
chance in the world. Society, eventually, 
may have to provide for a better education of 
both. It is now giving its chief attention to 
the poor, and, as a result, the poor boy is 
taking the place in social life that it is gen- 
erally supposed the rich boy has the best op- 
portunity to secure. 



A NEW BOOK FOR THE LITTLE 

FOLK. 

Mrs. Qara Kern Bayliss has attained her 
greatest success as a writer for young chil- 
dren in her new book for pupils of second 
and third grades. It is an adaptation of the 
Lolami story to children of these grades. 
The vocabulary is within the easy range of 
their understanding, and the style is fascinat- 
ing. The story of Lolami, the little cliff- 
dweller, who was thrown into the granary 
of his home by his mother and shut in by a 
heavy stone over .the entrance to save him 
from slaughter by an attacking band of sav- 
ages, the carrying off of his parents into cap- 
tivity; the flight of all the dwellers in the 
cliffs to a safer place of abode; his life for 
two years in this prison with his dog, Togo, 
as his companion and protector; his final es- 
cape by the aid of his dog; his life for years 
alone with Togo in the deserted villages ; his 
success in making his way to vigorous boy- 
hood by the aid of his faithful dog; his jour- 
ney across the desert under the guidance of 
Togo to the new home of his tribe, is a new 
Robinson Crusoe story intensely interesting 
to young and old alike. 

Into this story is woven a description of 
the manners and customs of this wonderful 
little people known as the Qiff-Dwellers of 
the arid regions of the west who were cen- 
turies old when Montezuma ruled in Mexico. 
In addition to this human history is a descrip- 
tion of the canyons of the Colorado region 
and of the house-villages of the dwellers on 
and in the cliffs of these canyons- The 



story is based upon the explorations of these 
ancient habitations by our government and 
the topography of the region. 

The beautiful character of Lolami, and his 
courage and determination in surmounting 
difficulties are an inspiration to any child, 
and his dog is only second in interest to Lo- 
lami himself. 

The style in which the book is written is 
in harmony with the life and nature it por- 
tr^s. 

It has been written as a supplementary 
reader for the second and third grade pupils, 
and will prove even more popular than its 
great prototype, Robinson Crusoe. 

It is one of the series of children's books 
by the Public School Publishing Company, 
printed in beautiful type and well illustrated. 

A teacher's edition contains an epitome of 
the history of the cliff-dwellers so far as it 
has been discovered. 




A LORD OF LANDS. By Ramsey Ben- 
son. 326 . pages, cloth. Henry Holt and 
Company, New York. 
The art of literature appears when the flow 
of language gives an enjoyment of its own. 
Then it is like music, in which one delights 
in the song without heeding much to the 
woras. "The Lord of Land," as he talks to 
us in the pages of Mr. Benson's book, has 
the gift of his Irish forefathers. He catches 
the ear by the turn of his phrases in the pref- 
ace before he begins the narrative of his 
homely featured, but beautifully expressive, 
life struggle. 

Looking back over the story the magic of 
Matthew's tongue is seen to have been the 
power which brought about the union of pov- 
erty that gave the basis of credit. This same 
tongue then gets itself cashed for some six- 
teen thousand dollars with only the stout 
thanks that they "should make sixteen 
thousand dollars suflice." As the reader is 
under the same spell as the men and women 
in the book, the plan for becoming a Lord 
of Lands seems not only possible, but most 
reasonable. Each side gets the best of a 
bargain, but given the proper energy and per- 
sonality to make use of the opportunities, 
this ought to be true of every real bargain. 

"The Lord of Lands" is the story of a la- 
borer with a large family who sees far 
enough into the future of his condition in the 
city to take warning. He persuades fifteen 
other families to join with him and become 
farmers in the Northwest. He tells the story 
himself with the greatest good humor and 
good sense. The strong appeal of the book 
is that of common sense and of true human 
nature, with its courage, perseverance and 
patience. It is full of concrete problems of 
existence, solved by the exercise of these 
simple and native qualities. 
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LAIRD & LEE'S DIARY AND TIME- 
SAVER FOR 1909. Tenth Annual Edi- 
tion. Laird & Lee, Publishers. The only 
diary published in the world, revised and 
issued each year, kept strictly up-to-date. 
Important events and historical facts. 
Memoranda for every day of the year, 
showing day of week, month and year, hol- 
idays and special church days. Twentieth 
Century historical events, cash account for 
each month; identification page. Calendar 
for 1909. 

Astrological Signs. 
Canada — Statistics and information. 
Mexico — 1907 population of states and im- 
portant cities, with special full-page colored 
map. 

Postal distances and time of transit to for- 
eign countries; telegraph rates; rates of post- 
age; population of if. S. cities, for 1907; 
Representatives, electoral vote. Governors' 
terms, etc. 

Maps — Fourteen full page maps in four 
colors, including the States, Philippines, Ha- 
waii, Alaska, Cuba, China, Greater New 
York, Mexico, Canada, Porto Rico, Panama 
Canal. 

Wax paper Stamp and Ticket Holder. Just 
the book for everybody and every day use. 

Full black or red leather, gold stamping, 
gilt edges, vest-pocket size, 25 cents. 



HEROES AND GREAT HEARTS AND 

THEIR ANIMAL FRIENDS. By John 

T. Dale. Illustrated, 300 pages, cloth. 

Fairfax Publishing Co., Chicago. 

This book consists of over fifty original 

sketches from the pen of Mr. Dale, and an 

appropriate selection of literature bearing on 

the subject from many of the best writers of 

this, and other times. 

The style of Mr. Dale is simple, easily 
comprehended by the young mind, and at the 
same time interesting to older readers. The 
book is suited for libraries, and also for sup- 
plementary reading in our public schools. 

The lesson of kindness to our animal 
friends can not be too strongly impressed on 
children, and any method of making it at- 
tractive is worth trying. Mr. Dale's idea, as 
embodied in the selection and arrangement 
of articles and poems in his book, is unques- 
tionably good. 

HEYSE. ER SOLL DEIN HERR SEIN. 
Edited by Martin H. Haertel, Ph.D.,, In- 
%tructor in German, University of Wiscon- 
sin. Goth, i6mo., 106 pages, with notes, 
exercises, and vocabulary. Price, 30 cents. 
American Book Company, New York, Cin- 
cinnati, and Chicago. 

In this short story is revealed the greatest 
strength of this versatile writer. The life- 
like characters, interesting and attractive, the 
spirited and impressive action, the appropri- 
ate language and style, combine to make a 
finished masterpiece that has rarely been 
equaled. The scene is laid m a small Ba- 
varian town, not far from Munich, where 
Hcyse spent his most productive years, ihe 



time is that of the Franco- Prussian war, when 
all Germany was roused to a sense of na- 
tional patriotism such as had never been felt 
before. Accompanying the text are an in- 
troduction, notes, exercises, and vocabulary. 

DINSMORE'S TEACHING A DISTRICT 
SCHOOL. By John Wirt Dinsmore, A. 
M., Professor of Pedagogy and Dean of 
the Normal Department, Berea College, 
Berea-, Kentucky. Goth, i2mo., 246 pages. 
Price, $1.00. American Book Company, 
New York, Cincinnati and Chicago. 
The special mission of this book is to help 
the district teacher in solving his problems 
and discharging his duties. It deals with ev- 
ery phase o£ the work and every difficulhr 
which confront the country teacher. Each 
problem is treated in a clear, practical man- 
ner, and discussed in plain, simple language. 
The book will be particularly valuable to 
young teachers, but it can be read with great 
profit by those of experience. From^ be^n- 
ning to end this volume will be an inspira- 
tion. The writer speaks with authority. He 
has been a country teacher, and the advice 
that he gives here represents long research, 
patient investigation and wide experience. 



GOOD CITIZENSHIP. By Grover Cleve- 
land. Qoth, soc. Henry Altemus Co., 
Philadelphia. 

President Qeveland's book entitled "Good 
Citizenship," which has just been issued by 
The Henry Altemus Company, of Philadel- 
phia, is characteristic of its writer. 

His every utterance was deliberate and full 
of dignity and sanity, salted by a deep and 
shrewd knowledge of the temper and tenden- 
cies of his countrymen. 

Mr. Qeveland preaches a sound doctrine of 
good citizenship and it would be of lasting ad- 
vantage to the nation if his little book should 
be read by every schoolboy in the land. Civic 
virtue, he says in effect, does not begin and 
end on election day. The loftiest patriotism 
does not always find expression on the field of 
battle nor reach its acme on Independence 
Day. 

Mr. Cleveland saw real danger in our 
boundless, unquestioning faith in our national 
destiny. "Thus," he writes, "many good and 
honest men are approached through their pa- 
triotic trust in our free institutions and im- 
mense national resources, and are insidiously 
led to a condition of mind which will not per- 
mit them to harbor the uncomfortable thought 
that any omission on their part can check 
American progress or endanger our country's 
continued development." He goes on to com- 
pare such men to the old lady who declared 
that she had always noticed that if she lived 
until the first of jilarch, she lived all the rest 
of the year. And yet, at last, there came a 
first day of March which passed without her 
earthly notice. 

Such sound, clean-cut thinking as Mr. 
Cleveland's is always stimulating, and his 
stately, almost old-fashioned, English is a 
joy to the critical reader. 
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Educational systems 
grow in answer to 
the demands of com- 

• 

munities who create 
them. In each community there is a 
common purpose, written or unwrit- 
ten, for which it strives, and the or- 
der of procedure by which it seeks to 
realize that purpose is its constitution 
or common law. This is true whether 
the community be a nation or the 
smallest political division in a nation. 
There is an unwritten system of 
education in the United States hav- 
ing as its fundamental principle the 
personal right of every citizen to free- 
dom. But "freedom" is only a com- 
bination of sounds which may mean 
one thing to one person and another 
thing to another until some definition 
of freedom is agreed upon which all 
accept. The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence describes freedom as the ex- 
'^dst of one's "right to life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness," and the 
system of education in this country, 
as yet unformulated, is the various 
processes variously articulated in 
communities and educational institu- 
tions by which our youthful citizens 
learn how to exercise this right. 
The exercise of the "right to life, lib- 
erty and the pursuit of happiness" 



would be a simple proposition if there 
were only one indiviual in a commun- 
ity. How to realize that right when 
there are many is a different matter. 
It has been the problem of the human 
race since civilization began to dis- 
cover the process by which man's nat- 
ural rights as an individual may be 
realized in community life. It is the 
bottom purpose of education to make 
this process plain to the young to the 
limit of their power to comprehend it. 
The evolution of human civilization 
has been marked thus far by the 
growth of this process from autocracy 
to democracy. 

The American Union is the first 
government on earth that undertook, 
upon a large scale, to improve upon 
the autocratic method of government 
by* pursuing a democratic method. 
The autocracy had early discovered 
the necessity of educating its class in 
the principles and methods of main- 
taining their own right to life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness, and in 
determining the rights and privileges 
of those whom they governed. In 
democracy there is but one class of 
these rights, and every citizen is a 
sovereign. Hence, the need of edu- 
cating every citizen in the principles 
and practices of a democracy. Edu- 
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cation 'is a more vital and complicated 
matter in America than in any autoc- 
racy on the globe, and in so far as it 
is a purer democracy than any other 
its educational needs are more numer- 
ous and imperative. Communities and 
their environments differ in different 
parts of our nation which demands 
different educational practice in some 
respect. Hence, . we have not one 
educational practice, but educational 
practices; just as we have not one 
governmental policy, but govern^ 
mental policies. 

But we do have a .common prac- 
tice, in a large sense, as we must hiAC 
a common purpose, and to this we 
need to give special heed. 

Our common purpose is the train- 
ing of the young to think straight 
and to practice righteousness. Our 
common practice is (in theory) to 
train to think by thinking, and to do 
by doing. When the school shall be- 
come a little commonwealth under 
paternal guidance the conditions will 
be supplied for the education of the 
young in so far as the school can per- 
form this function. 

Purpose and practice are in har- 
mony also in the material to be used 
to secure this education. This ma- 
terial is the accumulated experience 
of the past. The child needs first to 
experience what the race has expe- 
rienced, in his preparation for "life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness." 
In its study of nature the race has 
learned to measure inanimate nature; 
in the animate world it has lejirned 
the processes and products of life in 
its action upon inanimate nature. 
These experiences of the rare are re- 



corded in the mathematical sciences 
and in the sciences of nature. 

; Man, as well as nature^ has done a 
good many things. He has made lan- 
guages and built nations, making laws 
for their government; he has created 
art and literature; and has recorded 
in history his deeds. A knowledge of 
what man has found out about nature 
and of what he himself has created in 
the ages that have gone before is the 
material which our schools use in 
training the .young to think straight 
and to do right. 

This is and must continue to be 
the field of human experience that the 
schools for all coming generations 
must use as their training ground. It 
is the field of Mathematics; Science; 
Language; Literature; History and 
Ethics; and Art; — Art, which is 
"truth touched with emotion" — ^an- 
other name for Beauty. 

This, it would seem, outlines our 
nation's fundamental conception of a 
system' of national education which is 
to be worked out by different com- 
munities in the way best fitted to their 
needs. 

The writer holds that the schools 
must first lead the young to think "af- 
ter them" the thoughts and deeds of 
those who have gone before, as a 
preparation for any true constructive 
work of their own. They must re-live 
these experiences of their ancestors in 
the spirit and method of Kepler who 
sought to discover the thought of God 
in the creation of the planetary sys- 
tem. His was the spirit of every in- 
heritor of knowledge, which inherit- 
ance must ever be earned anew to be 
possessed. 
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Now, it must be the first and final 
aim of every teacher to lead the child 
Dr youth along the way by which he 
jhall possess the knowledge of the 
thoughts and deeds which have been 
bequeathed to him. This way has dif- 
ferent routes, as has been suggested. 
In the "old education" the leamei 
was made to orient himself in his 
school, by which he became estranged 
from the life of the social order out- 
side. In the new education the school 
must be in the small what the social 
order is in the large. In the old the 
Dupil daily lives two lives in turn. In 
he new, but one. In the old the school 
ife is the same for all whatever the 
ixternal environment of different in- 
dividuals. In the new the teacher 
must put himself in each child's place 
ind treat him according to his needs 
in adjusting himself to his external 
^orld. But the old and the new 
ishould have the pupil think the 
thoughts and do the deeds which have 
)een left ^s his inheritance, and which 
he must do to come into that inherit- 
ance. 

The teachers have inherited the 
process of the old, and they are con- 
fused in trying to adapt it to the re- 
quirements of the new, and the 
schools are "falling between two 
stools" in consequence. We are fall- 
ing between two stools because we are 
trying to put the new wine of modern- 
ism into the old bottles of a radically 
'different conception of the teaching 
process. The result is that the chil- 
idren are not practiced in thinking and 
doing what those who have gone be- 
fore have thought and done. 



The Aim of 
the School. 



"Shall the aim of the 
school be culture or 
the practical?" is the 
question that intelli- 
gent communities are answering, 
some calling for "culture," and others 
for "the practical." If our informa- 
tion is not at fault Cleveland, Ohio, is 
declaring for the "practical," so called, 
and changing her plans and devices to 
fit. To what extent this movement is 
from within, or is imposed from with- 
out the school administration we have 
no information ; but it is in accord 
with a growing demand in the public 
mind that children who complete the 
school course shall be more efficient 
than they now become. 

•If one were to judge from the 
rather vague statements that are made 
by the advocates of the movement, he 
might conclude that "practical" is 
identical with the "industrial." But 
it is certainly true that while the in- 
dustrial is practical, it is not true that 
the practical is the industrial. The 
question still remains whether what is 
truly cultural is not most truly prac- 
tical. 

By the dictionary, culture is the 
condition produced by "the training 
of the physical or psychic powers." 
We are rapidly approaching the con- 
viction that it is produced by the train- 
ing of the physical and psychic pow- 
ers. Culture is developed power to 
pursue what is worth while. Here, 
again, culture is efficient; but not all 
efficiency is culture. 

It has been the declared aim of edu- 
cation for centuries to develop power; 
it must be the aim of the school for all 
time. 
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The human soul is power to feel, 
power to think, and power to execute. 
These three are one power, but differ- 
ent forms of its activity. Human 
power is human will in that it does 
these things which we call thinking, 
feeling, and executing. Two of these 
phases of its activity are subjective 
and one is objective. 

Education has for its purpose to 
bring this power which we call soul 
into conformity to law in all the man- 
ifestations of its life. Must not all of 
its studies, its educative activities, re- 
sult in power and to that extent be 
cultural, and to a like extent be prac- 
tical ? 

The school is for training the child 
to live, not to practice him in the 
mastery of a trade. That comes later, 
after he has acquired some mastery of 
himself. 

He must live in society and there- 
fore must learn the elements of those 
pursuits which the social order prac- 
tices. These are presented in the 
text-books in common use. The best 
teaching of these subjects calls into 
educative activity all the powers of 
mind and body. That they are poorly 
taught, that is, taught in such manner 
as not to do this, is no fault of the sub- 
ject matter. If the pupils live their 
studies in the school and while attend- 
ing school, as they ought, they will be 
trained to effective thinking, orderly 
feeling, and righteous doing, both in 
body and mind. The children come 
through our high schools with too lit- 
tle power to think constructively, too 
little discipline in righteousness, and 
too little orderly control of their feel- 
ings. The whole story is told when it 
is said that they have too little interest 



in pursuing their studies for what they 
can learn from them. 

This condition of mind is not the 
pupils* fault. It is our bungling and 
inadequate way of stimulating his de- 
sire to cofne into the inheritance that 
the race has bequeathed to him. 

Why shall we not stop and consider 
this statement of the case rather than 
run after the allurements which ap- 
peal more to the sensations than to the 
senses, and more to the desires that 
do not educate than to those that do. 

The most interesting things for the 
mind of the child to do are those that 
have most interested mankind from 
the beginning. These things are epit- 
omized in our common school text- 
books. When the child gets a taste 
of what is there^ and is properly stim- 
ulated to persevere, there will be no 
demand that the school for the children 
shall be turned into an apprentice shop 
of some trade in order that something 
practical can be gotten out of it. 



Telling 

and 
Teaching. 



If the teacher puts 
himself in the place 
of the child he dis- 
covers two attitudes 
of mind. One is the passive attitude 
in which impressions come from with- 
out ; the other is the active attitude in 
which the child brings experiences to 
pass. These represent the opposite 
poles of the teaching process, but both 
are involved in good teaching in vary- 
ing degrees. 

That psychic power, which the child 
is more than he is body, is awakened 
to activity by his bodily sensations. 
These sensations the child has in com- 
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mon with the animal. He inherits all 
the endowments of the animal world 
which are the instruments he uses to 
promote his psychic growth. This 
psychic power is a free spontaneous 
power, the incipient free-will. When 
it acts in response to desire it is will- 
as-desire. When it acts in response 
to sensation it is called instmct. Ani- 
mals have instinct in common wii'n 
persons, but will-as-desire is the first 
distinctly human act in the evolution- 
ary process. 

The child is both animal sensation 
and human psychic force; which 
psychic force can develop into ideals 
or aims as feelings; into purposes and 
deeds as will ; and into knowledge and 
thought to direct in gaining what is 
desired. 

The education of this living com- 
pound of physical and psychic forces 
comes ^1) through his instinctive re- 
action upon stimuli from without, and 
(2) through purposive free will of 
the soul originating within. His 
power to react upon environment is an 
inheritance from his animal ancestry. 
His free-will is a creative activity and 
is the source of power. The purpose 
of education is to convert this spon- 
taneous and lawless free-will to order 
that is self-imposed. This order is at- 
tained through the child's self-activ- 
ity. The school is the chief agency 
for the systematic and effective disci- 
pline of this self-activity. This dis- 
cipline is the result of a course of 
training in pursuing ends in obedience 
to the order or law which means must 
follow in obtaining these. This adapt- 
ing means to ends in mastering a cur- 
riculum of study is the commanding 



exercise of the school in which the 
child t>rings himself to act according 
to the law of the matter with which 
he deals. This requires that he learn 
the law as well as obey it, and that he 
learn it through obeying it. If, now, 
the curriculum contains those studies 
whose laws include those that are fun- 
damental in our social life, then the 
school will be able to perform its func- 
tion of putting order into the thinking 
of the pupils, provided the curriculum 
is skillfully taught, and with this pur- 
pose in view. 

In using the curriculum for this 
purpose the two-fold activity of the 
process of education must be ever kept 
in view; viz., the acquisition of 
knowledge and the use of this knowl- 
edge in directing the will or person- 
ality of the child to the attainment of 
the end he seeks. 

A little reflection upon the above 
statements will make it plain that 
much depends upon the sensations 
produced by the environment in the 
early, years of school life; and more 
depends upon the free-will, and the 
purpose set up in the more advanced 
years. This presentation through the 
sensations is telling. The telling may 
be done by the words of the teacher 
or some other person, by some exter- 
nal thing as the page of the book, or 
by any other object that will cause 
the sensation. The reaction of the 
personality of the child upon this sen- 
sation is learning by telling. That 
which is told directly is merely the 
sensation. What the sensation means 
is a matter .of experience or memory. 
A word can be learned merely as a 
sound or visual form. What it means 
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is a memory, or other psychic experi- 
ence, attached to this sensation, or 
stimulated by it. 

Learning by telling is memoriter 
work, and it is the chief learning pro- 
cess of the child's early years. To 
teach by telling is the simplest kind of 
teaching. Children teach each other 
more effectively by telling than their 
teachers can, for reasons that are ob- 
vious. 

Teaching by telling does not de- 
serve all the condemnation it has re- 
ceived from some critics. The error 
is not in telling children, but too 
often in telling what they ought* to 
discover for themselves. 

Teaching, in contrast with telling, 
is inducing the pupil to work his way 
bv the use of that which he knows to 
that which he does not know. This 
is a purely psychic activity which pro- 
duces a psychic product. It is a log- 
ical process of learning as distin- 
guished from the telling process. 
The logical process is the endowment 
of the human psychic as distin- 
guished from the knowing of the 
chimpanzee or orang. 

The perennial method of learning 
by the logical process is through the 
setting of problems. The teacher first 
sets the problems for the child. That 
is, he leads the child to discover what 



he next needs to know, and helps him 
to so marshal his knowledge as to dis- 
cover it. Of course this is telling 
but it opens the way to logical learn- 
ing. A little later the child marshals 
his facts so as to discover the thing he 
wishes to know. Still later he learns 
to set his own problems. He is now 
fairly on the road to the gaining of in- 
tellectual power. All he needs is prac- 
tice, practice. Each study has its sep- 
arate problems which he must learn 
to set for himself and to solve by his 
own efforts. 

This analysis shows that knowledge 
of facts and the process of using them 
to acquire other facts are the instru- 
ment which the personality, or origi- 
nal psychic force, or free-will, uses for 
the development of intellectual power. 
The person's own self-activity, prop- 
erly directed, is the source of all his 
attainments, whether of head or 
of heart or of purpose. 

This acquisition of power to do the 
right, and of desire to choose the 
right, is the commanding purpose of 
education. Every step in the educa- 
tive process may be made an applica- 
tion of this doctrine. Knowledge and 
intellectual power are the instrument 
which the personality or will uses to 
attain its ends. 
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WHAT CAN THE HIGH SCHOOL DO TO GIVE A BETTER PREP- 
ARATION FOR LIFE THAN IT IS NOW GIVING? 

H. A/ HOIXIStER, UNIVERSITY O^ II.UNOIS. 



A careful survey of the trend of 
thought and action ia the history- 
making world will reveal a profound 
and wide-spread interest in education. 
Empires, states, communites, great 
men of affairs, are turning to the 
schools as one of the chief among all 
the instrumentalities for further ad- 
vancement, whether material or social. 
The attitude of the economic world is 
especially significant. Everywhere 
the call is for greater industrial effi- 
ciency; and the one important means 
to this end is seen in the schools. Ger- 
many has awakened to a realization 
that to thoroughness in education 
has been sacrificed much of the 
power of initiative. France has 
succeeded in throwing off church 
domination and in establishing a 
rigid secularization of schools with 
the hope of developing a stronger na- 
tional spirit, as well as greater initia- 
tive for the individual. England is 
struggling against ecclesiastical dom- 
ination of the schools of the people in 
the hope of establishing a more prac- 
tical training of her youth. Here in 
America we are trying to find a way 
for greater thoroughness in educa- 
tion, higher industrial skill, and a bet- 
ter moral tone, without sacrificing 
our splendid initiative, or permitting 
the encroachment of ecclesiasticism 
upon our schools. 

Thus each nation is seen to have 
its own peculiar educational problem, 
although all are working to practi- 



cally the same end. The temptation 
of each is to seek the good thing pos- 
sessed by a neighbor, even though it 
be attained at a sacrifice of elements 
already possessed that are equally de- 
sirable. The problem for us here in 
the United States involves the per- 
ceiving and holding to the present de- 
sirable features of our educational 
system as it adapts itself to our pecu- 
liar situation, at the same time that 
we seek to eliminate elements of 
weakness and to add elements of 
strength. We have undertaken seri- 
ously the task of maintaining a gov- 
ernment through participation of all 
tlie people. Thus far our chief glory 
as a nation has been in our lofty 
standards of human rights and politi- 
cal and religious freedom. Not so 
much in the education of the masses, 
therefore, as in the education by the 
masses of their own children and the 
cultivation of their own minds, is the 
point which differentiates us, if any- 
thing, from the highest among mon- 
archies. 

It is from this point of view, 
therefore, that we should approach 
any discussion of the next steps for 
the betterment of our scheme of public 
education. 

The elements involved in the prep- 
aration of youth for the work of life 
may be expressed under three heads, 
although in the individual these are 
closely interwoven and interdepen- 
dent. These heads are, ( i ) The train- 
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ing to skill and efficiency in vocation, 
( 2 ) Training to consciousness of 
civic opportunity and duty in a democ- 
racy, (3) Training in morals and in 
a right spiritual attitude. For the de- 
velopment of character along these 
three lines the schools are daily held 
more and more responsible. The 
question before us calls for some in- 
quiry as to how the work of the high 
school may be strengthened along one 
or all of these lines. 

First of all for the most complete 
accomplishment of this work among 
the whole body of youth of high 
school age we must predicate equal 
and free opportunity. 

Certainly there must be some way 
possible by which the people of this 
great state may live up to the spirit of 
the constitution they have established 
as their fundamental law. 

Not only must we predicate free 
high schools but we must also have 
the best possible working organiza- 
tion of them. One thing which our 
high schools lack in common with 
most high schools, and this is partic- 
ularly true of the middle sized and 
smaller schools, is sufficient stability 
and permanency of organization to 
enable them to become as effective as 
they ought. Almost yearly there is a 
change in principal or teachers or 
both; and with each new principal 
there comes a change in the program 
of studies. This frequency of change 
with the extremes which characterize 
it leaves the work of high school 
classes in a state of chronic irregular- 
ity. 

We need for these schools longer 
tenure for the teachers and a program 



of studies which, when once carefully 
worked out, may remain in force, 
with very slight modifications, from 
year to year. It is only by some such 
increased permahency of organization 
that these- schools can ever really jus- 
tify their up-keep in many cases. 
Two things the state needs to do in 
order to accomplish this: Provide 
for a fair compensation and establish 
higher standards of scholarship and 
professional training for our teachers. 
To do this there must be a better 
financing of our schools. For such a 
change the people are as yet only 
slightly prepared. There needs to be 
a vast amotmt of educational work 
directed to the forming of public 
opinion along this line hpfore any 
l^slature will act. But where can 
there be a finer example of irony than 
in the spectacle of a democratic people 
abounding in wealth yet still practic- 
ing parsimony in the maintenance of 
schools ? 

There are many problems yet to 
be solved in connection with the edu- 
cation of youth, — ^problems to be 
worked out by teachers in the schools, 
and problems requiring such study 
and research as only the normal 
schools and universities can gfive 
them. Much of the work of collect- 
ing, data and establishing principles 
through experimentation necessary to 
the establishment of a science of edu- 
cation still remains undone, especially 
as applied to high schools. On this 
account we greatly need a closer affili- 
ation among high schools, normal 
schools - and universities. This in- 
volves a closer mutual relationship 
among these institutions, — such a 
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bond, in fact, as can be well cemented 
only from within. Doubtless a closer 
l^alized unification would help; but 
no formulation from without can ever 
accomplish what a unified spirit from 
within may do in carrying forward 
that work in observation, experimen- 
tation and professional training which 
so much needs to be done. It requires 
no very profound investigation to re- 
veal the lack of scientific knowledge 
of the processes involved in educating 
the young. We have reached the 
point where to go forward we must 
g^et this knowledge. The demand is 
for a positive, prolonged co-operative 
effort along -this line. 

With a presentation of these pre- 
liminary though no less fundamental 
requirements for a good working sys- 
tem of high schools we may now pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the 
particular points involved in this dis- 
cussion. 

The problem of training our 
youth to efficiency in some vocation is' 
one which is coming to rest more and 
more heavily upon our high schools. 
No matter what you and I may be- 
lieve as to the need of higher stand- 
ards of general intelligence, there still 
remains ample ground for the claims 
of those who insist that the schools 
ixiust provide for efficiency in business 
and industrial pursuits. 

The time seems ripe for a fuller 
adaptation of high schools to the vari- 
ous phases of industrial education. 
There is a good opportunity for us to 
err in this effort at readjustment. 
Just because we are* lacking in scien- 
tific knowledge of the processes of ed- 
ucation we are liable to create confu- 



sion by the introduction of too many 
experiments. It seems reasonable to 
expect, however, that work of high 
school grade should be established for 
those to whom, for various causes, 
higher technical schools are not avail- 
able. In order to do this and at the 
same time give to each boy and girl, 
no matter what* the station in life, a 
free choice as to the line of training 
to be taken, we need to guard with 
jealpus care against such tendencies 
toward differentiation of bur high 
schools as may lead to a segregation 
of social classes into industrial groups 
through the education of the young. 

In order to accomplish just the 
changes that we seem to need in this 
direction it seems apparent, first, that 
we should take a broad view of indus- 
trial requirements in the way of edu- 
cation; and, second, that we should 
not allow our habit of thinking high 
school work as a four year period to 
stand in the way of such changes. 

The larger cities are much better 
off in the matter of industrial educa- 
tion than are tlie smaller cities and the 
towns of rural communities. This is 
a situation needing to be remedied 
with all possible speed. In all these 
smaller centers provisions should be 
made for courses in agriculture, do- 
mestic and manual arts and business 
courses. Does any one question the 
feasibility of such work in these 
smaller centers? Let him visit the 
John Swaney school in Putnam 
County and be convinced. 

It is said that there is not time 
enough to do these things without 
cutting down the regular high school 
work. If we grant that this is true 
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then let us extend the period given to 
high school work. This we may do by 
eliminating the waste below the high 
school or by' extending the work of 
the high school one or more years be- 
yond the present four year period. 
Either of these plans will yield the re- 
quired time; and both may be em- 
ployed if such a change be found 
profitable. Yes, and there is a third 
possibility: Few, if any, high school 
groups, under the passing type of fur- 
riculum, keep the pupils at their best. 
Too much monotony and routine, 
too much haste for mere intellectual 
acquirements without the develop- 
ment of the executive side with the 
consequent broader growth of the in- 
dividual, are sure to mean waste 
again. For the sake of preserving the 
best that' is in the old system we need 
to bring about a readjustment in the 
relationship of motor to intellectual 
activities in secondary education. 

The preservation and regulation 
of free out-of-door games and sports 
is another important matter demand- 
ing attention for the immediate future 
of our high schools. Visitors to the 
French and German schools are at 
once struck with the lack of provision 
for recreation periods with vigorous 
and free open-air play. When M. 
Demolins undertook to show his 
countrymen why the Anglo-Saxon 
race is so much superior in aggres- 
siveness, endurance, and independ- 
ence to the French people, he pointed 
out the fact that in the schools of 
England plays, games and out-of- 
door occupations are prominent fea- 
tures. If we in the United States are 
to preserve our splendid power of 
initiative we must preserve for our 



schools a high order of freedom in the 
matter of games and sports. For a 
time a blight seems to have been on 
these things. Our athletics are too 
often degraded to the purposes of the 
gambler, or converted into an occupa- 

ion for gain. Often a mere handful 
of participants are over-trained for 
the sake of winning inter-high school 
contests. It is from such perversions 
that we should endeavor to save the 
)pen air sports of pur high. schools. 
This brings us to the second point: 
How are we to train in our high 

chools to a keener consciousness of 

ivic opportunity and cmc duty in a 
Jemocracy? These boys and girls are 
to become something more than in- 
striunents for the fuller development 
of our resources through industry. 
They are called to a much higher 

unction than that of ekeing out an 
existence or even of heaping up 
•wealth. The danger to any nation 
lies not so much in its incompetent 
poor as in the possession of much 
.wealth by those without a civic con- 
science. This is the plain lesson of 
history, repeating itself from age to 
Uge until now. The training of all to 

lonest work will do much toward the 

lesired end. The spirit and life of the 
school as a social body will do more. 
We do not take time enough to 
consider this phase of the high school 
stage of our education. From the 
period of receptiveness we are now 
come upon the period for action and 
for the setting up of ideals to be at- 

ained thereby. We find the youth in 
our high schools possessed by nature 
with a strong inclination for some 
sort of social order and organization. 
To ignore this in our anxiety for 
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mere intellectual attainment is sure to 
leave place for the breeding of social 
ills where we should be training for 
social efficiency. Of what avail will 
be all our altruisms from literature, 
all our fine discussions of the princi- 
ples on which our government and 
our general social order are founded, 
all the great lessons drawn from his- 
tory that point the way to a higher 
civic life, if we permit the neglect or 
loss of that social activity in the life 
of the school through which, if at all, 
perhaps, the finer and keener sensibil- 
ity to social obligations and social 
privileges is to be developed to the 
point of realization in the character of 
youth ? 

This brings us to the third point 
in our discussion. A higher moral 
and religious tone is needed in the 
public high schools. True, we do not 
want and will never suffer any en- 
croachment of ecclesiasticism upon 
our schools; but we surely do recog- 
nize the need of somehow instilling 
into the minds of American youth 
some very fundamental ethical princi- 
ples on which they do not now seem to 
be getting a very firm grip. Probably 
this end may be attained best through 
the general tone and spirit pervading 
the discipline of the school to which 
reference has just been made, rather 
than through any specifically formal 
way of teaching morals. 

Although we may not teach sec- 
tarianism in our public schools we are 
a religious and God reverencing peo- 
ple. The most effective as well as in- 



offensive way to instill a higher relig- 
ious tone in the high school is not by 
formal religious instruction or exer- 
cises so much as by the constant daily 
influence of teachers who consistently 
practice and exemplify the simple 
fundamental principles of all true re- 
ligion. There seems ground for some 
fear lest in the intense desire for 
training in those branches of knowl- 
edge which have been held to beget 
business and industrial efficiency, we 
have grown careless in this matter of 
the personal influence of the teacher 
upon the moral and religious life of 
the pupils. The ancient Greeks had 
no mean system of education, yet 
theirs was not a system of training in 
many tongues, in much science, nor 
in voluminous histories. They sought 
for youth, most of all, association with 
men who were worthy to become their 
exemplars and ideals in the common 
qualities of true manliness and lofty 
aspiration. Are we to shut our eyes 
to this fine demonstration of a great 
truth in all human education on the 
plea that it is economically valueless 
and therefore beyond consideration by 
the state? Or shall we seek by using 
all necessary means to secure for our 
schools more and more of that strong 
but pure virility which goes with a 
genuine, whole-souled, scholarly. 
Christian manhood? Not a goody- 
goody, effeminate hypersensitized 
type from some hot bed of ecclesiasti- 
cism, but that high souled, red- 
blooded sort that does not believe in 
turning over to the devil all the sports 
and activities in which youth delights. 
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COUNTRY LIFE AND THE COUNTRY SCHOOL. 



FASSETT A. COTTON — STATS SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOW, INDIANA. 



If the principle of universal educa- 
tional opportunity is fundamental in a 
democracy, the principle that educa- 
tional opportunity shall be equal, is 
surely equally fundamental. While 
there probably never was a time when 
both of these propositions were not 
generally accepted, the student of the 
hundred years and more of Indiana 
history is surprised to find how slow 
their realization has been. Their 
spirit was a part of our inheritances 
from the Northwest Territory and 
was part and parcel of the sixteenth 
section land grant for schools. 

The real problem of the rural 
school is not generally understood — 
the problem of the relation of rural 
schools to rural life. This is the great 
educational problem of the present 
day and as yet few have realized its 
stupendous importance. Upon its so- 
lution depends in large measure the 
future welfare and stability of our 
people. This is no idle statement. A 
study of the factors involved will 
show that it is true. To arrive at con- 
clusions of any value at least three 
phases of rural life must be studied — 
(a) material and commercial prog- 
ress, (b) social life, and (c) the 
schools. 

(a) MATERIAI, AND COMMERCIAI, 

PROGRESS. 

The change in farming methods is 
one of the marvels of the century. 
With forests cleared and swamp lands 



redeemed the steam plow does the 
work of many men. The soil is pre- 
pared by machinery, planted by ma- 
chinery, cultivated by machinery, and 
the harvest is gathered by machinery. 
The sickle, the scythe, the cradle, and 
the flail have given way to the mower, 
the self-binder and header, and the 
steam thresher. The dairy, from 
milking to butter making, has become 
scientific. Chicken raising and stock 
growing have become matters of in- 
telligence instead of chance. Good 
roads, sfeam railways, interurbans, 
rural routes and telephones have all 
but eliminated time and distance and 
have brought the farm in close touch 
with everyday life in the commercial 
world. Easy transportation and the 
knowledge of market prices have 
brought the farmer a fair return for 
his products. While this progressive 
spirit has in a way touched all farm 
life this does not by any means tell the 
whole story. 

It is still a far cry from the small- 
hill country farm to the wide western 
plains where farming is done on so 
large a scale. The difference between 
what may be called domestic and com- 
mercial farming is tremendous. It is 
the difference between a small farm 
owned and occupied and cultivated by 
the owner for a living, and the landed 
estate owned by a syndicate or a 
wealthy individual and farmed for 
commerce. More and more, as the 
years come and go, must millions of 
our people get their living from the 
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land ; and more and more must domes- 
tic farming become a dominant factor 
in the life of our people. 

It is with this phase of farming, 
rather than with commercial farming 
on a large scale, that this discussion 
has to deal, and it involves at once the 
questions of social life and education 
of the family. After all it i^ the fam- 
ily that lives on the farm that makes 
the problem an interesting one. 

(b) SOCIAI, U]PE ON THE ^ARM. 

Before any reliable conclusions can 
be reached certain mistaken notions 
must be corrected. Doubtless the 
stories of farming by machinery and 
the great results of commercial farm- 
ing are responsible for these. To the 
unthinking, farming has come to be 
one long holiday picnic when every- 
body rides. Nothing can be farther 
from the truth. Even with the most 
approved machinery there is plenty of 
work for head and hand on the farm; 
and when it is realized that the use of 
all this up-to-date machinery is by no 
means general and, more than that, 
that its use would be impossible on 
small broken country farms, it will be 
apparent that there is still work to do. 
Moreover, the present adjustment of 
industrial conditions makes it almost 
impossible for farmers to secure help 
in the busy seasons and the burden at 
^ times is heavy. Add to this that much 
farming is still unscientific and ex- 
tensive, instead of scientific and inten- 
sive, and the real conditions may 
be in a measure understood. 

It looks as though the same forces 
that brought farm life in touch with 
the commercial world might easily 



bring it in touch with the social world ; 
that they might make possible the 
pleasures, comforts, luxury and cul- 
ture of city life with none of its un- 
pleasant features. But it must be ad- 
mitted that this possibility has not 
been very generally realized. In many 
instances the social life of the people 
has not kept pace with material pros- 
perity. Big barns filled with grains, 
wide fields over which blooded stock 
roams, and the latest farm machinery 
have often kept the dwelling house 
small and barren enough of beauty. 
Often the farm home that has taken 
on pretentious external dimensions ir 
cheerless an4 comfortless within. 
The hard work and drudgery incident 
to successful farming, distributed as 
it is to all the members of the house- 
hold, and the isolated mode of life that 
farmers live, are not conducive to so- 
cial progress. 

And so it may be fairly stated that 
the home interests have not always 
kept pace with the material interests 
of the farm. The mothers and daugh- 
ters who have borne their share of 
the burden of toil have been the larger 
sufferers. Under existing conditions 
it is not strange that farmers* children 
are attracted to city life and that they 
leave the farm. Life is too hard and 
the social advantages are too few and 
far between. It has been suggested 
that the custom of European farm- 
ers to live' in villages would solve 
the problem. It is thought that such 
local centers would relieve the isola- 
tion and furnish the much needed so- 
cial life. 

President Roosevelt, in his recent 
appointment of a commission to study 
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this problem, raised the following* 
question : "How can the life of the 
farm family be less solitary, fuller of 
opportunity, freer from drudgery, 
more comfortable, happier, and 
more attractive?" "How can life on 
the farm be kept on the highest level, 
and when it is not already on that 
level be so improved, dignified, and 
brightened as to awaken and keep 
alive the pride and loyalty of the far- 
mer's boys and girls, or the farmer's 
wife and the farmer himself?" "How 
can the desire to live on the farm be 
aroused in the children who are born 
©n the farm?" 

(c) THE COUNTRY SCHOOL. 

The real solution of the problem in 
this country lies in the co-operation of 
economic, social and educational 
forces with the school as the center. 
There is a vital relation between coun- 
try life and the country school which 
has not been seen. The country 
school has not even begun to fulfill its 
mission for the simple reason that 
there has in fact been no country 
school. Hitherto all schools have 
been alike, city, country, and town. 
Their province has not been to edu- 
cate, to develop boys and girls into 
men and women, but to impart un- 
related facts of arithmetic, geography 
and history. The country has had 
such schools, but they have never rec- 
ognized their distinctive environment 
or let it make any difference in their 
mode of procedure. They have never 
realized that their problem is a dis- 
tinct one nor that the means are pe- 
culiar. The farmers could not solve 
the problem; they have their own 



work to do, and it isn't their business. 
And the educators have worshiped 
tradition so long that it has been al- 
most impossible for them to look 
fairly and squarely at the nature, con- 
ditions, environment, and needs of the 
child, and let these determine the 
process and means of education. 

Now, with the school as the center 
of township life, economic, social and 
educational interests can work out th: 
solution together. The school center 
is better than the village center. It is 
doubtful if the latter is possible. In 
the nature of the case most farmers 
must live on their farms. Those 
whose circumstances would permit 
could build their homes in the school 
center vicinity, but the school must be 
the center. The township school 
should be conducted under the ideal 
conditions mentioned above. 

The teachers should be well pre- 
pared men and women, thoroughly in 
touch with the problems and interests 
of the township, and permanent resi- 
dents of the community. They should 
understand the relation of education 
and agriculture, and should be able to 
create in the boys and girls a love for 
the land. Good roads from every di- 
rection will center here and conven- 
ience would shortly locate all resi- 
dences upon these direct lines. Of 
course, the natural conditions of the 
township must determine the center, . 
or the centers, for hills, and size of the 
township, and streams may make 
more than one center necessary. 

Now, the central school should 
have a kindergarten, the eight grades, 
and a high school with a four years' 
course. It should have complete, well- 
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equipped, modern building^s. Here 
should be located the township li- 
brary, which should contain books 
well selected to meet the needs of the 
community, and which should have 
arrangements for distributing books 
by means of the transportation hacks 
and the free delivery mail system. It 
should have a small farm, well 
equipped for scientific elementary ag- 
riculture. The farm should have lo- 
cated on it a cottage for the principal 
and his wife, the latter to be assistant 
principal. The principal should have 
charge of the manual training, includ- 
ing shop work in wood and iron, and 
agriculture for the boys; the as- 
sistant, the manual training, including 
cooking and sewing, for the girls. On 
Saturdays, and during summer vaca- 
tion the boys and girls could study 
scientific farming, cooking and sew- 
ing, on this school farm and in the 
farm home, directed by the principal 
and assistant, and in this way come 
into possession of many points of 
knowledge that would enable them to 
become successful keepers of farms 
and farm homes. 

WE CANNOT WAIT FOR CONSOLIDATION. 

But we cannot afford to wait for 
complete consolidation in every town- 
ship. This is too slow. With com- 
petent teachers and an enlarged com- 
munity in the townships with consoli- 
dation, and with trained teachers in 
the large district schools, teachers 
such as our normal schools under our 
present system are soon to provide, 
educational affairs will take on new 
interest. The school will in fact be- 
come the center of the social life of 



the community. The citizens will 
have a meeting place to discuss every 
phase of life — agriculture, education, 
religion, politics. There, provision 
will be made for good lectures, the 
best music, etc. In their daily wi^rk 
the best teachers will bind together 
the interests of school and community. 
They will use their knowledge of ru- 
ral life in their school work. The 
boy will find himself and his farm ex- 
perience in every lesson assigned. 

In arithmetic the problems will be 
concrete and tangible appeals to com- 
mon sense and will clinch every prin- 
ciple with their homely, practical ap- 
plications. In language the children 
will talk and write about things which 
they know and in which they are in- 
terested, and every lesson will be alive. 
In geography, likewise, the earth facts 
of forms at hand will furnish the top- 
ics for investigation and will become 
the point of departure for the excur- 
sion into the wide world of science. 

These teachers, having been thor- 
oughly prepared, will know the nature 
of the soil and can show the practical 
value to the farmer of a knowledge of 
chemistry. In the high school they 
willl be able to direct work in elemen- 
tary agriculture and to turn a study 
of this industry to account both in 
and out of school. In the grade work 
. it will serve as illustrative material 
in nearly every subject taught and will 
be the means of adjusting the educa- 
tion of the head and hand in country 
life education. It will help the 
teacher work all the surplus energy of 
childhood into education. 

Out of school it will furnish the 
very best opportunity for work in the 
community. Corn clubs for the boys, 
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ccx)king and sewing clubs for the 
girls, agricultural societies for the 
parents — these will give the teacher a 
chance to get into the lives of the peo- 
ple. Once started such work will be- 
come an endless chain. The pupils of 
this generation are to be the parents 
and teachers of the next. The work 
will be educative in an exceedingly 
practical sense. Parents will readily 
put themselves behind a movement of 
this character that promises so much 
for their children, and will demand its 
continuance and enlargement, regard- 
less of cost. The children themselves 
when once shown that it takes brains 
to farm, and that the returns are sub- 
stantial and the work dignified, would 
more and more decide to prepare thor- 
oughly to do the work of the farm. 
They will soon be taught that farm- 
ing is the fundamental industry in this 
country and that honorable, comfort- 
able competencies await the intelligent 
tiller of the soil. 

The principle here applied to the 
agricultural community is just as ap- 
plicable to communities in which other 
industries are dominant. Every com- 
munity has some dominant sources of 
sustenance. Education ought to dig- 
nify and ennoble this industry, what- 
ever it is. It ought to lighten the bur- 
den- of toil by making intelligent skill 
its ally. Instead of making the boy 
despise the calling of his father it 
should help him bring to that calling 
intelligent application that would put 
it upon a higher plane. The chances 
are that the boy will have to work, 
and that he will probably have to 
work with his hands. He should, 
therefore, understand some industry 
and should be taught to work in it 



skillfully. Why not use the industry 
that most nearly concerns him? This 
he can understand. The essential 
thing is that he be taught to work and 
that skillful work is ennobling. 

One result of such work in the 
school will be to induce the boy to re- 
main on the farm or take up the in- 
dustry of his father and so begin early 
an earnest, settled mode of life. As 
our country grows older the chances 
for successful haphazard careers will 
grow fewer and the necessity of pre- 
^ paring to do some definite work in 
life ,will become more apparent. The 
school, of all the institutions, must di- 
rect the boys and girls in the work 
they are to do. 

Eight or ten years of work in the 
schools, based upon a close relation be- 
tween the work of the school and the 
home, will have a far-reaching effect 
on both . institutions. It will prepare 
teachers who come up through the 
grades in the school so organized for 
doing a high grade of practical indus- 
trial work in both the elementary and 
secondary schools. From the home 
and industry side the influences would 
be tremendous. A decade of this sort 
of work in the schools touching the 
lives of all the boys and girls would 
revolutionize agriculture in this 
country and would be the forerunner 
of the greatest industrial development 
this country has ever known. Men 
and women so trained would work in 
the industries for the joy that comes 
from doing a worthy work well; for 
the satisfaction that comes from thor- 
ough preparation. Along with this 
satisfaction would come larger self- 
respect and larger returns in dollars 
and cents. 
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TEACHING HISTORY. 



The best teaching of English in the 
primary grades is the best preparation 
these grades can make for the most 
productive study of history in the 
grammar school. By English we 
mean both the meaning or thought ex- 
pressed, and the form of the expres- 
sion. How inadequate is the impres- 
sion the schools make upon the lan- 
guage of pupils in the schools is made 
manifest by the conversation of these 
young folks among themselves. In 
such bad repute is good English 
among them that any pupil, especially 
boy, who is in the habit of speaking 
correctly, is often made miserable by 
the ridicule of his companions. " It is 
all right in the "language class," but 
tabooed elsewhere. Much of the pop- 
ular juvenile literature is written in 
the dialect of the news-boy and boot- 
black where to use good English is in 
as bad form as for the scholar to fill 
his conversation with French or Latin 
phrases when talking with those who 
know only their mother tongue. If 
the schools can make the use of good 
English popular among the children 
they will perform a needed service. 

But if good English includes con- 
tent as well as form there can be no 
good teaching of English, the results 
of which do not appear in the every- 
day talk and conversation of the chil- 
dren. To obtain these results the 
chief exercises of the primary schools 
and at least one-half the emphasis of 
the grammar schools must be upon 
the interpretation of the printed page 
and the practice of constructing Eng- 
lish in oral and written speech. The 
interpretation of the printed page is 



the principal thing in the study of his- 
tory. 

As was said in a former article, 
there are two stages in history teach- 
ing. The primary stage is that of 
constructing a moving panorama of 
events and fixing it in the memory by 
repeated relations of chapters of these 
events by the pupils in sentences of 
their own. It is the story, the simple 
narrative with enough of the causes 
that produced the events to tie them 
together in a causal chain. This is 
what is done in all story telling. The 
teacher's chief purpose is to secure 
this panorama of events and give the 
children practice in recounting them. 

As the pupils advance toward the 
high school the causes are more 
strongly emphasized, until in the high 
school the students re-live the experi- 
ences of those whose history they 
study. 

The text-books, as now printed, 
give to the young student a wrong 
conception by arranging the text in 
paragraphs with an indentation of a 
few w^ords to suggest the subject dis- 
cussed in the paragraph. The young 
student regards these as separate sec- 
tions which he fails to connect into a 
connected whole. 

The habit of the teachers of asking 
many questions and accepting incom- 
plete and often monosyllabic answers 
concerning the matter of these sepa- 
rate paragraphs is a fruitful cause of 
the destruction of the panorarha by a 
failure to keep the constructive imagfi- 
nation at work. It would be better 
to always treat the matter as a story 
in the elementary grades. The high 
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school ought somewhere in its course 
to make a sociological analysis of the 
causes that worked together to pro- 
duce the events, but that is too severe 
a study for the elementary schools. 

The supreme object of the teacher 
is — or should be — ^to lead the children 
to construct a vivid and moving pic- 



ture of the people as they pass from 
one experience to another as a peo- 
ple, and of the individuals who were 
their leaders. They were their lead- 
ers because they thought and felt and 
did more of what was common to all 
the people than did those who were 
not leaders. 



MODERNISM IN EDUCATION. 



Modernism is a word of changing 
content. What it means at any mom- 
ent is the stage of evolution of the 
life of the human race at that moment. 
Any stage of evolution of the race is 
measured, not by the average attain- 
ment of mankind at that stage, but by 
the highest and latest discovery of 
truth of some single individual at the 
time. The race is always measured 
by its best representative. The stage 
of the evolution of this community, 
called the United States, is measured 
by the highest truth discovered by the 
greatest individuals in the respective 
institutions or departments of the so- 
cial order. Modernism has definite 
meets and bounds, but it is impossible 
for any man at any time to locate 
them. Modernism is as different 
from mediaevalism as modern science 
is different from mediaeval science; 
or modern philosophy from the phi- 
losophy of the twelfth century. The 
world has been a process from the be- 
ginning. The human race has been a 
process since the race emerged from 
its simian ancestry, as all life has been 
a process since life began. This pro- 
cess is the method of creation. The 
name given to it is evolution which is 
likened unto a stream with advancing 



and receding currents. There has al- 
ways been a modern and an ancient in 
this human stream. 

This view of the world is what is 
called modernism. 

The ancient view of the world was 
not that the world was a process, 
growing in time from simpler to more 
complex; but that it had sprung into 
being, finished and complete, by a fiat 
of creative power, like Minerva from 
the head of Zeus. The original perfec- 
tion was thought to be the starting 
point of the race, and the goal of all 
subsequent endeavor, and it furnished 
the standard by which all efforts were 
to be judged. Man has ever been 
looking backward to his first estate 
from which he had fallen, not for- 
ward to a higher estate than man has 
ever known. 

Knowledge of this first estate and 
how it could be regained could be 
known only through faith in 
the authority that revealed this 
knowledge. The law by which man 
was to govern his life was given 
by divine decree promulgated by mes- 
sengers from the law giver. On this 
conviction institutions were founded 
and grew apace as these revelations 
multiplied. 
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The result of this view of the 
world was to perpetuate the habit of 
mind, from age to age, of looking to 
authority for knowledge of all things 
beyond the limit of sense experience. 
Even among the philosophers of 
Greece, who were the greatest of men, 
the disciples of the different leaders 
would answer, "He said it," when 
asked to prove the doctrine they 
taught. The common public took its 
knowledge- of things beyond their ex- 
perience from these disciples, who 
took their knowledge from their mas- 
ter, who took his knowledge by in- 
spiration from some deity. 

Knowledge by authority is knowl- 
edge by faith, and not by reason, and 
this, until very recent times, has been 
the source of all human knowledge, 
other than thai immediately revealed 
by the senses. 

Modernism today is the growing 
conviction that man himself is the 
measure of all things (but in a differ- 
ent sense from that of the Greek 
sophists) and that to know one's self 
is to know all things knowable, (a 
fuller meaning than that given to the 
Delphic inscription.) "Know thy- 
self" is the injunction of modernism 
as it was of Socrates. 

The process taught by the ancient 
world was "Know God" if you would 
come to know yourself. The com- 
mand of modernism is "Know thy- 
self" if you would come into a knowl- 
edge of God. 

From nature to God names the ed- 
ucational process of modernism. 
From God to nature the educational 



process of mediaevalism. In the 
mediaeval process man's knowledge of 
God comes through faith in authori- 
tative teachings. In the modern pro- 
cess God becomes revealed through 
man's experience in the study of na- 
ture and of himself. 

To put it in another way — The old 
regime regards God as absolutely 
realized in the universe — a fixed and 
completed product, which man is to 
build anew under the leadership of au- 
thority. The modern conception is 
that so far as it is anything to man the 
universe is a process and a creating 
process whose ultimate product is not 
complete and never to be completed, 
but is an ideal event toward which all 
creation moves but never attains. 

These are two widely differing 
"views of the world," and every re- 
flecting man seeks to harmonize his 
view of life with his view of the 
world. 

Education is fast coming to this 
view of the world which is called mod- 
ernism, and is rapidly discarding the 
ancient notion that man in his highest 
interests is to follow authority rather 
than reason. 

Religion is tending toward the 
modern view, but the movement is not 
so rapid as in other institutions of the 
social order. 

• Later it will be shown how the old 
and the new are in conflict in the pres- 
ent educational process, and the con- 
sequent confusion of the teacher and 
the lack of clearness and definiteness 
in the teaching which result. 
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MATERIALS OF TEACHING 

A Department Devoted to Discussions and Reports of Schoolroom 
Work and of Sources of Experience and Opportunities for Expression 
Available in Teaching. J$ Conducted by Geo. Alfred Brown 




THE REI.ATION O^ SKILI, TO GROWTH 

01? MIND. 

It is the intention to select for con- 
sideration in this department each 
month some significant facts of school 
work. Most of the teaching in our 
better schools is well done so far as 
each exercise in the work is con- 
cerned. Teachers have secured, also, 
excellent control of pupils on the basis 
of a common purpose and of mutual 
helpfulness in attaining certain ends 
of the school recognized by the chil- 
dren as necessary to them. In most 
of the grades the children desire to 
learn to read, to write, and to master 
arithmetic. They want to know 
something of history and geography, 
and teachers have interested them to 
some extent in literature, in drawing, 
music, and other expression and skill- 
training activities. This attitude sim- 
plifies the work of instruction, and for 
many years Dr. Hewett, when editor 
of this department, pointed out the 
characteristics of teachers and of 
school organization which promoted 
it, and gave prominence in his reports 
of school visitation to successful re- 
sults. 

This skill in presenting subject 
matter and securing a co-operative 
desire and conscious purpose on the 
part of pupils must always be consid- 
ered as of prime importance. It is 
only on this basis of present attain- 
ment that further consideration and 



effort may be given to meeting more 
fully the conditions for developing 
the whole child. The consideration 
of significant facts of school work will 
enable a better and better process of 
education to develop. Facts of value 
for this purpose will show not only 
the best results of present teaching, 
but will also suggest a larger meaning 
or wider application of principles, or 
discover needs not yet met by our 
schools. It is hoped that readers of 
this department will consider the bear- 
ing of school work reported here on 
this larger psychological problem of 
bettering education as a means for 
more fully developing human nature. 
The penmanship and oral reading re- 
ported below are interesting oj^or- 
tunities for such a study. 

THE WALKER METHOD OF PENMAN- 
SHIP IN ST. LOUIS SCHOOLS. 

We used to have many years ago 
professors of penmanship who taught 
a free arm movement, required much 
practice in the making of spirals and 
flourishes, and expected the pupil to 
be able by the end of the course to 
make a grand free hand pen drawing 
of a bird, I believe without lifting the 
pen from the paper between start and 
finsh. This old professor was an art- 
ist, not an artisan. Not legible writ- 
ing, but beautiful writing, was the 
aim, and penmanship was taught as a 
special exercise, something apart from 
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other school work. H. C. Walker, as 
supervisor of penmanship in the St. 
Louis schools, has adopted what was 
good in the old "professor's** method, 
and adapted it to children and to the 
attitude of a useful art for service in 
the schools. Observing this work in 
all of the grades a few days ago, I 
was impressed by the success of his 
results. The children in the primary 
grades begin with free arm move- 
ments and work first at the black- 
board, making spirals, ovals, and the 
elements of different letters. This is 
done in rhythmic time marked by the 
teacher by counting or by beats of a 
pencil against table or cardboard. 

In all of the writing done by the 
children in connection with school 
work the same free muscular move- 
ments are required. I saw often at 
the top of a written eyercise on geog- 
raphy or in English or other subject, 
a row of spirals across the top of the 
page, made as a "warming up" exer- 
cise for the free running of muscular 
movement when the thought should 
be directed to subject matter. 

I talked with one boy in fifth grade 
about a very detailed report he had 
just written of an observation lesson, 
in which the many different kinds of 
sponges had been shown from a mu- 
seum collection, and facts about the 
way these sponges lived and were 
gathered and prepared for market had 
been given. He said his pen ran about 
as easy as his tongue and he had not 
thought it any labor to write so much. 

The evident pleasure that the chil- 
dren took in these free movement ex- 
ercises was important for good re- 
sults. Very early in the grades each 
child began to "form a hand" and the 



writing became individual in its char- 
acteristics. This result was striking 
in comparison with the dead uniform- 
ity of vertical' writing. I saw no 
tendency to make flourishes, and all 
the writing was very legible and 
looked well. It was written rapidly 
and easily, the children taking a natu- 
ral and healthy position. The chil- 
dren appreciated the opportunities 
this skill gave them and wanted to use 
it wherever it would help them in 
their other school work. In other 
words, written work was no longer a 
dread. 

OR At, READING. 

I have room for but a few words on 
the reading observed in a teachers'" 
training class. This was a class of 
young ladies who had completed the 
high school course and entered the 
city teachers' college. Each member 
read a selection chosen by herself and 
prepared in advance. With one or 
two exceptions the reading as first 
given showed no training, or at least 
acquirement of skill, in oral reading. 
There was, of course, no stumbling 
over words but there was an entire 
lack of power to express thought or 
feeling except by crude emphasis on 
single words occasionally. Sustained 
emphasis on a phrase or sentence was 
unknown, no skill in the holding of 
tones or in their modulation, and an 
entire lack of a sense of values in the 
use of pauses. The reading was a 
sort of stagnant pool of sounds. • 

The teacher proceeded in an excel- 
lent way for this class to bring about 
an understanding of the elements of 
good reading and of ways to secure 
the necessary skill. This was based 
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on a study of principles of expression 
and would not be applicable to the 
teaching of oral reading in the ele- 
mentary grades. I refer to this class 
as showing the need of some training 

« of children in free natural expression 
of thought and feeling orally, and a 
use of this skill thus attained in all 
reading done in the school from first 
grade up, whether it be in the litera- 
ture class, or in the history, geogra- 
phy and other work. 

What is the relation of a distinct 
training for skill in the use of the 
voice, that children may be interested 
in just as they are in muscular move- 
ments for writing, to oral reading in 
the school? Such a training of voice 
independently of the reading lesson 
should be very simple and concerned 
only with a few elements in voice ex- 
pression, for the main training in 

■ reading must be gained through the 
effort to express real thought and feel- 
ing. 

I have observed some work in music 
and in oral language in first grades 
which the teacher evidently intended 
should help in giving the expression 
sought in the reading, but no general 
and systematic work of this kind h:r. 
come under my observation. 



thp: essential thing. 

It is the psychology in the child, 
rather than that in the book, that must 
be the teacher's guide in the process 
of teaching him. There is a psychol- 
ogy common to all individual children, 
and a somewhat different psychology 
common to different groups of chil- 
dren. But most important to the pupil 



is it that his individual psychology 
shall be understood by the teacher. 

I shall speak here only in part of 
the psychology common to all. The 
individual child is the only book in 
which to study his personal psychol- 
ogy. 

When the child first enters school 
his acts are determined by his desires 
except in so far as they are inhibited 
by influences external to himself. The 
impulse to do the agreeable thing and 
avoid the disagreeable, describes the 
state of the infant will. Power is 
feeling and will — the source of all do- 
ing. It is the education of the feelings 
and the will, of the aspirations and the 
purposes, that is the matter of great- 
est concern. The elementary school is 
for stimulating and putting into order 
in the lives of the children feelings 
and purposes through the accumula- 
tion and use of knowledge, and such 
practice as will form them into habits. 
Habits should be the stepping stones 
of dead selves to higher things. We 
should be concerned vastly more about 
the aims and ideals of the children. 
This will make the need of knowledge 
more and more evident to them and 
will turn their purpose and desire to- 
ward its mastery. Thus the school 
will follow the natural order of the 
growth of the child and of the race. 
How inadequate is the conception that 
the commanding purpose of the ele- 
mentary school is to construct the in- 
strument by which desires are to be 
realized and leave to chance the choice 
of ends. The natural order of growth 
is first a desire for some experience 
and an impulse to attain it; second, 
putting order into impulse and desire 
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by knowledge. In other words, will 
prompted by feelings and directed in 
its achievement by knowledge, is the 
order of growth. 

The child will not and cannot do 
efficiently what is not interesting and 
desired. G. P B. 



THE GREAT BASIN. 

BY F. M. FULTZ. 

The term "basin" is used to indi- 
cate any area having a common drain- 
age. "Drainage system" is also used 
to indicate the same thing. As popu- 
larly used it means a river system; 
but this is not always true, for there 
are many interior basins where the 
drainage is from all directions toward 
a common center ; or the basin may be 
completely encircled by lines of water- 
partings and contain within its area a 
great many centers of drains^e. Of 
the latter sort i^ the Great Basin. 

The Great Basin was nam^d by 
Gen. John C. Fremont in 1842, when 
he was on his g^eat exploring expedi- 
tion to the Pacific Coast. It had been 
visited by a great many persons previ- 
ously, but the only one who had made 
any note of its peculiar drainage was 
Capt. Bonneville, an officer of the U. 
S. Army, who in 1833 was on leave of 
absence and traveling in the interest 
of a fur company. Capt. Bonneville's 
adventures were written up by Wash- 
ington Irving and published about the 
time Fremont was making his expe- 
dition. Nearly fifty years before. 
Father Escalante made a trip across 
the southern part of what is now 
Utah, but he left no record that he 



saw anything peculiar about the drain- 
age of the region. 

The Great Basin includes nearly 
all of Nevada, the western half of 
Utah, large areas in southeastern Cali- 
fornia and eastern Oregon, and small 
areas in southeastern Idaho and 
southwestern Wyoming. An exten- 
sion of the southern tip reaches into 
old Mexico. It covers about 210,000 
square miles, an area nearly as large 
as the four states of Wisconsin, Illi- 
nois, Iowa and Missouri. The ex- 
treme length from northeast to south- 
west is nearly 900 miles, and the 
greatest width from east to west 
about 575 miles. Near the central 
part of the elevation averages about 
5,000 feet. While there are many 
stretches of nearly level areas, yet 
the Basin as a whole is broken up by 
smaller mountain ranges, all of which 
have a general north and south trend. 
These ranges are somewhat bunched 
near the center of the Basin, and di- 
vide it into an eastern sink, of which 
Great Salt Lake and Sevier Lake are 
the centers, and a western sink, in 
which lie Lakes Humboldt and Win- 
nemucke. Going south in Nevada, 
the surface gradually declines until in 
Southern California, in , two places. 
Death Valley and Salton Sink, it 
drops several hundred feet below sea- 
level. 

The water which flows away on the 
outer rim of the water-parting which 
encircles the Great Basin all drains 
into the Pacific Ocean. The Colorado 
River receives that from the east and 
south, the Columbia System that on 
the north and the Sacramento and 
San Juaquin Systems that on the west. 
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For the most part, the mountains 
which form the encircling water-part- 
ing are high, and include some of the 
finest ranges of the United States. 
The Wasatch, Uintah and associated 
plateaus lie on the east, and on the 
west are the world famed Sierra Ne- 
vadas. These lofty mountains are 
largely responsible for the arid and 
desert-like condition of the Great 
Basin. In climbing the Sierra Ne- 
vadas, the warm winds of the Pacific 
give up their load of moisture, and 
when they drop over into the Basin to 
the eastward are dry, and instead of 
yielding life-giving water, take up any 
they find in their way. Likewise on 
the east and southeast, the Wasatch 
and Uintah ranges rob the moisture- 
laden winds from the Gulf. How arid 
the region is may be gathered from the 
statement that the average annual 
rainfall is less than seven inches, 
while in the Central Mississippi Val- 
ley it is over forty-two inches ; that is, 
the Great Basin receives less than one- 
sixth as much rainfall as Illinois, 
Iowa or the neighboring states. Then 
again the rainfall is not at all equally 
distributed. There are great cyclonic 
disturbances during which the greater 
part of the entire rainfall for the year 
may come within a period of a few 
hours, and during the rest of the year 
there will be practically no rainfall 
whatever. 

The slopes of the water-parting on 
the Basin side of the high ranges re- 
ceive some moisture from the clouds 
which break over the top of the moun- 
tains before the winds have dropped 
to the warmer temperature below and 
while they are still giving oflf their 



moisture in the cold higher altitudes. 
This moisture is deposited on the 
mountains in the form of snow, and 
thus forms a reservoir from which 
there is a continual flow of water 
throughout the year. It is in these 
reservoirs of snow that the Bear, 
Weber and Provo-Jordon Systems 
take their rise and to which they owe 
their existence throughout the year. 
These rivers all rise in the Uintah 
Mountains, break through the Wa- 
satch Range in deep gorges and can- 
yons, and after flowing through the 
desert-like plain of the Basin for con- 
siderable distances, flow into Great 
Salt Lake, which owes its life to the 
floods they bring from the mountains. 
The eastern slope of the Sierra Ne- 
vada, which forms the western rim of 
the Great Basin, does not furnish as 
much water as the slopes of the Uin- 
tah and Wasatch pn the opposite rim, 
but still there is enough water to feed 
and maintain a number of lakes. The 
mountains extending north and south 
near the center of the Basin may be 
grouped under the name of the East- 
ern Humboldt Range. These moun- 
tains rise to such a height that when 
the western winds, rendered hot and 
dry after dropping from the heights 
of the Sierra Nevada and sweeping 
across the Nevada Sink, are forced 
upward again, their temperature is so 
lowered that they give up a sufficient 
supply of moisture to supply the 
Humboldt River System with a con- 
siderable stream. However, the Hum- 
boldt River traverses a dry and arid 
waste, and so much of its water is 
again taken up by the time it finds a 
rest in Humboldt Lake, it is so re- 
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duced in quantity that it can only sup- 
port a lake of some five square miles 
in extent. 

The uplands of the Wasatch Range 
are well timbered, and can be even 
said to have extensive forests; but 
otherwise, except for a little fringe 
along the Sierra Nevada, there is no 
timber of any size throughout the 
Basin. The vegetation consists mostly 
pf sagebrush, mesquit, rabbit bush and 
cacti. The Pinon, a dwarfish pine- 
tree seldom exceeding thirty feet in 
height, grows generally throughout 
the Basin on the low hills and lower 
slopes, but nowhere out on the plains. 
The Pinon bears a large seed that is 
an important article of food for the 
Indian. Generally the uplands of the 
bordering ^ranges are well supplied 
with grass and furnish good grazing; 
but while the soil is fertile, the alti- 
tude is too great for agriculture. The 
lower valleys of the slopes are quite 
generally cultivated and form the set- 
tled and prosperous areas of the Great 
Basin. The soil is wonderfully fertile, 
and wherever water can be secured 
for irrigation, crops are abundant. 
So generally have these valleys been 
settled that practically all of the water 
coming down from the mountains is 
now used for irrigation, and very lit- 
tle finds its way to the rivers of the 
lower plains through the open chan- 
nels. There is considerable water in 
the lower courses of the rivers, how- 
ever, but for the most part it has 
found its way through the gravel beds 
beneath the surface and has risen into 
the channels of the river after reach- 
ing the plain. 

There are a number of large areas 
throughout the Basin that may be 



clearly called deserts. The four most 
important of these are the Mojave in 
southern California, which contains 
the celebrated Death Valley, the Col- 
orado Desert, the Carson Desert in 
northern Nevada, and the Salt Lake 
Desert situated west and southwest of 
Great Salt Lake. The Escalante and 
the Sevier Deserts, situated in south- 
ern Utah, are of lesser importance; 
and there are still others of a few 
square miles in extent. 

There are no living streams in these 
deserts. Here and there, there are 
water courses along which, in time 
of flood occasioned by a cloud-burst, 
or other cyclonic disturbance, torrents 
may rush with terrific violence, but 
these floods usually subside within a 
few hours and leave the bed of the 
water-way dry again, with the excep- 
tion of pools in the lower places. 

It has been stated that the average 
annual rainfall for the Basin is less 
than seven inches, but the amount the 
desert portions receive is very much 
less than this because of the moun- 
tainous portions receiving much the 
larger share. There are places on the 
desert which receive scarcely more 
than an inch of rainfall during the en- 
tire year, and it is possible some spots 
may receive no moisture whatever for 
a year at a time. 

The soil of the desert is rich and if 
only water could be placed upon it, the 
region would be one of the most pro- 
ductive in the world. It is doubtful, 
however, if water ever can be ob- 
tained for much of it. The water 
coming down from the mountains 
which form the watersheds, is nearly 
all used for the land which lies on the 
slopes, and in some portions the 
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ranches which lie farthest down on the 
slope toward the plain frequently suf- 
fer from lack of enough water for ir- 
rigation. 

The hope of water for the deserts is 
in artesian wells. It is not yet known 
how generally water can be obtained 
in this manner; but already there are 
a number of oases in the Mojave Des- 
ert that owe their being to such wells. 
One crossing this desert on the rail- 
way notes occasionally a green spot of 
a mile or two in extent surrounded by 
the general gray of the desert. These 
spots are where artesian wells have 
been sunk, from which comes a flow 
of water sufficient to irrigate a limited 
area. 

The deserts were greatly dreaded in 
early days of overland travel, and 
many cattle and horses were lost in 
making the passage. The lives of 
many immigrants, too, were sacri- 
ficed, before lines of travel were laid 
out that were sufficiently comfortable 
and safe. Immediately following the 
discovery of gold in California, the 
Government kept a number of parties 
in the region for several years survey- 
ing and mapping out routes of travel. 
Lives are still occasionally lost in 
these deserts, the victims being usu- 
ally prospectors who are lured by the 
hope of treasure in the form of gold, 
silver or other metals. 

Besides Great Salt Lake, Winne- 
mucke, Sevier and other lakes, there 
are a great many other centers of 
drainage. Many of these centers are 
mere playas, or alkali flats as they are 
usually called. In the early summer, 
when the flow of water is greatest on 
account of the melting snows, many 



of these playas are lakes of consider- 
able size and are practically fresh ; but 
as the summer proceeds the water rap- 
idly evaporates and soon there is 
nothing left but a white coated stretch 
of land. On some of these flats there 
is even not enough saline matter to 
make a coating of white, but the bed 
is composed of fine grained earth 
which contains a large amount of sa- 
line material. Sevier Lake is really 
only a very large playa, for, while dur- 
ing most of the time since its discov- 
ery it has contained considerable wa- 
ter, yet there have been short periods 
when the water was entirely evap- 
orated and there existed nothing but 
a wide plain of salt four or five inches 
in thickness. 

These salt lakes and playas are a 
vivid illustration of the fact that lakes 
which continually receive water but 
have no outlet, in time become salt 
water lakes. To emphasize this fact, 
one but needs to look at some of the 
other lakes of this region which are 
fresh water lakes because they have 
outlets. Utah Lake is an example of 
this kind. It receives the water of 
Provo River and has Jordon River for 
an outlet. 

No doubt the object of greatest in- 
terest in the Great Basin is Great Salt 
Lake. This lake is very irregular in 
outline, having a number of large bays 
and projections, and containing is- 
lands of considerable size. Its ex- 
treme length north and south is about 
75 miles and the extreme width about 
50 miles. The present area is about 
1,750 sq. miles. It has varied greatly 
in depth since 1849 when men began 
first to study it. The depth at that 
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time was about what it is at present, 
but during the next twenty years it in- 
creased as much as thirteen feet. As 
the lake is very shallow and the shores 
flat, such an increase in depth greatly 
increased the size. A very large 
volume of water had to be added to 
make this increase. It is estimated 
that it required an increase of nearly 
75 per cent. The addition of so much 
fresh water of course affected the salt- 
iness of the lake. At the present time 
the water contains 25 per cent of solid 
matter, nearly all being common salt. 
In 1869, however, at the time of the 
high-water mark, the water contained 
only 13 per cent of solid matter. It is 
estimated that the lake contains about 
400,ooo,cxx) tons of salt. 

On account of the extreme saltiness 
of the water there is very little life 
present. The water contains no fish, 
the only animals found being shrimps 
and insects. The vegetable life is con- 
fined to a few seaweeds. 

Great Salt Lake is but a dwindled 
remnant of an ancient lake which cov- 
ered about 20,000 square miles, which 
was nearly 350 miles long, 145 miles 
wide and in some places as much as 
1,200 feet deep. When you stand in 
Salt Lake City or at other places in 
the region of Great Salt Lake and 
look up at the encircling mountains, 
you can see the beach lines of the an- 
cient lake high on the mountain sides. 
They frequently appear as great 
benches in series one above the other, 
showing where the shores of the old 
lake were at different times in its ex- 
istence, and extend along the sides of 
the valley as far as the eye can see. 
This ancient body of water is known 



as Lake Booneville, and geologists tell 
us that many thousands of years ago 
its waters were fresh and contained 
fish and other animal life very much 
the same as that found in Lake Super- 
ior or any other fresh-water lake of 
today. The outlet of Lake Boone- 
ville was at its northern extremity 
through Red Rock Canyon into Snake 
River. 

Mention has been made of the great 
change of depth in Great Salt Lake. 
The water is comparatively shallow 
and therefore warms up the more 
quickly, causing rapid evaporation. 
It is estimated that sufficient water en- 
ters the lake each year through the va- 
rious rivers running into it to raise the 
level five and one-half feet, yet the 
level is continually, although slowly, 
sinking, showing that the evaporation 
is more rapid than the water supply. 

Since the water is so heavily 
charged with salt it is found profit- 
able to manufacture salt for table use 
from it. The process of manufacture 
is largely one of evaporation. Large 
shallow reservoirs are constructed 
near the shores into which the water 
from the lake is pumped. When the 
water has evaporated from these res- 
ervoirs the salt is found crystallized 
at the bottom. The reservoir is again 
filled, and again the evaporation takes 
place. This process is continued until 
the deposit is several feet in thickness. 
The crude salt thus obtained contains 
many impurities, so it is taken to the 
refinery and there treated by a process 
which prepares it for table use. 

There are a number of bathing re- 
sorts on the shores of the lake whiCh 
are annually frequented by hundreds 
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of thousands of people. Since the wa- 
ter is so heavily charged with solid 
matter, a body will not sink, and even 
one who is not skilled in swimming 
may enjoy the peculiar sensation of 
floating on the surface of the water. 
Additional evidence of the extreme 
saltiness of the water is seen around 
the bath-houses. The stairways leading 
down into the water become so en- 
crusted with salt that frequently it be- 
comes difficult for a person to walk 
down them, and it has to be cut away 
like ice from stairways and steps in 
the winter time; and from the under 
side long "icicles" of salt are hanging. 
If a bather holds aloft a hand which 
has been in the water, in a few seconds 
he will find it dry and covered with a 
coat of fine salt, whose minute crys- 
tals glisten in the sunlight. On com- 
ing out of the lake a bather must take 
a fresh-water bath. 

Scattered through the lake are a 
number of islands, some of them of 
considerable size. Nearly all of these 
are separated from the main shore by 
shallow stretches of water, and stock 
is frequently taken across for pastur- 
age. Some of the islands contain 
springs of fresh-water while others 
are completely devoid of them. 

The region is rich in minerals of va- 
rious kinds. The silver mines near 
Carson City, Nevada, have long been 
noted and the recent discovery of gold 
at Tonepah, Goldfield and other places 
have made the state one of the most 
important gold-producing ones. 

Gold, silver and copper are found in 
many places throughout Utah, and the 
ore produced in the various mines 



keep several great smelters in opera- 
tion. 

There are many valuable coal de- 
posits in the eastern part of Utah 
which furnish a supply of excellent 
fuel for a large part of the Basin. In 
the Uintah Range there are valuable 
asphalt beds which are not worked 
much yet on account of their lying too 
far from the railroads. 

A large part of the borax now used 
in our country comes from the west- 
ern part of the Great Basin, Death 
Valley furnishing much of it. There 
are extensive deposits at other places 
which have not yet been developed 
and which make the supply almost in- 
exhaustible. 

The region abounds in fine build- 
ing stone. Besides limestone and 
sandstone which are widely distrib- 
uted, there are granite and marble 
beds of fine quality. 

By far the largest city in the Great 
Basin is Salt Lake City which was 
founded by the Mormons in 1847. ^^ 
lies about 15 miles east of the Great 
Salt Lake on the Jordon River and 
just at the edge of the foot hills of the 
Wasatch Range. The city is laid out 
with very wide streets and blocks of 
nearly four times the ordinary size. 
Through many of the streets water is 
running in flumes alongside the curb. 

Salt Lake City is the center of the 
Mormon Church. The principal build- 
ings of the church are the Temple and 
Tabernacle, which with some smaller 
buildings, are situated in Temple 
Square. Temple Square is made up 
of four blocks and contains nearly 40 
acres. The grounds surrounding the 
buildings are kept like a park. 
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There are several great smelters 
situated near the city in which gold, 
silver, copper and other ores mined 
throughout the Great Basin are 
treated. The output of these metals 
alone makes Salt Lake City an im- 
portant point. Salt Lake City is an 
important distributing point from 
which goods are sent to all parts of 
the east and north portions of the 
Great Basin. There are many large 
stores which supply the trade in this 
outfitting business. 

Ft. Douglas is located near Salt 
Lake City. It is the most important 
military station in the Great Basin. 
Frequently a whole regiment of cav- 
alry is stationed here. 

There is a prosperous farming re- 
gion, extending both north and south 
of the city. This land was that which 
was first settled, and, having plenty of 
water for irrigating, it is one of the 
wealthiest farming sections in the 
Great Basin. 

Fremont called this region the Great 



Basin, not because it was the largest of 
the kind in the world but because 
there was nothing of its kind, any- 
thing nearly its size, in North Amer- 
ica. There are a few others, but much 
smaller, basins of interior drainage 
within the limits of the United States. 
Most of these are in New Mexico and 
Arizona, but all told they do not ex- 
ceed 25,000 square miles in extent, 
which is less than one-eighth that of 
the Great Basin. 

All of the other continents of the 
world have a larger precentage of 
their total area in basins of interior 
drainage. About one-half of Aus- 
tralia, one-third of Africa, a little 
more than one-fourth of Eurasia, and 
one-fourteenth of South America is so 
drained; while in North America the 
area is only about one-thirtieth. 

We usually think of the Great Basin 
as being a very large stretch of desert 
waste, but the Great Sahara exceeds 
it sixteen times and the deserts of 
Northern Asia twenty-three times. 



AN ANNOUNCEMENT. 



In the next issue we will have a fur- 
ther discusion of the school garden 
work in Cleveland schools; the place 
of this work in the education of nor- 
mal children being discussed. The 
picture at the bottom of the opposite 
page shows a class at work. A num- 
ber of interesting pictures will be 
given next month. 

Beginning in the January issue and 



running through the rest of the year 
Mr. Fultz will give our readers a series 

of illustrated articles on the formation 
of mountain ranges. This is a very 
interesting subject for teachers and 
pupils. The pictures will show the 
conditions which indicate in each case 
the kind of physiographic forces act- 
ing to form mountains of that char- 
acter. 
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SKETCHES OF CHILD-LIFE. 



EUZABJ^TH HARRISON. 



I. 



The Geography Lesson. 



Beta was a dreamy "child, one of 
those children who seem to live in a 
world of their own, regardless of the 
commonplace everyday things that 
are going on around them. Her large 
dark eyes had a faraway look in them, 
as if they were seeing all sorts of 
things that you did not see, and often- 
times her answer to your question or 
her assent to your plans was given in 
such a way that you were dead sure 
she hadn't heard a word you had been 
saying. 

Her brothers were wont to tease 
her by telling her that she had been 
"wool-gathering." She didn't know 
just what "wool-gathering" meant, but 
the tone of derision in which they 
would say it made her feel that it was 
a terrible fault, to be hidden as much 
as possible, and of which she ought to 
be thoroughly ashamed, so she gener- 
ally answered their accusation with, 
"I wasn't either, I was just thinking!" 
This usually brought a shout of 
laughter on their part, and the deeper 
accusation, "You couldn't tell to save 
your life what we were talking 
about!" And as she couldn't, she usu- 
ally fled to her room for the refresh- 
ment of tears. 

Her gentle mother, who realized 
that she must learn the practical side 
of life also, had frequently to begin 
with these words,"Now, my daughter, 



listen to what I am saying. It is not 
well-bred to ask an older person to re- 
peat a request." At such times Beta 
would try her best to forget about the 
glittering world of fairies and elves, 
or to stop thinking of how grand St. 
George must have looked as he gal- 
loped forward to kill the horrid drag- 
on and rescue the beautiful princess, 
or whatever other world of wonderful 
things and heroic people she had 
been dreaming of, and to remember 
just when mother wanted the baby to 
be fed, or just what the words were 
in the message that she was to take to 
Aunt Sallie on her way to school, for 
she adoringly admired her gentle 
mother. Yet she would have submit- 
ted to the torture of the rack before 
she would have revealed to this same 
beloved mother any of her glorious 
visions. 

And yet her mother was to a cer- 
tain extent responsible for the dream 
world in which Beta lived. She was 
a woman of more than the average 
culture, and had taken refuge in 
books from the uncongenial sur- 
roundings of a small western town. 
She was also a devoted mother, and 
therefore had naturally enough 
drawn her children into her book- 
world. Beta's earliest recollections 
were of sitting on the floor at her 
mother's feet while Aunt Sallie read 
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Shakespeare aloud, as her mother's 
swift needle darted in and out of her 
sewing. Of course she did not under- 
stand it, but the majesty and rhythm 
of the blank verse fascinated her. 

Every Sunday afternoon since she 
could remember the three boys and 
she had sat listening spell-bound to 
the mother's Bible stories. She 
seemed to have had a personal ac- 
quaintance, this mother of theirs, 
with all the old Hebrew prophets, 
and Beta never questioned her moth- 
er's closer friendship with Moses and 
Daniel, her own two favorite Bible 
heroes. (You see she did not have 
a very clear comprehension of his- 
toric perspective.) Then on week- 
day evenings they had the old Norse 
tales a thousand years or more old — 
tales of ice caves and giants and 
bloody battles, or the Grimm Fairy 
stories, gathered from six-hundred 
years of myth-making of the Teu- 
tonic peoples. Sometimes it was the 
Authurian legends, of which her 
brothers were most fond, but Beta 
herself loved dear Hans Christian 
Andersen best of all, and often after 
going to .bed at night she Avould lie 
for a long time listening to the stories 
the moon had to tell, or she would 
imagine herself riding on the back of 
the north wind to unknown lands, or 
playing the part of some other hero 
or heroine of the dear old Dane. 
• By the time she was eight years 
old Beta could read fairy tales for 
herself, and great was her joy, when, 
on her last birthday, because she was 
eleven years old, her mother had 
given to her the volume of Homer's 
Odyssey, which she herself had read 



when' she was a girl of twelve. She 
had often told Beta how she had stood 
beside her mother, Beta's grand- 
mother, and read aloud from it while 
Beta's grandmother stitched and 
mended for a family of eleven. They 
were "southern gentry," these fore- 
fathers of Beta, and had felt that they 
must have the "world-culture" which 
their ancestors had had, even if de- 
prived of the leisure of that former 
time. So Beta's mother had read 
from Homer and Milton and Shake- 
speare to her mother when they lived 
on the old southern plantation. So 
you see Beta came legitimately into 
her love of the heroic and the beauti- 
ful, and a rich wofld of romance and 
adventure it was, people with giants 
and genii, kings and queens, prophets 
and priests. 

Of course she was very trying to 
her teacher, little Miss Simpson, who 
was honestly striving to earn her 
thirty-five dollars a month, by having 
the children learn the text-books so 
thoroughly that they could answer 
every question on examination day. 
It had never entered the head of little 
Miss Simpson that education meant 
anything else than passing examina- 
tions, or that a teacher had other du- 
ties than to teach the contents of the 
text book which the board of educa- 
tion had selected for that year. So 
don't blame her too severly for what 
happened one warm June day, when 
through the open window could be 
seen the soft white clouds drifting 
lazily over the blue sky and the dron- 
ing hum of insects told plainly of the 
deliciousness of the out-of-door life. 
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It had been hard all day for Miss 
Simpson to keep the attention of the* 
children on their books, and now a 
geography lesson was in progress. 
The class were trying to bound the 
different countries of Europe con- 
cerning which they knew but little 
and cared less. Miss Simpson had 
been compelled to speak twice to Joe 
Ereen about the disturbance he was 
making, and to rebuke Jerry Macman 
for catching flies; Annie Welsh had 
nodded sleepily and had let her book 
fall out of her hands, and now there 
sat Beta staring at the map on the 
opptosite side of the schoolroom in- 
stead of looking at the map in the 
geography as Miss Simpson had told 
all the class to do. Then too, Beta's 
eyes were lighted with an expression 
of pleased surprise, so of course she 
couldn't be thinking of her geography 
lesson. Little Miss Simpson was 
tired and a wee bit nervous, and felt 
sure Beta would fail in her examina- 
tion if she did not pay better attention 
to the bounding of the different 
•countries of Europe. (That question 
was sure to come in the examination. 
It did every year.) 

So Miss Simpson felt it her duty 
to say, "Beta, what are you doing?'' 
As I said, she was weary and her 
voice had just a little edge of annoy- 
ance in it. "I — " stammered Beta, "I 
was watching the Turks carry the lit- 
ter of the princess to her father's pal- 
ace." She had been reading in the 
Arabian Nights the evening before, 
and now was surprised out of her 
usual reticence. "You were doing 
zvltat?" asked Miss Simpson in wide- 
eved astonishment. She had never 



heard of Arabian Nights, it was not in 
her Normal School course. Beta was 
covered with confusion, for now all 
the school was staring at her, some of 
them with their mouths open ready 
for the laugh that was sure to follow. 
She gave a swift glance toward the 
door, there was no escape; then into 
the faces of the children who were at 
their desks, she could not see the faces 
of her classmates. There was no help 
for it now, she must try to make them 
understand that she was not dream- 
ing, she was only thinking of Con- 
stantinople and the beautiful church 
there, and the strange men with the 
baggy trousers that the moment be- 
fore her imagination had pictured to 
her, so she hurried on, suffering 
acutely as she spoke, "I was looking 
at the map on the wall and hunting 
up Constantinople, and it all changed 
into a great city with minarets and tall 
towers and queer foreign men in 
Turkish trousers and red fezes on 
their heads and dogs following at 
their heels, and — and," she hesitated, 
but stumbled on, "I thought I saw a 
beautiful princess being carried in a 
litter — a chair with curtains around 
it, your know," she looked up help- 
lessly at Miss Simpson. "Don't you 
know the kind of a chair they carried 
Scherara-Zade in when she went to 
marry the Sultan?" Miss Simpson 
looked blank. 

"Don't you remember?" pleaded 
Beta, still more confused by the hush 
that had fallen on the room, "the Sul- 
tan whose brother was King of Tar- 
tary?*' Some boys giggled. Miss 
Simpson cut her short, "No, I don't 
remember. Besides Tartary hasn't 
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anything to do with bounding the 
countries of Europe. You would bet- 
ter stop your wool-gathering and pay 
attention to your lesson if you want to 
pass the examination." At this all 
the boys snickered, and some of the 
girls stuffed their handkerchiefs into 
their mouths. Beta struggled bravely 
to keep back the tears, and, over- 
whelmed wnth shame, hung her head. 
Nor did she once again lift it that 
afternoon. She had not meant to dis- 
please her teacher, nor had she known 
how wrong it was to call up the pic- 
tures of the people who lived in the 
countries one was studying about, (you 
see she was a little mixed as to where 
the Sassanian Monarchy was located.) 
But it must have been very wicked, 
else Miss Simpson would never have 
said she was "wool-gathering" before 
all the children ! It was terrible ! Too 
terrible to bear, and she had to bite 



her lips hard to keep back the quick, 
hot tears. 

That night, when alone in her little 
bed room, with only the stars to lis- 
ten, (she didn't mind them, they were 
so near God, they must be kind,) she 
poured forth her passionate grief. 
Kneeling beside her bed she sobbed: 

"Oh, God, dear God, make me be 
like . other children." Then more 
pleading. 

"Oh, God, dear God, don't let me 
go wool-gathering any more! 

"And please, dear, dear God, don't 
let me see princes and palaces and 
things where there is only a cracked 
wall with a map hanging on it! 

"For Jesus' sake, amen." 

Then she rose, somewhow she felt 
as if the dear God would understand 
that she hadn't meant to do wrong, 
and that thought comforted her much. 



NATURE STUDY DIFFERS FROM ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 



Just so long as you let dilute or 
elementary science (good as it may be 
in its place) crowd out all "Nature 
Study" just so long will you want 
schedules. Every time you ask for a 
schedule, every time you make all the 
pupils do the same work on the same 
object you are teaching scieftce. Not 
that I love science less but, for the 
young folks, that I love nature study 
more. I appeal to you to take the 
things that come to hand and as they 



come to hand, and let your young peo- 
ple develop along the line of individ- 
ual preferences. For nature study is 
not to be taught. Don't make a mill 
of your school with an everlasting 
grind, grind, grind, everything going 
into one hopper. You are developing 
human beings, human beings (not 
naturalists nor teachers ( trained uni- 
formly in some things, but with 
enough nature study and some other 
things to preserve and develop indi- 
viduality. — Edivard F, Bigelozv. 
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"A 'BROIDERY OF STARS. 
Mabel Euzabeth Fletcher. 



Elfreda counted four threads and 
put her needle through her burlap 
gravely. She had but one more side 
to work, and then her beautiful mat 
would be finished, except for the dye- 
ing. That one did with a little pan of 
color and a thin brush up in the front 
of the schoolroom at Miss Wine's own 
desk. 

All around Elfreda other children 
were sewing, too, but none with such 
singleness of purpose as she. Her 
mother was home washing. Her 
mother was always washing or iron- 
ing. From daylight . until midnight 
often, the smell of the hot suds or the 
scorching linen filled the little brown 
house. But every Sunday night there 
came a period of tired rest, when her 
mother threw open the doors of the 
stuffy little parlor, lighted the glorious 
red lamp and took down her worn 
books. Elfreda's burlap mat was to 
go under the lamp, for at present it 
rested on a bit of bright-hemmed 
calico. 

She would take it to her mother, 
through the suds and through the 
smoke, and say, "It's for the lamp. I 
did it all by myself. Miss Wine just 
turned one corner." 

She drew her needle with its long 
red tail of thread through the burlap 
again. There was a soft commotion 
behind her, and a shrill little voice 



piped up, "Miss Wine, Lawrence is 
a-settin' on the scissors!" Elfreda 
stole a glance at the guilty Lawrence, 
but no smile relieved her grave little 
face. One-two-three-four. One-two- 
three-four. 

At last it was finished. She fastened 
the thread tremblingly and then 
snacked it with the scissors. It lay 
before her, a crooked little thing with 
threads knotted and twisted in the 
making, and many times bedewed with 
tears, but. to Elfreda it was a very 
'broidery of stars. She looked at it 
with prideful possession for a moment, 
and then tiptoed up to the teacher's 
desk. "I'm ready to dye," she said in 
a solemn whisper. 

Miss Wine laughed. "You may — 
don't get the brush too full of color," 
she said, and turned away to unravel a 
knot in little Emil Skuginna's hope- 
lessly twisted thread. Inadvertenly 
she jarred the handle of the long 
brush in the dye pan, and a great scar- 
let blotch leaped down to the penciled 
design on Elfreda's little mat. 

Elfreda looked at it a moment, and 
at the teacher she loved better than 
anyone else in the boundless world. 
Then with both hands over her face, 
girl- fashion, she lifted up her voice 
and wept from the depths of a broken 
heart. 
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AID THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCA- 
TION IN HIS STATISTICAL WORK. 
The National Commissioner of Education 
is anxious to issue the annual report for igc^ 
at an early date. To secure greater uni- 
formity in the financial statistics of city 
school systems he has prepared a special 
blank and mailed it to all city superintendents. 
This should be filled out and returned at 
once. The information is needed for the re- 
port that should go to the printer on the 
thirty-first of December. 

DR. CHARLES H. JUDD, DEAN OF THE 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION OF CHI- 
CAGO. 
Dr. Judd comes to the School Education 

from the chair of psychology in Yale Univer- 



sity. He has, however, never confined his in- 
terests in education to the routine duties of a 
professor of psychology. His best efforts 
have been given to the study of school prob- 
lems. The wider opportunities in this field 
given by his new position will be grasped 
with an intensity of purpose to advance our 
knowledge and practice of teaching worthy 
of a successor to the founders of this school. 



RECENT SCHOOL LEGISLATION IN 

INDIANA. 

One of the most appreciated addresses be- 
fore Illinois teachers this year was that given 
by State Superintendent Fassett A. Cotton, 
of Indiana, at Urbana before the Eastern 
Illinois Association. His discussion of school 
legislation was suggestive of the relation of 
laws to the common thought and desires of 
all, both teachers and people, and of ways 
and means for securing this common will by 
laws which will adequately and justly enforce 
it. 

Seven of the laws passed by the sixty-fifth 
General Assembly of Indiana in 1907 were 
formulated by an educational commission ap- 
pointed by the Governor at the request of the 
State Teachers' Association and other organ- 
izations of those connected with teaching. 
Mr. Cotton said that the fact that the teach- 
ers knew what they needed and had decided 
just what they would ask of the legislature 
and then concentrated their forces, had much 
to do with the outcome. The following is an 
outline of the more important educational 
bills passed by the last Indiana legislature. 

Probably first in importance is House Bill 
No. 680, which makes the state school tax 
13.6c on the hundred dollars instead of ii.6c. 
This is important because it provides a means 
for carrying out the other recommendations. 
It would have been useless to pass laws in- 
creasing teachers' wages unless provision had 
been made to pay them. This bill also em- 
phasizes the time-honored principle: "That 
the duty of public education lies witR the 
wealth of the whole state, and that, there- 
fore, local levies should be supplemented by 
5tate aid to the end that all the youth of In- 
diana may be given equal educational oppor- 
tunity." Public education is a state function, 
and the whole state is responsible for the ed- 
ucation of all the children of the state. This 
increase, though small, will bring much 
needed relief to the country and small town 
schools. 

Senate Bill No. 228 is an act to classify and 
regulate the minimum wages of teachers in 
the public schools. From a professional point 
of view this is probably the most important 
act in educational legislation in the history of 
the state. For the first "time in the history of 
education in our state we now have an edu- 
cational standard of qualifications in addition 
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to the written examination. It provides that 
the daily wages of teachers shall be 20 per 
cent greater than under the old law. 

It also provides for the qualifications of 
teachers in three classes: (a) A teacher 
without experience shall be a graduate of a 
high school or its equivalent; shall have had 
not less than one term of twelve weeks' work 
in a school maintaining a professional course 
for the training of teachers; and shall have 
not less than a twelve months' license, (b) 
A teacher with one school year's experience 
shall be a graduate of a high school or its 
equivalent; shall have had not less than two 
terms or twenty- four weeks' work in a school 
maintaining a professional course for the 
training of teachers; shall have not less than 
a two years* license; and shall have a success 
grade, (c) A teacher with three or more 
years of successful experience shall be a 
graduate of a high school or its equivalent; 
shall be a graduate from a school maintain- 
ing a professional course for the training of 
teachers; shall have a three years' license; 
and shall have a success grade. This section 
also provides that for teachers already in 
service successful experience shall be accepted 
in lieu of high school and professional train- 
ing; and that teachers who fail to meet the 
requirements of the second or third class, 
may, on continuing to meet the re(luirements 
of the first class, continue to teach in this 
class. 

A penalty for officers who fail to carry out 
the provisions just named is provided. 

Section 5 of this bill makes it the duty of 
the state board of education to fix standards 
of scholarship and efficiency and to interpret 
the meaning of "high school" and "equiva- 
lent" as used in the act. 

The power given the state board of educa- 
tion for making teaching in the state a profes- 
sion is the greatest step forward ever taken 
in school affairs in Indiana. 

The next act in logical sequence and in 
importance is House Bill No. 708, which also 
places tremendous power in the hands of the 
state board of education. This act makes the 
board a state teachers' training board and au- 
thorizes it to arrange for a regular system of 
normal school instruction throughout the 
state. This it is to do by fixing conditions 
under which certain schools in the state may 
be "accredited" in the system. It provides 
that the work done in these accredited 
schools shall be recognized by the State Nor- 
mal School; that these accredited schools 
may establish two-year courses open to high 
school graduates, the completion of which 
will be accepted in lieu of a license and will 
entitle one to teach in the district schools an(i 
in the grades in the small towns for three 
years without examination. It is believed 
that the premium of teaching without license 
will appeal to many well-prepared young peo- 
ple who will be glad to teach in these schools 
while working their way through the normal 
schools and colleges by attending the spring 
and summer terms. If so, this feature of the 
law will provide trained teachers for many 



of the district and small town schools — the 
schools that suffer most from lack of trained 
teachers. All the colleges and normal schools 
in the state, both state and private, may be 
authorized to maintain courses for the prepa- 
ration of teachers. 

The importance of an act passed for the 
betterment of district schools through con- 
solidation can not be estimated. It says that 
trustees shall abandon the school when the 
enrollment is twelve or fewer and that he 
fftay abandon when the enrollment is fifteen. 
It will close at once from one thousand to 
twelve hundred schools and in the next few 
y^ars will clo§e a thousand more. This re- 
moves one of the obstacles that have stood 
in the way of equal educational opportunity 
for town and country children. 

In another act there is a further strength- 
ening of the principle established by the as- 
sembly two years ago, that the whole state 
should aid the corporations that are unable to 
give their children the minimum school priv- 
ileges provided for. This act provides funds 
for poor corporations with a twenty-five-cent 
levy instead of a forty-cent levy. It also 
makes it possible for these corporations to 
have terms of seven months by adding fifteen 
cents extra to the local levy. It lowers the 
taxes in such townships supporting terms of 
six months, and at the same time enables 
them to have a term of seven months and to 
pay the increased wages. It will aid from 
one hundred to one hundred and fifty cor- 
porations. 

Another act relieves teachers from the du- 
ties of janitor by requiring the trustee to pay 
for such work. The school trustees in town- 
ships and towns are required to employ jani- 
tors and pay for their services from the pub- 
lic funds. The bill is in the interest of the 
country teachers primarily, as janitors are al- 
ready provided in most towns. 

Senate Bill No. 248 defines the common 
schools as: (a) elementary schools and (b) 
high schools, and provides that commissioned 
high schools shall include four years' work 
following the eight years in the elementary 
schools. It further provides that noncommis- 
sioned high schools shall have uniform 
courses of study established by the state 
board of education. It enumerates the sub- 
jects to be taught in the commissioned high 
schools. 

Another act enlarges the powers of boards 
of school commissioners, boards of school 
trustees, township trustees, superintendents 
of schools, and others having the government 
of such schools, prohibiting secret societies 
and fraternities and declaring an emergency. 
The general opinion of educators everywhere 
is that secret societies in high schools are 
detrimental to the schools and this act, which 
is now in force, makes it unlawful for any 
members of the public schools to form such 
societies. 

Senate Bill No. 226 brings relief to the 
smaller counties in the state by g^iving them 
one hundred dollars with which to carry on 
of teachers in attendance. 
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Another act provides for the payment of 
the annual county institute. It treats all 
counties alike, where as heretofore the 
amount paid was determined by the number 
tuition of transferred pupils through the 
county auditor's office instead of directly 
from one corporation to another as at present. 
The payments for transfers are to be made 
from the tuition revenue instead of the spec- 
ial school revenue as at present. 

These, in addition to a few more bills of 
small interest, are the new laws. A careful 
study of the first five will convince the reader 
that something substantial has been accom- 
plished for the patrons and children as well 
as for the teachers themselves. It will also 
be observed that the responsibility of school 
officials and school teachers has likewise been 
increased. For the first time in the history 
of education in Indiana an educational stand- 
ard providing larger requirements in schol- 
arship and professional training on the part 
of the teachers has been established. The 
poorly prepared and the "makeshifts" have 
been eliminated from the calling. The old 
laws strengthened and the new ones added 
point strongly to a more rapid realization of 
equal educational opportunity to all children 
in the State. With new opportunities and 
new duties it remains to be seen what the 
schools will accomplish. Certainly a great 
deal remains for the teachers themselves to 
do in order to prove to the legislature that 
they are worthy of the strong manifestations 
of respect and confidence so recently ex- 
pressed. 



The State Board of Education of Indiana 
has ruled that no student who has attended 
one normal school in Indiana shall be per- 
mitted to enter another normal school until he 
has shown a certificate of good moral char- 
acter, signed by the presidents of other nor- 
mal schools which he has attended. This is 
certainly a very excellent recommendation, 
and should be faithfully carried out by the 
various schools. Too much stress can not be 
laid upon the element of character in the 
teacher. No weaklings are wanted in the 
ranks of teachers. 



PROGRAM OF THE HIGH SCHOOL 

CONFERENCE TO BE HELD AT 

THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, 

NOVEMBER 19, 20 and 21, 1908. 

The conference will assemble on Thursday 
evening, November 19, for a round-table dis- 
cussion of reports and suggested changes* in 
the program of studies adopted last year. 

As usual the morning and afternoon ses- 
sions on Friday will be given to the section 
meetings. The following sections will con- 
vene this year: English, Social Science, 
Mathematics, Foreign Languages, Geography, 
Manual Arts, Domestic Science and Agricul- 
ture. 

The English section will discuss problems 
leading to the formulation oif a more com- 
plete syllabus of the high school courses in 
English. Those who will take part in the 



program are W. E. Symonds, Thomas H. 
Briggs, H. E. Giles, H. G. Paul, C. N. Green- 
ough, C. C. Gordon. 

In the Social Science group the chief dis- 
cussion will be on Civics. A report is also 
expected from the Committee on Commercial 
Courses for which University credit is asked. 

The section of Mathematics teachers will 
discuss the syllabus for Algebra work which 
is to be reported by the committee appointed 
last year. The discussion will be led by J. 
A. Foberg. • 

This will be the first meeting of the section 
on Foreign Languages. The morning will be 
given to the general problems of language 
teaching, to be followed in the afternoon by 
sub-section- to discuss particular lines of lan- 
guage work. Among those who will take 
part in the program are Prof. H. J. Barton, 
George H. Rockwood, Miss Ellen A^. Ford, 
Prof. C. M. Moss, J. C. Hanna, S. W. Ehr- 
man. Prof. Julius Gocbel, O. P. Klopsch, 
Prof. G. H. Meyer, Miss Josephine T. AUin, 
Miss Camilla B. Ferris. 

In Geography the discussion will center 
around the report of the committee appointed 
to prepare a syllabus for physiography in 
high schools. Those who lead in the dis- 
cussion are Harry Keeler, J. H. Smith, J. F. 
Moore, Herbert Bassett. 

The Manual Arts section will devote the 
entire time to the discussion of the various 
lines of work in drawing. An excellent pro- 
gram is in store for this section. Those who 
will present topics are Prof. W. H. Varnum, 
Miss Clarissa Ela, Miss Ida Tindall, Prof. F. 
D. Crawshaw. 

Teachers of Domestic Science and Agricul- 
ture will meet in separate sections this year. 
The discussions in these sections will center 
about the courses which should be under- 
taken in public high schools. The leading 
speakers m the Agricultural section are Prof. 
C. F. Hottes, H. S. Magill, Jr., McNeil C 
James, G. A. Winans, Prof. D. O. Barto. 
Those in Domestic Science are Miss Isabel 
Bevier, A. G. Hill, Miss Jenny H. Snow, Miss 
Helena M. Pincomb. 

Two general sessions will be held besides 
the Thursday evening round-table, one on 
Friday evening and the other Saturday 
morning. 

On Friday evening an address will be 
given on Industrial Education in the High 
School, by Dean Eugene Davenport of the 
College of Agriculture. 

Saturday morning Professor Raymond 
Weeks of the Department of Romance Lan- 
guages of the University of Illinois will give 
an address on Foreign Languages in the 
High School. This will be followed by re- 
ports of work accomplished by the various 
section meetings, and other general business. 



THE CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF SCI- 
ENCE AND MATHEMATICS 
TEACHERS. 

Holds its eighth meeting, November 27-28, 
at the Englewodd High School, Chicago. 
Among others on the program are: John L. 
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Woodhull, N. Y.; R. D. Salisbury, Univ. of 
C; H. L. Terry, Madison, Wis.; Dayton C. 
Miller, Cleveland; Mark Jefferson, Ypsilanti; 
S. C Davisson, U. of Ind. ; Dr. Folson, U. of 
I.; A. Chessin, Washington Univ., St. Louis; 
Karl Guthe, Iowa Univ. Please announce. 

W. E. Tower, 
"Sec. C. A. S. and M. T. 
Englewood H. S., Chicago. 



ILLINOIS STATE CORN EXPOSITION. 

November 23 to 28 inclusive at the Arm- 
ory Building in Springfield will be held the 
first state corn exposition. It is hoped that 
this will become one of the great institutions 
of the state. 



COMING ATLANTA CONVENTION. 

The. Second Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Society for the Promotion of Indus- 
trial Education will be held at Atlanta, Ga., 
November 19, 20 and 21, 1908. 

The exhibition of work by pupils of the 
trade schools will be arranged in the corri- 
dors of the State Capitol, surrounding the 
House of Representatives. 

Preliminary program Thursday, November 
19, 1908, 6:30 p. m. — ^banquet. 

Toastmaster — Governor Hoke Smith. "In- 
dustrial Education as an Essential Factor in 
our National Prosperity." 

Speakers — Hon. James Wilson, United 
States Secretary of Agriculture; Dr. Elmer 
Ellsworth Brown, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education; Col. Carroll D. Wright, 
President of the National Society for the 
Promotion of Industrial Education. 

Friday, November 20, 9:30 a. m. 

Chairman — Charles S. Howe, President 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce and Presi- 
dent of Case School of Applied Science. 
''Industrial Training through the Apprentice- 
ship System." 

Address by E. P. Ballard, President of the 
Bullard Machine Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 

Friday, 2 p. m. 

''Promotion of Industrial Education by 
Means of Trade Schools." 

Addresses by George N. Carman, Director 
of the Lewis Institute, Chicago, and John M. 
Shrigley, President Williamson Free School 
of Trades, Williamson, Pa. 

Friday, 8 p. m. 

Chairman — ^Theodore C. Search, President 
Pennsylvania Museum and School of Indus- 
trial Art, Philadelphia. "Moral and Mate- 
rial Benefits of Industrial Education to the 
Nation." 

Speakers — Hon. G. Gujiby Jordon, Pres. 
Eagle and Phenix Mills, Columbus, Ga.; Mrs. 
B. B. Munford, Pres. Richmond Education 
Association, Richmond, Va. 

Saturday, 9:30 a. m. 

Chairman — Carleton B. Gibson, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Columbus, Ga. "Indus- 
trial Education in the Public Schools." 

Addresses by Dr. Thomas M. Balliet, Dean 
School of Pedagogy, New York University, 
New York City ; and L. D. Harvey, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Menomonie, Wis., and 
President National Education Association. 

Business meeting, Saturday, November 21, 
!i9o8, 2:30 p. m. 




THE EDUCATIONAL PROCESS. By 

Arthur Cary Fleshman, A.M. Published by 

J. B. Lippincott & Company, Philadelphia. 

This is a book out of the ordinary. The 
author says that it is an attempt "to organize 
a new doctrine of education out of an old 
theory of thought;" that in this volume "the 
problems of education are taken out of the 
domain of the mechanical, the experimental, 
the physiological, the physical and the psycho- 
physical and explained as a spiritual process." 
Education he conceives to be a spiritual pro- 
cess cather than activity of brain cells. Peda- 
gogy is not a conglomerate of activities, phys- 
iological, philosophical, socialogical, etnical, 
historical, scientific, etc., but a constructive 
force that builds up itself into an original sci- 
ence from the data furnished by these differ- 
ent groups of ideas. It studies spirit as 
psychology studies mind; philosophy, being; 
sociology, human conduct; history, man; sci- 
ence, nature; religion, God; and thus comes 
to consciousness of itself as a spiritual or- 
ganism. The germinal conception of the 
book is that of Hegel, and, as we understand 
it, of Plato, that ideas are the only concrete 
realities which come into being through the 
process of the self-limitation of the absolute 
idea or all. 

From this as the germinal conception peda- 
gogy organizes itself into a science in which 
School Process, or theory of the school, re- 
alizes itself in the Teaching Process, or the 
unfolding of the spiritual life of the child, 
which finally grounds itself in the Universal 
Process — Idea, Nature and Mind. 

Spirit is "the generative principle of the 
world," and limiting itself to the "unfolding 
of the spiritual nature of the child creates 
the school" ideally. The objective school is 
the means for making the ideal school real 
in the world. "The unity of the ideal and the 
actual, the individual and the universal" is 
never attained but it is ever the goal of all 
human endeavor. 

"The may-be and the oughMo-be gather in 
force on the frontier of the is to daunt and 
disturb it." 

The philosophy of which this is an utter- 
ance is that the Absolute Idea, or source of 
all existence, knows Himself in the infinite 
multitude of limitations of Himself, which 
form the realm of human knowledge, as the 
spiritual power which they embody, but which 
humanity knows only in part. This is the 
eternal tension between the is and what 
ought-to-be; the actual and the ideal. Spir- 
itually the school is a perfect organism in the 
absolute consciousness which the human con- 
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sciousness is to reproduce in the social order. 
This is reproduced by the process of evolu- 
tion, by which the human school-consciousness 
through eons of time comes from the most 
vague ^nd imperfect form to a clearer and 
less imperfect organism, but never attaining 
absolute perfection. This is, as the author 
declares, an old theory of thought. Modern- 
ism seems to be blazing its way toward a dif- 
ferent theory, but no theory it would seem 
can proceed without that trinity of process 
which is the fundamental formula of all 
thinking. When man rose to self -conscious- 
ness (became man) it was by placing him- 
self over against himself and identifying him- 
self as object with himself as subject. This 
is the fundamental norm of all thinking, 
being the process by which every judgment 
is made. The subject, I, and myself made ob- 
jectyand the two identified in the statement, I am 
myself. This is the basal process by the rep- 
etition of which the soul is built up, as the 
scnsori-motor cycle is the process by which 
the body is made and manipulated. This 
process of alienation and return appears not 
only in every judgment but in every complete 
fhought product in literature and religion. 
AH thinking is this cycle of source or subject, 
separation, and return, or it is an arc of this 
cycle. From this came man's conception of 
the trinity as the creator of the world. 

This trichotomy is the principle that has 
governed in the production of this book. 
The value of the effort lies in the clearness 
and simplicity of the system of applied philo- 
sophic thought to teaching. It is open to the 
charge of being too dogmatic for safe leader- 
ship, but as a discipline in clear, systematic 
thinking of the purpose and process of edu- 
cation that has a rational basis, it will prove 
of great value to the teacher who masters it 
and is not mastered by it. 

The author says on pp. 288-290: 

"The triadic process m education is source, 
separation, and return. Source is the ideal, 
constructive energy originating the school 
and its processes. Separation is the objecti- 
fied idea developing the course of study and 
formulating a body of doctrines to be taught 
in the school. To return from this separation 
back to the original source is the final aim in 
education and is attained in and through the 
teaching process. It is through the activity 
of the human soul that the cycle is made to 
harmonize with the cycle of thought. It is 
the purpose of education to objectify the self 
into the world of thought and to bring that 
enriched bouI back through a subject-object 
process called knowledged.'' 

♦ ♦ » 

"In the process of education the inner life 
of the soul is never" considered as a finislied 
product but a possibility forever changing 
into an activity." 

GINN & COMPANY, Boston, New York, 
Chicago, London. , 

The Mother Tongue (Revised Edition) 

Book I Lessons in Speaking, Reading and 



Writing English. By Sarah Louise Arnold, 
Dean of Simmons College, and George Ly- 
man Kittredge, Professor of English in 
Harvard University. Cloth, i2mo., 322 pages. 
Price, 45 cents. Book 2 An Elementary Eng- 
lish Grammar. Cloth, i2mo., xxii I; 359 
pages. List price, 60 cents. 

Northern Trails. Book i and Book 2. By 
William J. Long. Cloth. 

Fairy Tales. By Marion Florence Lansing. 
Volume II. Cloth, 12 mo., 180 pages. Illus- 
trated. List price, 35 cents; mailing price, 40 
cents. 

Graded School Speller (VII Books). By 
Frank E.' Spaulding, Supt. of Schools, New- 
ton, Mass. and William D. Miller, Supt. of 
Schools, Easthampton, Mass. Book I, 44 
pages, list price, 15 cents; mailing price, 20 
cents. Book II, 48 pages, list price, 15 cents; 
mailing price, 20 cents. Book III, 52 pages, 
list price, 15 cents; mailing price, 20 cents. 
Book IV, 52 pages, list price, 15 cents; mail- 
ing price, 20 cents. Book V, 59 pages, list 
price, 18 cents; mailing price, 20 cents. Book 
VI, 60 pages, list price, 18 cents; mailing 
price, 20 cents. Book VII, 74 pages, list 
price, 18 cents; mailing price, 20 cents. 



PERRY'S PUNCTUATION PRIMER. 

With notes on the preparation of manu- 
script. By Frances M. Perry, Associate 
Professor of Rhetoric and Composition in 
Wellesley College. Cloth, i6mo., 103 pages. 
Price, 30 cents. American Book Company, 
New York, Cincinnati and Chicago. 
This is a manual of first principles or es- 
sentials, simply and systematically presented, 
so that they will be easily understood and 
remembered. It treats first of the terminal 
punctuation of sentences, and then of the 
punctuation of elements within sentences; as 
well as of paragraphing, quotations, capitali- 
zation, compound words, word divisions, the 
preparation and correction of manuscript, the 
correction of themes, and several other re- 
lated topic of importance. Carefully selected 
examples and helpful exercises are given 
throughout. The book will prove useful not 
only in colleges and high schools, but also to 
stenographers and business men. 



CARPENTER'S HOW THE WORLD IS 
CLOTHED. By Frank George Carpenter, 
author of Carpenter's Geographical Read- 
ers. Cloth, i2mo., 340 pages, with illustra- 
tions. Price, 60 cents. American Book 
Company, New York, Cincinnati and Chi- 
cago. 

This is the second of a series of readers on 
commerce and industry, and takes the chil- 
dren in a personally conducted tour around 
the world to investigate the sources of their 
clothing. They start out first to those regions 
which produce the vegetable fibers of com- 
merce, including cotton, flax, hemp, and jute. 
Then comes the study of animal fibers, such 
as wool and silk; of leather, rubber, and 
furs; and this plan is followed as to every 
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Other article which forms a part of clothing, 
including feathers and jewels, needles and 
pins. The book takes up not only the pro- 
duction of the raw material, but also its 
transportation and the processes of its manu- 
facture. -The personal element is never ab- 
sent, the style of the narrative is simple, and 
the subject-matter most interesting. The 
illustrations are numerous and novel. The 
book will be valuable, not only for teaching 
the children about the industries described, 
but also in giving them a live geographical 
knowledge which can not be imparted by the 
ordinary text-book. 



New Books. 

We will give the name, pablisher, and price of 
every book that we receive. We will give notice oi 
review of such aa 8|>ace will permit. 



THE AMERICAN BOOK CO., New York, 

Cincinnati and Chicago. 

Arnolds's Fritz auf Ferien. Edited by May 
Thomas, Instructor in Germanic Languages, 
Ohio State University. Cloth, i6mo., 112 
pages, with exercises, and vocabulary. Price, 
JO cents. 

A Primer. By Amelia Hyde, New York 
State Normal College. Cloth, i2mo., 112 
pages, with illustrations. Price, 25 cent^. 

Elements of Physics. By George A. Hoad- 
ley, C.E., Sc.D., Professor Physics, Swarth- 
more College. Cloth, i2mo., 464 pages with 
diagrams and illustrations. Price $1.20. 

Punctuation Primer. With . notes on the 
preparation of manuscript. By Frances M. 
Perry, Associate Professor of Rhetoric and 
Composition in Wellesley College. Cloth, 16 
mo., 103 pages. Price, 30 cents. 

Practical Elementary Algebra. By Jos. V. 
Collins, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics, 
State Normal School, Stevens Point, Wis. 
Half leather i2mo., 420 pages. Price, $1.00. 

How the World is Clothed. By Frank 
George Carpenter, author of Carpenter's Ge- 
ographical Readers. Cloth, i2mo., 340 pages, 
with illustrations. Price, 60 cents. 

Physics for Secondary Schools. By Charles 
F. Adams, A.M., Head of the Department of 
Physics, Detroit Central High School. Cloth, 
i2mo., 490 pages, with diagrams and illustra- 
tion. Price, $1.20. 



HENRY HOLT & CO., New York City. 

The Pleasant Thought Year Book. By 
Mary R. J. DuBois. Price, $1.00. 

Principles of Physiology and Hygiene. By 
George Wells Fitz, M.D. Cloth, 357 pages. 
Price, $r.i2. 

English Composition. By Franklin T. 
Baker, and Herbert Vaughan Abbott. Cloth, 
211 paiges. Price, 80 cents. 

Roy and Ray in Canada. By Mary Wright 
Plummer, author of Roy and Ray in Mexico. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 395 pages. Price, $1.75 
net. 

Personal Recollections of Wagner. By 
Angelo Neumann. Translated from the 
Fourth German Edition by Edith Livermore. 
Price, $2.50 net. 



A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, New York 

City. 

Some Living Things, Primary Lessons in 
Physiology. By Ella B. Hallock. Edited by 
C. B. Gilbert of Western Reserve University. 
Cloth, 214 pages. Price, 36 cents. 

Folk Dances and Games. By Caroline 
Crawford, Teachers' College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 4to. Cloth frontispiece. Price, 
$1.50 net. 



A FLANAGAN COMPANY, Chicago. 

Work that is Play, a Dramatic Reader 
Based on Aesop's Fables. By Mary Gard- 
ner. Cloth, 160 pages. Price, 30 cents. 

A Collection of Patriotic Songs, American 
and Foreign. Selected for use in the Chicago 
Public Schools. Price, 10 cents. 



D. C. HEATH & COMPANY, Boston, New 

York, and Chicago. 

The Rhyme and Story Primer. By Helen 
A. McMahon, Marie M. McMahon, and Anna 
M. McMahon. Cloth, 126 pages. Price, 30 
cents. 

Practical Pedagogy. By S. M. Barrett. 
Professor of Pedagogy, Central State Nor- 
mal School, Edmond, Okla. Goth, 142 pages. 
Price, $1.00 net. ' 

Bacon's Essays. Edited by Fred Allison 
Howe, LL.B., Ph.D. Cloth, 250 pages. Price, 
35 cents. 

Our City Schools, Their Direction and 
Management. By William Estabrook Chan- 
cellor. Cloth, 338 pages. Price, $1.25. 

The Parallel Course Drawing Books. By 
C. S. Hammock and A. G. Hammock. Four 
books. 



MACMILLIAN COMPANY, New York 

City. 

Tom Brown's School Days. By Thomas 
Hughes. Edited with introduction and notes 
by Charles Swain Thomas, A.M. Price, 25 
cents net. 

The State and the Farmer. By L. H. 
Bailey. Cloth, 177 pages. Price, $1.25. 

The Aeneid for Boys and Girls told from 
Virgil in Simple Language. By the Rev. Al- 
fred J. Church, M.A. With twelve illustra- 
tions in color. 300 pages. Price, $1.50 reg. 



LITTLE, BROWN, AND COMPANY, Bos- 
ton. 
Literature in the Common Schools. By 

John Harrington Cox, A.M. Cloth, 227 

pages. 



ATKINSON, MENTZER & GROVER, Chi- 
cago, Dallas and Boston. 
.Applied Arts Drawing Books. Edited by 

Wilhelmina Seegmiller. There are twelve 

books in the series, or two books for each 

year above the second grade. 



HENRY ALTEMUS COMPANY, Philadel- 
phia. 
Americans of To-day and To-morrow. By 

Albert J. Beveridge, United States Senator 

from Indiana. Cloth, 133 pages. Price, 50 

centSK 
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EDUCATIONAL SURVEY. 



Rochester 

Schools and 

Their Critics. 



In Rochester, N. Y., 
the management of 
the public schools is 
yet called upon to 
give an account of its 
stewardship to the representatives of 
that public opinion which feels itself 
guardian of the old and established in 
educational theory and practice which 
long prevailed in the people's schools. 
It is the old conflict between "modern- 
ism and orthodoxy" appearing from 
time to time. Rochester was for many 
years in thraldom to the political ring- 
master in every institution that poli- 
tics controlled. It eventually shook 
itself free from that control of the 
schools and in recent years has at- 
tained distinction as a conservative 
example of modernism in education. 
With Mr. Gilbert and Mr. Carroll as 
superintendents, Miss Van Stone Har- 
ris as primary supervisor, and Prof. 
Forbes as the leading spirit in the 
Board of Education, it has been mov- 
ing steadily forward toward a re-ad- 
justment of its school practice to the 
modern spirit. Instead of making the 
child conform to the book, this spirit 
demands that the book shall be made 
to conform to the child. The school 
is for the child and not the child for 
the school. 



But in the transition from an old 
formula for teaching to a new one, mis- 
understanding and opposing opinions 
arise, and loyalty to the old and estab- 
lished is in evidence. This is, to be sure, 
a large factor of safety in a govern- 
ment of the people by the people. 

Since the schools achieved their in- 
dependence of politics there have been 
agitators who havie made demonstra- 
tions from time to time. The effort 
to teach the child instead of "teaching 
the book" is fraught with difficulties. 
It is comparatively easy to teach a 
book. There is only one of it, and the 
order of. procedure is apparent in its 
make-up. But each child is different 
from every other, and there are thirty 
to forty of them in every schoolroom. 
Each is a patient and the teacher is the 
physician. Each needs a different pre- 
scription. The teacher not only form- 
ulates the prescription, but administers 
it; this latter is a most important mat- 
ter. The modem doctrine is that it is 
every child's right to have the proper 
prescription and have it administerd 
Sn the best way fitted to his condition 
stnd temperament. To give all the 
children the same prescription and ad- 
ninister it in the same way would be 
ike the old doctor who prescribed the 
jame remedy for all diseases. The :m- 
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proved method of practice demands 
more knowledge and skill of "the phy- 
sician. The teacher is the physician 
of the growing mind which is liable to 
attacks of many different diseases. 
Each teacher is in charge of thirty or 
forty young souls who are to be prop- 
erly nurtured, and all of them are 
more or less mentally diseased. What 
a task is this compared with the old 
one of doling out a specific amount of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic to all 
alike! 

Well, this is what modernism in ed- 
ucation means in its full significance. 
Not only is it impossible to be fully 
realized, but any serious attempt to 
realize it under present conditions will 
give imperfect results. Yet the re- 
sults in teaching the child are already 
an immense improvement on the old 
prescription of teaching the book un- 
regardful of the child. And, what is 
to the purpose, the book is already 
better taught under the new treat- 
ment, at its best, than it was taught 

under the old. 

Rochester is standing firm to her 
conviction that the education of the 
child is the matter of chief importance, 
but those in charge are conservative 
of all that was good in the old prac- 
tice. The report of Prof. Forbes to 
the Committee that represented the 
opposition, at a recent public meeting, 
was a masterpiece, and the audience 
that came to condemn remained to 
commend, after listening to the two 
reports. 



* The Illinois Commis- 

The Codification sion fbr the codifica- 

Commlssiofi. ^^^^ ^f the school 

laws has been doing 
commendable work, as manifested by 
the bulletins it has published for the 
information of the educational public. 
One of these makes the township the 
unit of the educational system. The 
township is now the business unit, but 
only in so far as the care and the dis- 
tribution of the state funds is con- 
cerned. It is now proposed to make 
the board of township trustees the 
School Board of the township, and so 
bring all the districts of the township 
under one control, similar to that of 
cities and incorporate towns. The 
township control is not to extend to 
such cities and towns. 

This is the ideal towards which 
most of the states have worked and 
are now working — such independent 
township organization; but the pro- 
gress has been very slow. Wisconsin 
has achieved it only in a few town- 
ships. Indiana has had township or- 
ganization from the beginning; or 
rather the germ of it which needed 
only development. From this germ 
has grown the best articulated school 
system in the Union. From the b^in- 
ning the spirit of union has been 
stronger in that state than that of dis- 
trict independence, and the result is 
the best rural schools, as a whole, out- 
side of the original states. 

But Indiana was fortunate, more 
than intentionally wise, in planting 
this germ. In i860 the schools of In- 
diana were poor indeed. The town- 
ship trustee, — there was but one, — 
was the elected officer who conducted 
the business affairs of the township. 
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The legislature gave him also the con- 
trol of the schools as incidental to hi? 
larger duties. One official could do 
all this work and the state would be 
spared the expense of a separate 
school officer. The district never had 
power to elect its teacher or control 
its school except so far as the trustee 
acted by its suggestion. 

The school district in Illinois, dur- 
ing all these years in which Indiana 
has been growing toward union, has 
been in absolute control of its school. 
This has become one of the preroga- 
tives of the people of the district and 
it is probably more cherished to-day 
than ever before. This condition calls 
for wary walking. 

That township organization is best 
for any state, al the present stage of 
educational evolution in the north 
central group, is evident to all educa- 
tionally informed persons. But the 

people of the districts are not educa- 
tionally informed upon this matter. 
The legislators will hark back to their 
constituents and follow their voice. 

Of course the commission has con- 
sidered all this and it is reported in the 
press that it has determined to go be- 
fore the General Assembly with the 
proposition for a compulsory town- 
ship organization provision. It would 
probably carry if by a campaign of ed- 
ucation the people could be informed 
of its advantages and its results. This 
would require time. Will the educa- 
tional people of the state enter upon 
this campaign? 



We call special attention to the arti- 
cle on the Indiana school system by 
State Superintendent Cotton on another 
page. It is a luminous presentation of 
the system and its results after a 
struggle of half a century. 



Dr. Charles 
W. Eliot. 



Dr. Eliot was elected 
president of Harvard 
University in 1869 
when he was thirty- 
five years old. He has declared his in- 
tention to withdraw from his great 
office at the close of the present scliool 
year when he will have completed 
forty years as president of the Har- 
vard faculty. 

In 1865 a revolution took place in 
the government of the university. 
For many years the board of control 
had consisted of officers of the state 
and thirty persons chosen by joint bal- 
lot of the General Assembly. This 
mixture of political and educational 
interests, after many years, worked 
the conviction that it would be better 
both for the people and for education 
if the board of control should be 
elected by the alumni of the institu- 
tion. This change was made in 1865 
and in 1869 Dr. Eliot became presi- 
dent. The revolution in educational 
procedure soon became even more evi- 
dent than was that in the board of 
overseers. A faculty grown old in hon- 
orable service and established in its 
opinions, and a young man for presi- 
dent who had different ideas and the 
courage of his convictions was a se- 
vere test of the president's wisdom. 
The first reform was the inauguration 
of the elective system to take the place 
of the prescribed curriculum. From 
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this as a basis the present university 
has grown to be one of the few great- 
est universities of the world. 

It has long been evident that there 
was no position in politics, or science, 
that he could not have achieved if he 
had set himself to do it He chose 
education and has been for years the 
voice of greatest influence and most 
potent in the promotion of the general 



welfare of the people, not for what he 
has done for higher education alone, 
but, as well and of even more value, 
for what he has done in improving the 
instruction in the elementary schools 
and in the high schools. 

He retires from the presidency full 
of years and of honor, but he does not 
retire from an active influence in pro- 
moting educational reforms. 



THE INDIANA SCHOOL SYSTEM— HOW IT ALL WORKS. 

FASSETT A. COTTON, STATE SUP*T. 



The school system of Indiana is 
very simple in its organization and is 
easily understood. It consists of (i) 
A State Superintendent of Public In- 
structionj with a Sate Board of Educa- 
tion of eleven members; (2) a County 
Superintendent of Schools with a 
County Board of Education consisting 
of Township Trustees and Presidents 
of School Boards; (3) Township 
Trustee with Township Advisory 
Board of three members; (4) a City 
or Town School Superintendent with 
a City or Town Board of Educa- 
tion of three members. These units 
working separately and together in 
their several capacities bring the splen- 
did results in the educational affairs 
of the state. 

( I ) TH^ STATE SUPERINTENDENT AND 
THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

The State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction is at the head of the school 
system of the state. The office was 
created by the constitution of 1852, 
which made it elective by the people 
and fixed the length of term as two 
years, but with no limit to the number 



of terms one man may hold the office. 
The Department at present has besides 
the Superintendent, and Assistant 
Superintendent, a First Deputy, a Sec- 
ond Deputy, and a Stenographer, all 
appointed by the Superintendent. The 
Superintendent is charged with admin- 
istration of the system of public in- 
struction and a general superintendence 
of the business relating to the common 
schools of the state, and of the school 
funds and school revenues set apart 
and appropriated for their support. 
He must report the conditions of the 
schools to the Governor and to the 
General Assembly, and make recom- 
mendations for their better organiza- 
tion. He must visit each county in the 
state at least once during his term of 
office. He usually makes these visits 
when the institutes and other educa- 
tional meetings are in session, and 
counsels with teachers and officials up- 
on educational problems in addition to 
addressing the meetings. He is called 
upon constantly to render opinions 
upon school questions to county and 
township officials. 
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The Department of public instruc- 
tion in addition to these duties must 
see that the suggestions and plans of 
the State Board of Education are car- 
ried out. Moreover, the State Super- 
intendent is President of this Board, 
which convenes at his call and works 
under his direction. All in all there is 
plenty of work for this official. 

The State Board of Education is a 
creation of the General Assembly and 
at present consists of the Governor, the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, the Presidents of Indiana Univer- 
sity, Purdue Universiity, and the State 
Normal School; the Superintendents 
of the schools of Indianapolis, Evans- 
ville and Fort Wayne, all ex officio, 
and three educators appointed by the 
Governor. This Board has a wide 
range of duties and powers which are 
in a sense both legislative and execu- 
tive. It has general charge of school 
legislation, deals with all questions 
pertaining to courses of study in the 
common schools, controls all com- 
missioned, certified and non-certified 
high schools by means of inspection, 
and makes all examination questions 
for teachers. In addition to such duties 
as these, as a Board of School Book 
Commissioners it lets the contracts for 
uniform text-books in the grades, and 
as a State Teachers' Training Board, 
arranges for a regular system of nor- 
mal school instruction throughout the 
state and keeps in close touch with the 
work by visiting the normal schools 
from one to three times a year. 

Probably there is no busier set of 
men to be found anywhere than the 
members of the State Board of Educa- 
tion. They are all very busy with the 



work of their own schools and offices 
and have in addition these multifarious 
duties imposed upon them. But not- 
withstanding the very heavy work, the 
Board is largely responsible for the 
wonderful progress in education during 
the last forty years. It is largely re- 
sponsible for the unity in the system. 

(2) COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT AND 
COUNTY BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

The county Superintendent of 
Schools is chosen by the Township 
Trustees. His term is four years. 
His duties are many and arduous. 
He is supervisor, examiner and clerk. 
He is allowed no assistant. He visits 
schools, organizes township institutes, 
conducts the county institute, holds 
examinations for teachers and grades 
the papers eight months in the year, 
and grades the examination papers of 
the common school graduates. He di- 
rects the work of the County Board 
of Education as a body and is the ad- 
viser of each trustee in his township 
work. He is the life of the county 
system, and its unity depends upon 
him. With all these duties demanded 
of him his success has been marvelous. 
The wonder is that he is not lost in 
the vast mechanical details of his office. 
It is the exception instead of the rule 
to find the school affairs of a county 
in a stagnant condition. The county 
superintendent can be depended upon to 
carry out the suggestion of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction and the 
State Board of Education, and the suc- 
cess of the system in Indiana depends 
in no small measure upon this spirit. 
He is no less zealous in keeping before 
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his board of education the problems 
of education that need attention. 
The county board of education is com- 
posed of the county superintendent, 
the township trustees, and the chairman 
of the school trustees of each town and 
city of the county. It meets semi-annu- 
ally on the first days of May and Sep- 
tember, and on call of the county super- 
intendent. In most counties the board 
meets from six to twelve times a year. 
The county superintendent presides and 
has a vote. The board considers the 
general wants and needs of the 
schools and school property in an ad- 
visory capacity and adopts text-books 
for township high schools. The organ- 
ization is a very valuable one in that 
it serves to keep the schools of the 
county in touch with the outside world 
and at the same time provide unity of 
purpose in county educational affairs. 
It makes the best school in the county, 
instead of the best school in the town- 
ship, the standard of excellence. It 
makes the rules and regulations for the 
conduct of schools over the entire 
county, and so long as they do not 
conflict with law or higher authority, 
has the power to enforce them. 

(3) TOWNSHIP TRUSTED AND ADVISORY 

BOARD. 

The next school unit is the town- 
ship. Here the township trustee is the 
head school official. He is elected by 
the people for four years and is not 
eligible to succeed himself. This is a 
very important office and the greatest 
care should be exercised in filling it. 
The trustee besides having complete 
control of educational affairs in the 
township, has charge of the roads and 



the poor. In school matters his author- 
ity is all but absolute. However, in 
practice he usually has the benefit of 
the judgment of the county superin- 
tendent. He selects teachers, fixes the 
rate of compensation and the length 
of term of the schools in the township, 
builds new houses and makes repairs, 
elects the county superintendent, and 
acts as an adviser in county educational 
affairs. In conjunction with the town- 
ship advisory board he fixes the levy 
for the township and determines all 
the expenditures to be made. 

The advisory board consists of three 
members elected by the people for four 
years. Its duty is to determine the 
amount for which taxes shall be levied 
on property and polls for the year. As 
a basis for its judgment the trustee 
is required to submit a complete esti- 
mate of the amounts needed showing 
in detail the proposed expenditures. 
The board serves a double purpose, 
and where the spirit of the law is en- 
forced proves the wisdom of the statute. 

(4) THE CITY AND TOWN SUPERINTEN- 
DENT AND BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 

Each city and town corporation has 
its own system of schools, at the head 
of which there is a superintendent. 
Except in Indianapolis, operating under 
special school charter, gpranted by the 
General Assembly, the school affairs 
of cities and towns are in the hands 
of a school board of three members 
chosen by the city council or the town 
board. The members of the school 
board are chosen one each year to 
serve for a period of three years. The 
school superintendent is chosen by this 
board. Until recently it was almost 
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the universal custom to elect the super- 
intendent annually. His election for a 
term of years is now regarded as legal, 
and in many cities and towns he is 
chosen for periods ranging frcMn two 
to four years. This plan has been ad- 
vantageous to superintendent and sys- 
tem alike. Whereas, the superin- 
tendent was formeriy a mere puppet 
in the hands of the board he is becom- 
ing more and more the real head of 
the system. He is employed to take 
charge of the schools and is given full 
control. The teachers are chosen, re- 
tained and dismissed upon his recom- 
mendation. His judgment is used in 
all expenditures in construction, re- 
pairs and supplies. He is given cleri- 
cal aid and assistance in supervision, 
both general and special. 

More and more it is being demanded 
that the superintendent be an educa- 
tional expert. He must know the 
problem without and within thor- 
oughly. He must be a constructive 
educator. Such a superintendent, with 
a board of good business men back of 
him, can accomplish much good in a 
community. The constant progress of 
the schools depends upon the energy, 
intelligence and sanity of the superin- 
tendent. 

To summarize : The State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, with the 
State Board of Education, consisting 
of eleven members; the county super- 
intendent of schools with the county 
board of education, consisting of the 
township trustees and the president of 
the school boards in the county; the 
township trustee with the advisory 
board, consisting of three members; 
and the city or town superintendent 



with the board of education, consisting 
of three members, constitutes the entire 
educational machinery in the common 
school system in our state. The town- 
ship is the unit for school administra- 
tion in Indiana. The largest town- 
ship in the state requires the services 
of fifty teachers. One man, the town- 
ship trustee, employes all of these 
teachers, erects all school buildings, 
keeps them in repair, and purchases 
equipment; in fact, the township 
trustee has charge of everything in the 
township that has to do with educating 
the children. In a state with the dis- 
trict as the unit of the system, this 
township would require the services of 
one hundred and fifty men — ^three for 
each school district, to manage its 
school affairs. It is much easier for the 
county superintendent of schools to 
keep in touch with and instruct in his 
school duties, one man, the township 
trustee, than a hundred and fifty di- 
rectors. 

THE STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS OI? 

THE SYSTEM. 

There are many points of strength 
and there are many weak places. Per- 
haps its strongest feature is its unity 
of purpose from top to bottom and 
from bottom to top. And it has the 
unity of purpose rather than a mere 
tendency toward mechanical uniform- 
ity. In so far as the system encourages 
ability in its teachers and leaves in- 
dividuality unhampered, and the right 
of initiative unquestioned it is to be 
commended. In so far as it seeks to 
place its teachers in the treadmill of 
mere mechanical routine it is to be 
condemned. 
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In a former paragraph the statement 
was made that the members of the 
State Board of Education are very 
busy men. They are occupied with the 
work of their own schools and offices 
and have in addition the many duties 
of the Board imposed upon them by 
law. Perhaps this dual nature of the 
work of the Board is the cause of its 
greatest weakness. Its work has 
grown to such an extent as to make it 
necessary to relieve it from some of its 
duties. In the lig*ht of the additional 
duties of inspecting normal schools 
and certified high schools, provided by 
the last legislature, and of the new 
needs of the system growing out of 
recent legislation, it is the sense of the 
Board and the belief of large numbers 
of the best educators in the state, that 
the interests of the schools demand the 
creation of the department of normal 
school and high school inspection, the 
officer in charge of the department to 
be appointed by, and to work under the 
direction of the State Board of Edu- 
cation. 

Perhaps the greatest weakness in 
our system is incompetency in school 
officials and teachers. With one ex- 
ception practically no legal require- 
ments are prescribed for school offi- 
cials. With incompetent officials, in- 
competent teachers are more or less 
common. Probably this defect may be 
accounted for by the fact that the 
school offices are political. 

Education in the state still feels the 
blight of partisan politics. But Indi- 
ana is not an exception, as this con- 
dition exists in every state in the 
Union. With the exception of the 
State Board of Education and town 



and city superintendents, all the school 
offices discussed above are political. 
And sometimes politics decides who 
shall be city and town superintendent 
and even extends to the choice of 
teachers. Party politics should be ab- 
solutely eliminated from all school 
affairs. The qualifications of the State 
Superintendent should be the qualities 
and scholarship possessed by the best 
educators the world over, and neither 
place of residence nor politics should 
be a bar to choice. Furthermore, the 
salary should be sufficiently large to 
secure the best man. Of course, any 
change in the way of choosing a State 
Superintendent would necessitate a 
constitutional amendment. 

The county superintendent's office is 
open also to criticism on the ground 
of politics, but it at the same time pre- 
sents a problem of easier solution. 
The qualifications of the county super- 
intendent should be those of the best 
experienced educators. Surely noth- 
ing short of the scholarship of the 
graduates of the standard colleges, 
and in addition, of the professional 
training of a standard professional 
school for teachers,. should be accepted. 
Successful experience as a teacher in 
the grades and in the high schools, and 
as a superintendent of a system of 
schools should be a part of the equip- 
ment. In filling the office neither place 
of residence nor politics should be a 
bar. Here, too, the salary should be 
sufficient to secure the best talent. 
Then when the best man (or woman) 
has been chosen he should be the super- 
intendent of the schools of the county 
— ^solely responsible for their progress. 
He should be responsible for the 
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teachers that are chosen. He should 
have a clerk to do his clerical work. 
He should be given a competent super- 
visor for every forty or fifty teachers 
in his charge. He should have such 
conditions as will enable him to 
take young teachers and out of such 
raw material make good teachers. In 
the light of the larger demands that 
are being made of our rural schools, 
such an equipment for the office of 
county superintendent is not too much 
to ask. 

Perhaps the offices of town, town- 
ship and city trustee are most open to 
the criticism of politics. In the first 
place there are no legal qualifications 
for trustees, and the office is con- 
sidered fair political spoils. Under the 
conditions the marvel is that we have 



done so well as we have in educational 
affairs. However, the office of trustee 
should be wholly removed from 
politics. The best qualified citizen 
should be chosen. Surely he should be 
a representative man in scholarship, 
culture and civic pride. He should be 
a student of educational, social and 
economic problems, and should be a 
splendid judge of men and women. In 
addition to these qualities he should 
have that of success in business or pro- 
fessional affairs. Under such direction 
educational affairs would take on an 
air of dignified intelligence. 

The hope of education, then, lies in 
divorce from politics, from the ad- 
visory board to the State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction. 



SOME JOTTINGS FROM A VISITOR TO ENGLISH SCHOOLS. 

W. H. CAMPBEI*!., CHICAGO, IIvI.. 



He who would understand English 
life and institutions, or would inter- 
pret them at all fairly, must approach 
the subject from a far away view- 
point very different from that which 
obtains in the states. The English 
traditions come down from the castle 
and palace, places of defense and ref- 
uge for the landed proprietors and of 
protection, in the last resort, for the 
smaller tenants. These castles were 
of necessity defended by strong walls 
and were made as exclusive as possible 
by isolated location and artificial envi- 
ronment. These ruins, including with 
them the cathedrals, built with much 
the same general purpose of defense 
and exclusiveness, are the glory and 
pride of England today. From the 



crowned head on England's throne to 
the meanest beggar on her streets the 
patriotic fire can be aroused and the 
generous impulse of self sacrifice can 
be stirred by no other theme, so 
quietly and deeply as that pertaining 
to the preservation and defense of 
these institutions handed down from 
the past. The soul's ideal even though 
impossible of realization or but a 
shadow standing out from the past, 
works itself out into more or less tan- 
gible forms and aspects in daily life 
and in common place doings. 

Bearing this in mind it is not hard to 
understand why every public building 
in Great Britain is surrounded by high 
walls guarded by wardens beside mas- 
sive gates, presenting much the gen- 
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eral appearance of our state prisons. 
It is not a far reach from the walled-in 
exclusive mansion of the old lord of 
the. manor to the present home of the 
English gentleman whose house you 
can never see because of the high walls 
and dense hedges shutting it com- 
pletely from the gaze of the vulgar. 

It is perfectly natural that the small 
home-owner should follow the custom 
of his superiors and surround his little 
house and gardens by similar walls 
and hedges. One may walk for miles 
in rural England where he knows 
there are large estates and fine build- 
ings, and not be able to see a single 
large building or inviting home. He 
sees miles and miles of high stone or 
brick walls or thick set hedges with 
here and there a little lodge beside a 
gateway or occasional little cottages 
belonging to the sub-tenants. Much 
of "beautiful England" is shut out 
from the passer by and can only be 
known and enjoyed by those fortunate 
enough to get within the walls. It is 
not easy to get within these walls 
either and not only are they in evi- 
dence to the eye but over and over 
again they are but the tangible repre- 
sentatives of other walls no less real, 
separating English life and manners 
into distinct sections drawing their 
lines of exclusiveness here and there 
in the most inconvenient and perplex- 
ing way. 

It need not be surprising then to 
find the school-houses of Great Brit- 
ain surrounded by high walls, gener- 
ally stone or brick, much higher than 
a man's head. These walls enclose all 
the school property, usually including 
very ample playgrounds. Sometime? 



one gateway will be unlocked; some- 
times it will be necessary to rouse, by 
bell or knocker, a "caretaker" in order 
to gain admission to the enclosure, 
within which stands the peoples' 
school. It is hedged all about with the 
air of exclusiveness and the atmos- 
phere is pregnant with warnings; 
"the place whereon thou standest is* 
holy ground." 

Having reached and entered the 
school-house door, unless one has been 
previously announced or his coming in 
some manner expected, he may get no 
farther. But if properly introduced 
the head master of the school may be 
found and he, with the greatest polite- 
ness, will show you round at your 
request. There will be little effort ap- 
parently to bring out the best and pass 
lightly over the poorest, but all alike 
will came under review. As the mas- 
ter approaches a schoolroom door he 
invariably knocks. When you enter, 
teacher and pupils in a body rise to 
their feet. Unless you are persistent in 
your request that they be seated and go 
on with their work, they are apt to 
continue their mamiers by standing un- 
til you have left the room. One of the 
difficult things to do is to get teachers 
to go on with their work in the usual 
way while you are observing. This 
will help us to understand, in a way, 
why English school authorities are so 
averse to admitting visitors to school- 
rooms. All work is interrupted — the 
pupils must "do their manners," re- 
gardless of lessons and of course a de- 
cided loss must be sustained in the 
recitation period should frequent in- 
terruptions of this kind occur. The 
regulations issued to head masters ex- 
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elude visitors of all kinds in about the 
same peremptory manner that many 
of our regulations exclude agents and 
canvassers. 

Pew parents visit schools in Great 
Britain. Most of the head masters 
would feel fully within their authority 
should they refuse to admit any par- 
ent to a school-room. That "every 
man's house is his castle" and by infer- 
ence to be rightfully defended and 
protected, has saturated English 
thought and it is not strange that the 
schools should furnish frequent illus- 
trations of the teaching. 

Out of the castle and cathedral have 
come the military atmosphere and 
church life of Great Britain. Every- 
where the uniform of the soldier 
confronts you. "Tommy Atkins" is 
almost omnipresent and upon every 
hand public monuments erected to his 
valor and glory add to the beauty and 
attractiveness of the public places. 
The great churches and cathedrals are 
decorated with worn and tattered bat- 
tle-flags and the walls are filled with 
marble and brass tablets in memory of 
the heroic dead who have counted it, 

"Not theirs to make reply, 
Theirs to do and die." 

One can scarcely visit the great 
cathedrals of Great Britain nor attend 
the regular services without being con- 
vinced that England's God is a man 
of war. But out of these cathedrals 
has come, and is being carefully fos- 
tered, the church with its pervasive 
and overmastering influence. We can 
scarcely comprehend the influence the 
English church exerts in every phase 
of life. It is, in England, the estab- 
lished or state church and while in 



Scotland the form is somewhat differ- 
ent it is still a state church that con- 
fronts one at every turn. 

When a public free school system 
was struggling for birth the state 
church was at hand, ready, like the 
Egyptian midwives to do the bid- 
ding of Pharaoh. But it was neither 
good policy nor wise statesmanship to 
strangle the new-comer but in the 
spirit of John Bull's habit of compro- 
mise the new policy was handicapped 
and hobbled in so many ways that 
even today, after many good amend- 
ments, and valuable improvements, it 
can scarcely be recognized by one who 
has been reared in the atmosphere of a 
simon pure free public school system. 

The early educational institutions 
of England were all under the direc- 
tion and control of the church. When 
the independent churches gained free- 
dom of worship and dotted the 
kingdom with chapels and kirks a mul- 
titude of new schools sprang up beside 
them but they were church schools also 
and from the view-point of the out- 
sider no better nor worse than the oth- 
ers. What have long been known as 
the "Great Public Schools," such as 
Eton, Rugby, Harrow, etc., are mis- 
nomers in our vocabulary. They 
never were public schools in the sense 
that they were free. They were al- 
ways pay schools, always exclusive in 
their admissions to membership, al- 
ways high grade schools, much more 
like our old academies than like our 
public schools. Besides these there 
were many private schools scattered 
over the kingdom sustained chiefly by 
tuition and boarding incomes. Many 
of these private schools were very old 
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and had back of them honorable tradi- 
tions. Many of them had been en- 
dowed by wealthy men and large sums 
had been invested in buildings and 
grounds. There is a very general un- 
dercurrent of feeling among English 
people that the class of schools named 
is all sufficient for the better class of 
English people and if further provi- 
sion is needed it should be furnished 
as other necessities are furnished to a 
pauper population. The self-respect- 
ing Englishman will still pay tuition 
for the education of his children. 

It was amid such an environment 
and in such an atmosphere that the 
public free school system was brought 
forth and seems to be successfully 
struggling for national appreciation. 
Under the legislative act of 1902 it 
is not only possible but obligatory that 
every child in Great Britain be given 
an elementary education. A re-organ- 
ization of the system was made about 
the same time to bring it into harmony 
with the new acts. Instead of school 
boards there are now county councils. 
These county councils are elected by 
the people to transact the various kinds 
of business that devolve upon the tak- 
ing, collecting and distributing officers 
of any county. In addition to these 
duties certain members are selected 
from this elected body to act as a 
committee on education. To this com- 
mittee is referred all matters pertaining 

to the schools of the county. Offices — 
known as education offices — are 
opened, a corps of clerks hired and all 
the details of school management 
passes to this body. When this com- 
mittee has been selected, one of its first 
duties is to invite a number of promi- 



nent citizens to act with it having 
equal power with themselves to rec- 
ommend and vote. These additional 
members are called co-opts and among 
them there must always be some la- 
dies. Large cities and borough towns 
may be excluded from the control of 
the county council and may have in- 
stead thereof city school boards com- 
posed in much the same manner. 
The schools of the great city of Lon- 
don are all under control of the Lon- 
don County Council. These schools, 
all over the kingdom are known as 
council schools. 

Back of these local committees, 
which are charged with the levying of 
local rates and the distributing of all 
school moneys and the collecting and 
tabulating of statistics, appointment 
of teachers, etc., etc., is the Parlia- 
mentary Education Committee with 
headquarters in London, its president 
being appointed by the king. Under 
this commission is a board of inspect- 
ors known as His Majesty's inspect- 
ors. It is the business of these in- 
spectors to visit every school in the 
kingdom two or more times each year, 
examine pupils, test the work of teach- 
ers, make report upon the equipment 
and general conduct of the schools. 
Any school not, found up to the re- 
quired standard may be cut off from 
the Parliamentary grant until the 
school council shall have remedied the 
defects. 

a 

It can be seen from the above that 
H. M..I.'s must promulgate specific 
requirements for each grade or stand- 
ard in the schools and that all teachers 
must see to it that whatever else may 
be neglected these set and fixed re- 
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quirements must be met. After these 
specific details in the course of study 
have been complied with the head 
masters and teachers are reasonably 
free in adopting and carrying out any 
additional parts of the course of study. 
In order to obtain a share in the 
Parliamentary grant it is not neces- 
sary that a school be a council school. 
It is necessary that the school authori- 
ties agree to keep their teaching and 
effectiveness up to the standard set by 



H. M. I.'s and submit to the regular 
visitations and examinations of the in- 
spectors, and that they keep 25 per 
cent ^of their attendance membership 
for free pupils. Under these condi- 
tions church schools, private schools, 
endowed schools are all coming to ask 
of the crumbs that fall from the king's 
table. The policy is a good one as it 
will eventually help to weld all these 
diverse elements into one uniform na- 
tional system. 



MODERNISM IN EDUCATION. 



Dr. Woodrow Wilson, president of 
Princeton University, is reported to 
have said : "We all know that the chil- 
dren of the last two decades in our 
schools have not been educated. With 
all our training we have trained no- 
body. With all our instructing we 
have instructed nobody. 

If educational degeneration has been 
going on for twenty years until it has 
reached the zero point indicated by the 
head of one of our great universities, 
and if it now prevails throughout the 
nation, there must be some one prevail- 
ing cause. Something similar may be 
said of the degeneration of the old re- 
ligious belief. "The church" says that 
cause is Modernism. Modernism's 
apostles in every period are the em- 
bodied discontent with the old, in so 
far as that is not in accord with the 
revelations of the new. 

Man's spiritual conception of the 
world has ever grown from his inter- 
pretation of the physical world. His 
knowledge of the latter has ever been 
the stepping stone toward what he 
conceived to be a more rational view 



of the spiritual power at work in 
physical creation. The interpretations 
of nature by the ancient Egyptians 
and Greeks were the source of their re- 
ligious beliefs and of their civil laws. 
Their deities walked with men in those 
ancient times by the streams and in 
the meadows and forests, and beamed 
light and warmth upon them from the 
heavens. 

The Ptolemaic interpretation of the 
physical universe created a new heaven 
and a new earth; and made a radical 
change in man's views of the relation 
of the spiritual world to the physical, 
and of the laws that governed in both. 
The description of the world as then 
conceived will be found in Dante's 
"Divine Comedy." The deity was by 
this time farther removed from man. 
His abode was in Paradise beyond the 
stars. 

The discoveries of Copernicus gave 
a widely different view of nature and as 
widely different a view of God's rela- 
tion to man followed. It made him 
more impersonal and mysterious. 
Later Charles Darwin opened a new 
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view of nature, and now again God ap- 
pears walking with man in the earth in 
the guise of the natural world. 

Each of these changes was the^ mod- 
ernism of its time, and until a new 
modernism rose to supplant it. Evolu- 
tion is the modernism of the present, 
which always teaches the doctrine 
that growth is the Creator's method of 
making worlds and men. 

These changes in man's view of 
God's relation to the world work quite 
as radical changes in the leading insti- 
tutions of man. With the progress of 
evolution religion is changing in its 
teachings, government is changing in 
«ts administration, and the purposes 
and processes of education are being 
modified. ' 

All these changes have come through 
conflict between the old and the new; 
the established and that which is seek- 
ing to establish itself; the conservative 
and the reformer; the "orthodox" and 
the "skeptic" — that is, between the 
spirit of dogmatism and the spirit of 
inquiry. 

In the transition period of each of 
these changes from what is established 
to the new, thought is without organi- 
zation and definiteness while the old 
is well articulated and clear. In those 
institutions that are directed by au- 
thority, and where little appeal to rea- 
son is made, the old becomes strongly 
intrenched; especially when it is re- 
garded as 'an especial utterance of the 
divine will. It is then reverenced as 
sacred and denial of this becomes a 
deadly sin. For this reason established 
religious org^izations are peculiarly 
conservative. The doctrine (confession 
of faith) of the Christian church is six- 



teen centuries old, and yet remains un- 
changed in all essentials. 

Education is one of these spiritual 
institutions that has great reverence for 
authority, for precedent which has been 
so long established as to have become 
common law. The university fixes the 
standard of knowledge. The elemen- 
tary and high school try to meet these 
demands but sedc to do much else be- 
sides. This "much else" is the demand 
of modernism whose educational doc- 
trine is not so definite and clear. It 
cares more for life than it does for 
knowledge. Knowledge must be the 
instrument of the person who uses it 
and not the person himself. "Knowl- 
edge for the sake of knowledge" is 
going out along with "art for art's 
sake." Personality is not a knowing 
and thinking mechanism secreted by the 
brain, but free-will, the educator of the 
brain. 

The person is he who uses this ma- 
chine. Education must equip him with 
his machine, the educated brain, and 
teach him how to use it in attaining the 
aims of life. The aims of life, modern- 
ism declares, are the maintenance and 
advancement of humaji institutions. 
It is only through perfecting institu- 
tions that the individual can perfect 
himself. Philosophy and Jesus both de- 
clare that the progress of the individual 
is his progress toward the universal. 
The individual is for self. The spirit 
of the institution is altruistic service. 
What is the institution of business but 
an organization of individuals for 
mutual service? The same is true of 
the entire social order. The institution 
is the universal which is common to the 
individuals that compose it. Each is 
universal to the extent that he is all. 
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The modern school sedcs to advance 
the work of making the individual uni- 
versal by enlarging the range of his 
studies. He must know a little of every 
field of human experience while very 
young, and learn it by such a course of 
training that he shall feel at home in 
that field. This wide range of instruc- 
tion and training produces a condition 
which justifies the criticism of the Uni- 
versity President. The pupil is trained 
without acquiring any power of per- 
sonal initiative, and he is instructed 
without gaining any power to think. 
Modernism has not yet found itself in 
education. 

It has achieved something of great 
value in our elementary schools, how- 



ever. Instead of a feeling of antago- 
nism between teacher and scholar, a 
spirit of kindly sympathy and good 
feeling prevails, That is the first step 
in harmonizing the demands for inten- 
sive study with those for a wider range 
of life's experiences. 

The foregoing is suggested as the 
ground for the criticism of the present 
school procedure and the unsatisfactory 
results. The present problem is "How 
to so organize our theory and practice 
that the children shall be trained and 
instructed (acquire a personal initia- 
tive and the power to think) and at 
the same time increase their range of 
knowledge of life's experience in the 
application of knowledge. 



HISTORY IN ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOLS. 



The history study in elementary 
schools is confined, for the most part, 
to a general survey of the history of 
the United States. Experience shows 
that the children need more of a back- 
ground than they have to construct the 
colonial section of this panorama. 
They begin with the landing of the pil- 
grim fathers, after a hasty sketch of 
the discoveries of the different nations 
on this continent upon which their 
claim to possession was based. What 
they lack is a ' back-ground of general 
knowledge of the history of the Eng- 
lish people that leads up to the settle- 
ment of the colonies. The better plan 
would be a general survey of the 
growth of the English nation 
from the invasion of the Angles 
and Saxons by reading in class 
under the lead of the teacher a 



well constructed outline of this long 
period, taking up the study of the colo- 
nies when that period is reached at 
which the colonization of America be- 
gan. The reading of the English out- 
line should be carried along with the 
colonial outline to the extent that is 
needed to assist in explaining what 
took place in the colonies. This should 
be a panoramic view which the imagi- 
nation of the children construct under 
the lead of the teacher. It should be 
made a growing picture in which the 
class discerns the causes at work in 
producing results so far as to give a 
connected story. The children do not 
now always see history as an interest- 
ing story, but they study a series of 
isolated facts which have no evident 
sequence to them, and, of course, they 
tire of it. After the ground has been 
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laid by the reading of the English 
story, then the story of England and 
of the colonies should go on together 
until the adoption of the constitution 
of the United States. 

This would call for the use of two 
books — as history books are now 
made — where sometimes one and at 
other times the other would be used as 
the text. 

After the period of the constitution 
is entered upon, the history of Eng- 
land may be dropped, only so far as it 
would throw light upon our national 
movements. 

The contention of the writer is that 
unless the children see history as an 
interesting and connected story the re* 
suits of the study do not justify the 
time and energy devoted to it. The 
children now look upon each lesson as 
a task in which certain statements are 
to be fixed in the memory imtil the les- 



son is recited, and they have no desire 
to ever hear of them again. They 
have no interest in them for their 
value. Unless the child sees and feels 
a value in historical knowledge he 
cares nothing for it. The school must 
make him feel this value in order to 
awaken an interest in acquiring it. 

The child's interest is not the man's 
interest but it is the man's interest in 
the making. The child's interest in 
the story must go before his interest 
as a man in the growth of the nation. 

I think every one will see how it may 
be practicable to interest children in 
the lives of those who have lived be- 
fore them. It is the human life in a 
story that makes it interesting. 

How to interest elementary school 
children in the constitutional period of 
our history is a somewhat different 
problem, which will be considered 
later. 



ETERNA L YOUTH. 

CI^ARENCE GRE^N, TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 



I remember once hearing Dr. G. 
Stanley Hall say that he was thankful 
for the fact that he had within his 
makeup somewhat of the elements of 
perpetual adolescence. Ingrained 
within the warp and woof of his 
sturdy and vigorous manhood there 
remains a certain youthfulness of 
spirit and outlook upon life. The man 
is indeed fortunate who has within his 
soul something of this element of 
eternal youth. No care can com- 
pletely crush him, no poverty can 
make him poor, and no pride of worth 
or wealth or pedigree can remove him 
from a true democratic fellowship 



with all the children of men. Abra- 
ham Lincoln was such a man and the 
dignified intellectuals whose outlook 
upon life was obscured by the fancy 
of their own fine spun theories could 
never appreciate the humor of his 
youthful yet sturdy spirit. 

Many of the world's leaders and 
teachers have belonged to this fra- 
ternity of the ever youthful in spirit. 
"Except ye become as a little child ye 
cannot enter into the kingdom," said 
Christ, and there is a world of mean- 
ing in the words for those who con- 
sider them carefully. These sons of 
eternal youth are naturally in sympa- 
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thy with the hopes and aspirations of 
childhood and youth and are whatever 
their profession, friends and teachers 
of children. Such were Pestalozzi 
and Froebel and so was Dr. Arnold 
and so is Dr. Hall. He who has 
within his soul a little portion of this 
spirit of eternal youth is aided by those 
mysterious and complex forces of 
sympathy and intuition. There will 
be some originality and some life in 
his work as a teacher in spite of 
method and system and supervision. 

A haphazard way of doing things 
is not by any means desirable but the 
order which the schoolmaster main- 
•tains should be of a different nature 
than that which the policeman en- 
forces with his club. The school- 
master in sympathy with childhood 
will know better than any rule can 
teach him when to reprove, when to 
praise, when to chastise, and when to 
refrain from it. The principal mo- 
tive with him will be results. His 
contact with the pupils will be natural 
and human rather than artificial. He 
will delight in living with them, in 
seeing them play and work and learn. 
The marking of papers and the 
checking up of grades and averages 
will be secondary to the greater work 
of teaching. I remember once hearing 
a principal say to his corps of faithful 
teachers that with him the most es- 
sential thing for the teacher to do was 
to make out neat reports of grades 
and attendance. I wondered if this 
were not an instance of energy and 
emphasis misapplied. 

The teacher who understands youth 
and childhood and whose heart is in 
harmony with the reflex of their 



young lives will be a friend as well as 
a teacher. The mere hireling however 
will delight in formality and the little 
man will ever demand all due respect 
for his office. The teacher who is 
thus in sympathy with youth will be in 
all things democratic and the lessons 
of morality and equality will be 
mingled in some manner with his 
works. He will be a man and a citi- 
zen as well as a pedagogue and other 
things in life than the printed page 
will be of vital interest. The growing 
life about him will never lose its 
charm and this life whether rich or 
poor will claim fellowship with his 
own. The humble toiler and his chil- 
dren will be as interesting as the 
wealthy patron and his pampered 
progeny. 

As youth is the time for learning 
and for growth so will he who has the 
spirit of youth be ever learning and 
ever growing. He may learn much 
from the life about him as well as 
from books. The helpful spirit of 
youth will inspire him with a desire to 
learn and grow. He will not degen- 
erate into a "has been," and the limit 
of his mental stature will be equal to 
his span of life. His ideas will not be 
fossilized and he will hardly claim to 
have mastered the whole of human 
knowledge for he will continually 
realize that there is more in life to 
learn and that time brings a changing 
and broadening point of view. So he 
will know as well as teach and will 
learn while he is teaching. His work 
will not degenerate into a mere for- 
mal repetition of what he has done or 
what he has heard and seen someone 
else do. The old storv will be a new 
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story for his eye will discern the in- 
spiration which the old story brings 
to youthful minds, and as there is a 
beauty in the expanding flower so will 
he see the sublime beauty of the ex- 
panding and growing soul of youth. 

The man so endowed will hardly be 
a paragon of excellence but he will be 
a human hearted man and being human 
he will not be without his faults. The 
trifles of formality and convention 
will not appeal to him with great 
force but that which is genuine and 
true will appeal to his credulous and 
susceptible soul. He is not one who 
may be judged by his casual remarks 
for his heart is too light and full of 
the mere joy of living. He should be 
judged rather by his fruits, by the re- 
sults which he achieves with those 
with whom he comes in contact. He 
prefers to work and live among the 
living than to delve among abstrac- 
tions. The work of the living is 
transmuted in his soul into a song, 

and for him there is a poem in the 
blossom of the flower, in the bloom of 
youth, and in the face of the child. 
His eye has something of that "fine 
frenzy" in it that "glances from earth 
to Heaven from Heaven to earth," 
and his imagination sees many a 
beautiful vision of which the prosaic 
plodder is hardly aware. 

It is but natural that many of those 
who are thus in sympathy with child 
life are teachers of children and youth. 
There is a subtle charm for them in 
the fellowship with growing and 



youthful minds that makes it difficult 
for them to forego this pleasure and 
inspiration that the profession of 
teaching affords. The young life of 
the schoolroom gets too firm a hold on 
their hearts to be shaken off and they 
spend their lives in the service and the 
society of youth. These schoolmas- 
ters are not "knockers" against the 
profession and they do not complain 
overmuch about the shortcomings and 
degenerating influences of their lot. 
They are too much in harmony with 
the heart of youth to be ever sounding 
a discordant note, they love too much 
the youthful life to be ever seeking to 
flee from its fellowship, and they 
know too well the love and hope and 
joy of youth to miss very much of the 
hope and happiness which this service 
brings. These schoolmasters are not 
far behind the times in thought and 
purpose, they do not miss much of the 
inspiration of the new and coming 
age, for youth is always in advance 
of age and the schoolmaster whose 
heart is in harmony with youth is first 
to feel the force of the new genera- 
tion. He not only feels the impulse of 
the new generation but he helps to 
form its ideals, he is not only on the 
crest of the wave of progress but he is 
a potential part of that progress. So 
the schoolmasters of this present age 
who have this full and fraternal ap- 
preciation of the spirit of youth, 
working in the van of the advancing 
civilization which makes for peace and 
civilization, should labor earnestly for 
pure patriotism, for honest endeavor, 
and for a clean, healthy and vigorous 
yPUth. 
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MATERIALS OF TEACHING 

A Department Devoted to Discussions and Reports of Schoolroom 
Work and of Soutces of Experience and Opportunities for Expression 
A<vaUabU in Teaching. Jl Conducted by Geo. Alfred Brown 




The Realization of Aims and the 

Development of Motives as 

Part of the Educative 

Process. 

It is a most significant fact that in 
the flood of criticism now poured upon 
the public schools, every one who actu- 
ally acquaints himself wtih the new 
school as it is becomes a convert to its 
spirit and general method, however 
much he may deplore its failure to se- 
cure certain traditional aims of intel- 
lectual discipline and information for 
one hundred per cent of its pupils. 

The new education attracts one as 
do the charms of a child. Childhood 
is joyous, light hearted, and sprightly. 
It drops its burdens to taste the happi- 
ness of free natural activity and re- 
fuses to hold life to the labor of set 
tasks, though it works hard at living. 
Childhood ever holds forth the promise 
of development and inspires faith in 
the ultimate co-ordinations of maturity. 
The new education is in the childhood 
stage of its development and gives 
evidence of a character and a power 
in the bud capable of growth, and of 
maturing as its final fruit a much more 
efficient and wholesome school than we 
have yet known. 

The new school is distinguished 
from the old by the emphasis it places 
on the two psychological principles of 
"self activity" and of "development." 
The laws for the new organization of 



school work are now being determined 
by the test of these principles. For 
instance, it now seems to be one of the 
fundamental laws of education that the 
personality of the child be recognized 
as a source of the activities in the 
school room. The new conception in 
this law is that the personality is the 
well spring from which flow aims and 
methods for school life as naturally as 
for the social and religious life of 
society. The old conception made the 
main work of the school a filling up 
of consciousness with traditional aims 
and motives, through the suggestion of 
precept and example, as a sponge or a 
cistern may be filled. 

A second fundamental law of edu- 
cation required by these principles is 
concerned with the influence which 
school environment may exert in the 
development of the child's personality. 
From the narrow range of immediate 
and individual experience and activities 
the personality tends to develop toward 
the broadest range of organized activ- 
ities possible to the human spirit 
through its native inspiration of the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man. 

We are but dimly conscious as yet 
of how these laws, especially the sec- 
ond one mentioned, should affect tht 
materials and the method of school 
work. After more than a hundred 
years Froebel still remains as the only 
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teacher who has undertaken a syste- 
matic organization of educational pro- 
cedure in accordance with his concep- 
tion of the requirements of these prin- 
ciples. This is not surprising for, 
though the principles could be conceived 
a hundred years ago, the power to 
formulate the laws of growth involved 
require much more detailed knowledge 
of nature and of life in all its phases 
than man has 6ven yet been able to ac- 
quire. The science of biology had to 
be perfected together with all of the 
implications of evolution before psy- 
chology could undertake an explana- 
tion of the relation of sensation 
and of brain organization to the life 
of feeling and will. It is only through 
the latest discoveries and insights with 
regard to this relation that pedagogy 
may now explore some tentative hy- 
pothesis with regard to the kind of ac- 
tivities and materials which will make 
the life and environment of the school 
most efficient in performing its part of 
the work for the development of. human 
personality. 

The attempt to formulate these prin- 
ciples of human life as laws controlling 
the growth of the consciousness of hu- 
man relations affects not only the basis 
for the organization of education but 
for all other social institutions as well. 
The deepening of the social conscious- 
ness expands the definition of the State, 
making it the institution of social co- 
operation controlled by the desire of 
every citizen for the common good 
rather than by precedents of the past. 
Science and philosophy find in the psy- 
chic process of consciousness a new 
means of thinking the universe. And 
even religion is brought into closer un- 



ion with all human activity when love 
and righteousness are discovered to be 
the power and purpose which constitute 
personality and the condition for sdf- 
consciousness. In this modem view the 
school becomes the central institution 
by the improvement of which the race 
as a whole may advance in its develop- 
ment, and thus be able to perfect the 
other institutions. 

The life of the school room is to- 
day one of the most interesting fields 
of observation for the study of ques- 
tions vital to many phases of investiga- 
tion, Some of the most interesting 
and valuable experiences I have, axne 
in the work of school visitation. In 
several schools this month I have had 
the opportunity to watch the effect on 
self-activity of children from a chance 
to realize an aim, and to feel the growth 
resulting from the perception of a 
larger motive for life's activities. 
Some of these experiences are reported 
below. 



WAYS OF ESTABTJSHING A 
SCHOOL LIFE. 

Col. Parker was one of the first to 
bring a "living room" into the school 
equipment of the grades. When a de- 
sign for the Chicago University School 
of Education building for the grades 
was made Col. Parker had a large room 
or hall for common use in the center. 
It was surrounded by hallways sepa- 
rating it from the class rooms and work 
rooms, but with doors on every side 
for easy entrance and exit to any de- 
partment of the building. To this 
room every member came for inspira- 
tion and a general conference just be- 
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fore the recess period in the morning 
session. Children from each class con- 
tributed some part individually, as well 
as collectively, in the exercises, reports, 
and entertainment of the occasion. 
There was some formality about it to 
an outsider because an order had to be 
followed so that much could be done 
in the given time, but to the members 
of the school everything was spon- 
taneous and free because the order had 
become a habit and so dropped out of 
their consciousness. 

A delightful hour spent in this "liv- 
ing room" with Col. Parker was re- 
called very vividly to mind recently by 
a similar organization of school spirit 
which I found in a small school in De- 
catur, Illinois. There were but the 
first four grades in the building, and 
the upstairs was a sort of half story un- 
der the roof finished off as one large 
room. There was no furniture in this, 
not even chairs, except a little tempo- 
rary establishment at one end made by 
some pupils for the purpose of a special 
exercise prepared for the morning of 
my visit. Heavy paper had been spread 
upon the floor and the children as they 
gathered in from the four school rooms 
below, sat down cross-legged on this. 
The principal talked a few minutes 
about the thanksgivnng spirit. Her re- 
marks had a definite relation to the 
life of the school, and brought the 
children to an appreciation of the fine 
spirit shown in the desire to express to 
those about them, as well as to the 
Giver of all, one's thanks for little 
kindnesses as for great blessings. The 
children of the first primary room had 
prepared a short service of songs and 
responses, and eight or ten of them 



gave, also, a dramatic presentation of 
the troubles of driving sheep home. 
Reports were given from each class 
of the attendance, and tardiness of the 
previous week, and a banner changed 
hands. There was opportunity also to 
tell about, or to show work that had 
been done by any of the children which 
might interest others or that had to do 
with the general welfare. 

The third grade class had arranged 
to conduct a play store and sell 
groceries and dry goods. There were 
clerks in each department and a cash 
clerk. On a large card in front was a 
list of goods on sale and the price per 
unit of measure. The children had 
play money and bought so many pints 
of beans at so much a pedc, or fractions 
of yards of ribbon, etc. The order 
was to be given clearly so that aJl could 
hear. It was filled and change made 
in payment. As the prices were before 
the whole class all could compute the 
amount and check the cash clerk. Ac- 
curacy was the first aim and speed the 
second. A good deal of interest was 
shown by all the children. 

The children went back to their 
classes from this common room much 
more in sympathy with both the 
cultural and the specific aims of that 
school as a whole. 

In another school in Decatur a third 
grade teacher was pushing the cultural 
aim almost to an extreme in riveting 
attention, in oral reproduction, to the 
selection of words adequate to the situ- 
ation and satisfying to the taste. More 
of this kind of work should be done in 
upper grades and can well be begun in 
the third grade. The excellent re- 
sponse of the children in this class evi- 
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deritly repaid the teacher for the dose 
attention and effort she put into the 
work. In the first place the situation 
or setting of the thought to be ex- 
pressed was brought before the class 
more vividly by dramatization to the 
extent of individualizing the scene. 
Two or more children worked together, 
each taking a character. To express 
this character in the situation well was 
then made the aim of the work of the 
child and of the class. In the exercise 
I heard attention was confined to the 
one character in the scene of the story 
of Cinderella where her father tells 
her that he is going to bring her a 
new mother and two sisters. A half 
a dozen pairs of children were selected 
to be the father and Cinderella. These 
stood before the school and opportunity 
was given to first one pair and then 
another to express part of the scene. 
The school was appealed to frequently 
for a better word or for one more 
pleasing. Cinderella met her father, 
expressing in her greeting something 
of her loneliness at home all day. Her 
father says to her, "I know the house 
is lonely now, but I have a great sur- 
prise for you." 

How best to describe the surprise is 
questioned, however, and the teacher 
asks who has a better word than 
"great." The class finally agree on 
"a happy surprise." 

The father proceeds: "Tomorrow I 
am to be married and will bring home 
to you a nice new mother and two 
pretty sisters to play with you." 

This sentence is worked over by the 
different groups and by the teacher and 
class. The teacher suggests that there 
is a better word than "nice" for the 
father to use in describing his bride. 



"Pretty" and "handsome" are sug- 
gested, but all finally agree that he 
would say "a beautiful mother." 

It IS difficult to report the energy 
and life that the teacher put into this 
exercise. Her quick interjection of 
"I have a better word than that in 
mind. Who can match my word?" 
kept the interest and attention of all 
riveted on the situation. All the de- 
tails and accessory feelings of the 
character were brought into mind and 
a definiteness given to the children's 
conception of the story. It was much 
more than a study of words after alL 
It was a study through words of life. 



THE SCHOOL GARDEN FOR 
ORDINARY CHILDREN 

When I find school children not 
only interested in and appreciative of 
the beauty and the products of a 
school garden, but also working ener- 
getically to make these results better; 
when I see them considering wisely 
the details to be looked after and ways 
and means by which they may help the 
plants become more thrifty or make a 
more beautiful effect, I feel that the 
school garden is an older "kinder"-gar- 
den. Such results must make it a valu- 
able adjunct in the education of child- 
ren from eight to twelve years old. 

The earliest interest of the children 
in this work seems to arise from a nat- 
ural delight in purposive activity. 
The little folks of nine or ten like to 
feel that they are planning and doing 
the things men do. If this interest is 
to be maintained there must be the 
constant stimulation which the imagi- 
nation gives. The work of the present 
must be connected with the result 
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planned. With children this relation 
needs to be made as concrete as pos- 
sible. In the illustrations showing 
the children at work in the Rosedale 
school garden at Cleveland the means 
used to accomplish this end may be 
discovered. 

In beginning the garden work in the 
spring neat looking paths are made 
an aim. But work with plants is car- 
ried on at the same time as these have 
been started in hot beds and need to be 
transplanted into cold frames. The 
children take turns making paths and 
doing the> transplanting. Frequent 
changes in the kind of tool used and 
in the character of work save the chil- 
dren from over tiring certain muscles. 

Interest can be maintained also by 
planning various forms and arrange- 
ments of the individual flower and 
v^etable gardens. The second and 
third pictures show what varied 
shapes may be given these beds. 

To secure beauty for the entire 
school garden and a good variety of 
products the children organize as a 
whole and divide themselves into sec- 
tions, choosing section leaders who 
are responsible to the head gardener 
or superintendent. The garden is di- 
vided into tracts and plans drawn for 
each showing the various beds by 
numbers. When the planting begins 
records are started for each tract and 
for each bed. On these the work of 
each day is entered, what is planted in 
each row is noted, and so oa Some 
of these records are very interesting. 
Joe Stampfer notes that on "J^^^ 3> 
Planted around the fence, lima beans." 

"June lo. Bed No. i, Set out six- 
teen tomato plants ; Bed No. 2, Set out 
eight egg plants." 



"June 12, White Star lettuce failed 
to germinate. Dug up and planted 
'Large Boston' in vacant space." 

"Jtme 15, Dwarf case knife beans 
germinated unevenly, caused by 
worm. Replanted in same rows." 

In this work the children are get- 
ting the experiences and sensations of 
active living. Plans are made and car- 
ried out. The results are experienced 
whether of joy or disappointment, and 
new or larger plans made. The beauty 
of the whole garden is appreciated and 
each child assumes part of the respon- 
sibility for the success of the whole. 

The esthetic influence must be great, 
though it is not so immediately evi- 
dent in the children's lives. The mass 
effects at appropriate places, such as 
the decorative results shown in the 
summer house at the Doan School, 
bring a sense of beauty that helps child- 
ren to appreciate ideals of life pre- 
sented in literature and history. A 
flower drill in their own garden and 
with flowers of their own cultivation, 
is a much richer experience than one 
in a hall with flowers furnished to the 
children. 

I have tried to follow some of the 
deeper effects of school garden experi- 
ences on the personalities of children 
in these remarks. Teachers find op- 
portimity at all times to connect and 
illustrate the various studies through 
this work. The mathematics, the bot- 
any, the geography and the language 
lesson is often enriched. But the tech- 
nical training should not be made the 
whole or even the most important 
thing. Let the children live in their 
garden work as naturally as possible 
and so make it enrich their experiences. 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

"For two decades," President 
Woodrow Wilson says, "We have 
been instructing children and have in- 
structed nobody." 

If this is true of any subject it is 
true of English Grammar. "Burn the 
grammars; what they teach is worth- 
less, even if the children could learn 
it," is the response from the laborers 
in the field. When it is declared that 
the schools "are instructing nobody" 
that means that the children are not 
learning to think. The work of the 
schools is without results in personal 
initiative from its training, and in 
power to think from its instruction. 

We shall not discuss the wisdom of 
teaching the functions of words in ex- 
pressing thought, which is the basis of 
all grammar study. English grammar 
is the prescribed study in the upper 
grades of our elementary schools. It 
is not being well taught except by a 
few teachers, because the children try 
to memorise it instead of to think it. 

In a class, a teacher of long experi- 
ence was teaching the adverb. The 
lesson was the "classes of adverbs." 
The class, with the exception of two 
or three members, could not distin- 
guish an adverb when they saw it in a 
sentence. They could define it as "ex- 
pressing time, place, manner, or 
degree," but words that are not ad- 
verbs do this. So even the more 
thoughtful of them would call verbs, 
nouns, and adjectives adverbs, when 
they were thinking of the definition in 
their search for adverbs. The entire 
recitation period was spent in this kind 
of guessing and blundering. Not a 
scintilla of thought was ^ employed 
during the time, and the next lesson 
was assigned to be recited after the 



same manner. It was no compliment 
to the intelligence of that class that 
they were amiable and apparently 
happy. This to them was grammar 
and grammar was guessing. They were 
nxerely lucky if they guessed right. 
Are those children being instructed? 

The evident mistake of this teacher 
was her failure to show to the children 
what was the special function of each 
part of speech in making a statement. 
The child can make . no progress in 
dividing a part of speech into its classes 
until he sees its specific use in express- 
ing the thought as distinguished from 
every other part of speech. A part 
of speech is not a part of speech be- 
cause it is a word, but because it does 
a distinct kind of work in the sentence 
which, as a whole, expresses the 
thought. 

This is a very primary statement 
which ought to be self-evident to ev- 
ery teacher certainly, but it is not evi- 
dent to children, and skill and time 
are needed to make it a constitutent 
element of their knowledge. One who 
does not see the function of each sep- 
arate word he speaks, or reads, does 
not know grammar. One who does 
see this knows the essentials of gram- 
mar, though he may never have 
studied a text-book or been a member 
of a grammar class. 

The value of words in expressing 
thoughts is the subject matter of gram- 
mar. There is very little call for con- 
scious memorizing in a sensible pro- 
cedure in this study. It is a constant 
practice in instructing the mind which 
President Wilson says the schools do 
not do. Here is a study that lends 
itself to cultivating the power to think, 
as does no other study in the common 
school curriculum. G.P.B. 
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HISTORY WORK FOR MONTH OF DECEMBER. 

FANNIE E. FOOTE, OAK PARK, IL,h. 



Grade III. 

For many years I have found that 
our little people derive so much pleas- 
ure and profit from the journey to 
Palestine which we take every Decem- 
ber, that I have resolved to pass the 
pleasure on to our little friends in 
other places. 

The artist gives much thought to 
his background: Why should we not 
study environment, to help us gain a 
deeper knowledge of spiritual truth? 

One of our chief aims in studying 
history is to awaken an intelligent in- 
terest in characters whose lives have 
aifected their fellowmen for good. 

The Christ Child stands as our ex- 
ample of a perfect character: Then 
how much more real this perfect 
Child's life will be to the children, if 
we give them pictures, let them see the 
hills, the rivers, the rocky caves, the 
shepherds, and the flat roofed houses 
which the Christ Child saw. 

The library will furnish pictures for 
much of this work. 

John Stoddard's lecture on the 
"Holy Land" will be of great help, 
and the Christmas numbers of many 
religious papers supply valuable ma- 
terial. 

For convenience, we consider the 
subject topically, having many con- 
versational lessons on the homes, 
dress, customs, occupations, et cetera, 
at which lessons we show the pictures. 

Next we take up our reading les- 
sons which the teacher has mimeo- 
graphed. The song, "O, Little Town 
of Bethlehem," is taught, as is also 



the Biblical version of the old, old 
story, which is always new. 

Finally, the last day of school be- 
fore Christmas, each child is given his 
Christmas reading to take home to 
•read to the family. It is bound with 
an appropriate cover, which the 
teacher has mimeographed, and tied 
with the holly ribbon, so that each lit- 
tle tot goes home feeling that he has 
a beautiful message to give to his fam- 
ily, as indeed he has. 

If the older people can not feel some 
of the joy that comes from hearing the 
little ones tell of the "Good Tidings," 
"In the same country," guided thither 
by the "Star," it will be because they 
will not open their hearts to the joy. 

The teacher who goes into this 
work enthusiastically will get a 
glimpse of the "Star" which she has 
never had before, and the simple faith 
of the little ones will lead her very 
close to the "manger." 

A DECEMBER PII/^RIMAGE. 

It is December and we wish to 
spend the beautiful Christmas-tide in 
the little town of Bethlehem where the 
Christ Child was born under the stars. 
We hope to be there in time to cele- 
brate His birthday. 

We say good-bye to our friends and 
start with our teacher for Palestine. 

First, we take the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad for New York City. 

We spend a day and a night on the 
train. 

We find that New York is larger 
than Chicago. It is on the shore of 
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the Atlantic Ocean, ^here are a great 
number of ships in the harbor from 
all parts of the world. 

We stay all night at a large hotel. 
In the morning we go down to the 
pier and are taken aboard the ship 
which is to carry us on our long jour- 
ney. 

It seems almost as large as the ho- 
tel. For days after we sail out of the ' 
harbor we spend much time looking 
about. 

We find that there is an upstairs 
and a down stairs to the boat. In fact, 
there are two or three stories. There 
are bed-rooms, parlors, music rooms, 
reading rooms, as well as kitchens and 
store rooms. 

We often walk on deck and watch 
the sailors. They know how to tie 
curious knots and can do many things 
which we can not. 

Sometimes we sit in our steamer 
chairs on the deck and watch the sea 
gulls. Once- in awhile we see another 
ship way off on the water. 

After many days we see a large 
rock rising out of the water and our 
teacher tells us that we are looking 
at the Rock of Gibraltar. 

She tells us that there is an English 
fort on this rock. The strait of Gib- 
raltar is a narrow passage of water 
connecting the Atlantic Ocean with 
the Mediterranean Sea. The soldiers 
on this rock will not allow any boat to 
go through this strait unless they are 
willing. 

I can't tell you all about this famous 
rock for I am in a hurry to get to the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

Although it is December we soon 
find that we do not need winter cloth- 



ing. Blue skies bend over us and blue 
waters stretch away on every side. 
The world seems full of sunshine and 
beauty. Spicy odors come to us from 
the shores. 

We stop at a few ports on the Afri- 
can coast. We see camels all ready 
for a journey across the desert. We 
see dark people dressed very unlike 
the friends at home. 

One day we saw men in large boats 
catching fish with spears. The water 
seemed to be crowded with fish. 

On and on we sail until one day we 
see in the distance a town with many 
flat roofed houses, built on terraces of 
rock. 

Our teacher tells us that we are 
nearing Palestine and that the town 
we see is Jaffa, one of the oldest towns 
in the world, so our long ocean voy- 
age is over. 

Now we begin to have one surprise 
after another. Everything is so dif- 
ferent from our own country. 

The streets are so narrow and there 
are no sidewalks. Porters carry 
heavy loads which horses would pull 
at home. Fierce looking Arabs with 
spears ride past us. We are glad to 
step into doorways to get out of the 
way. The streets seem to be full of 
poor looking dogs. 

Storekeepers have their goods out 
in front of the buildings in queer little 
booths. 

We go to look at a well. We learn 
that people do not have water in their 
houses. All must come here or go to 
some other well in the town for all the 
water they tise. The women carry 
the water in odd looking jars. Bot- 
tles made of skin are also used. The 
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animals are driven to the wells to 
drink. 

We pass on to the city gate. We 
learn. that in ancient times cities had 
high walls built around them and that 
the gates were always guarded. 

We like the gardens better than 
anything we see in Jaffa. We sit un- 
der the trees and eat our fill of fresh 
oranges. We taste pomegranates for 
the first tinie. Besides these fruits 
there are dates, figs and lemons. 

Olive trees grow in many gardens. 

We sniff the fragrance which fills 
the air in these gardens and are sorry 
to travel on. 

However, we want to visit many 
other places in Palestine so we pro- 
ceed on our journey. 

I will tell you some of the places we 
visited and a few of the things we 
learned before we reached Bethlehem. 

In one part of the country we find 
a desert. We also find a lake so salty 
that nothing can live in it, so people 
call it the Dead Sea. 

We see the Jordan River. It drains 
a fruitful valley where large flocks of 
sheep find sweet grass. The shep- 
herds take good care of their sheep 
and the sheep know their shepherds 
and follow them. When Jesus was a 
little boy He used to take care of sheep 
like other little boys. He is called the 
Good Shepherd. 

On we go to the Sea of Galilee. 
All about this lake the country is more 
beautiful than any part of Palestine. 
Hundreds of wild flowers grow here 
and so we watch the bees gathering 
honey. Grape vines grow to be unus- 
ually large and twining about, make 



pretty arches. Clusters of grapes 
grow two or three feet long. 

Jesus spent much of His life in Gal- 
ilee, as the country about the lake is 
called. Many times He crossed the 
lake. It was in Galilee that He cheered 
sad people and made sick people well. 
It was here that he taught people to 
be kind and to love one another. No 
wonder it is called the Holy Land. 

The Hebrews had customs which 
were very different from ours. They 
dressed differently for one thing. 
They wore loose garments called 
robes. Children wore a little garment 
called a tunic. Instead of shoes they 
wore sandals which were leather soles 
strapped on their feet. Their streets 
were not lighted, so when they went 
out at night they wore little lamps, 
fastened on their sandal straps, called 
foot lamps. 

"Thy word is a lamp unto my feet 
and a light unto my path." 

Very little babies were wrapped in 
cloth, bound around their bodies from 
their shoulders to their heels. It was 
spoken of as wrapping them in swad- 
dling clothes. I fancy that the babies 
did not like this, for all the babies I 
have known like to kick their little 
feet about. Mothers and fathers 
thought that every boy should learn a 
trade. The child, Jesus, was taught 
to be a carpenter. 

Some boys learned to make tents, 
some made water jars and vases. 
These things are called pottery, so the 
men who make them are called pot- 
ters. 

There were many farmers, many 

shepherds, and the men who lived by 
the sea were fishermen. 
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The women used to grind the gjain 
into meal for their bread, between 
stones. They helped gather grapes, 
too. On the hillsides were large vine- 
yards and gathering these grapes and 
pressing out the juice kept the farm- 
ers busy. 

Shepherds liked to move from place 
to place in order to secure good pas- 
tures for their flocks, so they found it 
more convenient to live in tents, which 
are easy to move. 

Some people lived in rocky caves 
and it was the custom to bury people 
in caves or tombs hewn out of solid 
rock. Then a large rock would be 
placed at the opening. 

Houses were built of stone with flat 
roofs. There were often gardens on 
the roofs. People were in the habit 
of sitting on cushions or reclining on 
couches. Tables were much lower 
than ours. 

Camels were used for carrying 
goods and people in some localities. 
A great number of little donkeys were 
used. 

Now we have been to Jaffa, Naza- 
reth, and Jerusalem. We have seen 
the River Jordan, the Dead Sea and 
the Sea of Galilee. We must hasten 
down into the country of Judea to the 
little town of Bethlehem. We travel 
six miles south of Jerusalem to reach 
Bethlehem. It is really a little town, 
only about fifteen hundred people liv- 
ing there. 

Only one fine building is shown to 
us, a church built where our Savior 
was born. We see the same rocky 
hills covered with olive trees and 
grape-vines, and at night the same 
stars twinkle down into the dark 



streets. Not much to see, but so much 
to think about. 

We look up at the stars, and the old, 
old story comes to us, the story that 
has been told for more than nineteen 
hundred years. We seem to see the 
crowds of people coming down to be 
taxed. Some are walking, their loose 
garments hanging gracefully about 
them. A few are riding on patient lit- 
tle donkeys. M^ry rides one and by 
her side walks her husband Joseph. 
The little inn is full of the first people 
to arrive. A rocky cave, used as a 
stable, furnishes the only shelter that 
Mary and Joseph can find. Here they 
lie down on the fragrant hay to rest. 
The stars come out and we seem to see 
one brighter than all the others, di- 
rectly over the stable. 

"And there were in the same coun- 
try shepherds abiding in the field, 
keeping watch over their flock by 
night. And lo, the angel of the Lord 
came upon them and the glory of the 
Lord shone around about them and 
they were sore afraid. And the angel 
said unto them. Fear not, for behold, 
I bring you good tidings of great joy, 
which shall be to all people. For unto 
you is bom this day in the city of Da- 
vid, a Savior, which is Christ the 
Lord. And this shall be a sign unto 
you. Ye shall find the babe wrapped 
in swaddling clothes, lying in a man- 
ger. 

"And suddenly there was with the 
angel a multitude of the heavenly 
host, praising God, and saying, Glory 
to God in the highest and on earth 
peace, good will toward men. 

"And it came to pass as the angels 
were gone away from them into 
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heaven the shepherds said one to an- 
oflier, let us now go even unto Bethle- 
hem and see this thing which is come 
to pass, which the Lord hath made 
known to us. 

"And they came with haste and 
found Mary and Joseph and the babe 
lying in a manger. 

"And the shepherds returned glori- 
fying and praising God for all the 
things that they had heard and seen. 

"Now when Jesus was bom in 
Bethlehem of Judea, behold there 
came wise men from the East to Jeru- 
salem, saying, Where is He that is 
bom King of the Jews ? for we have 
seen His star in the East and are come 
to worship Him. Then Herod, when 
he had called the wise men, inquired 
of them diligently what time the star 



appeared. And he sent them to Beth- 
lehem and said. Go and search dili- 
gently for the young child ; and when 
ye have found him, bring me word 
again, that I may come and worship 
Him also. 

"When they had heard the king 
they departed, and lo, the star, which 
they saw in the East, went before 
them, till it stood over where the 
young child was. 

"When they saw the star they re- 
joiced with exceeding great joy. And 
when they were come into the house, 
they saw the young child with Mary, 
his mother, and fell down and wor- 
shipped Him; and when they had 
opened their treasures, they presented 
unto Him gifts; gold, frankincense, 
and myrrh." 



MISS EDWARDS. 

ANGKUNA W. WRAY, NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 



She was a dimpled little teacher 
with blue eyes and a pleasant smile. 
She wore a pink waist, fluted and 
frilled until it looked like a flower. 
All the girls fell in love with the waist 
on the first day of school. In her neat 
little speech of welcome she said she 
had heard sad reports of the Brown- 
town pupils, but had reason to believe 
that the golden key of love had never 
been applied to their hearts, so she 
had come provided with that key and 
would prophesy a beautiful year. 
Love, not law, would be their motto. 
The girls whispered to one another 
that she was "too sweet for any- 
thing." The boys exchanged ques- 
tioning glances. 

Everything went smoothly the first 



day. There was considerable noise 
and confusion at times, to be sure, 
but that did not trouble the little 
teacher in the least, for the noisy ones 
explained the racket in the most sat- 
isfactory manner. 

In the afternoon Johnny Finnegan 
brought her a big bunch of flowers 
and asked to be excused "to go 
fishin.' " Flushing prettily over the 
gift she gave permission. Before dis- 
mission she commended the pupils, 
stating that every difficulty would dis- 
appear as soon as they understood 
each other and all hearts beat in 
sympathy. 

That night she sent home an en- 
thusiastic letter. 

"Teaching is the easiest thing in 
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the world/' she wrote. "I have the 
loveliest class of children. My heart 
goes out to them with love. There is 
one big boy, a tall, manly fellow, and 
several large girls who look up to me 
with touching admiration. As for the 
little on^s, they are as sweet as can 
be. Isn't it strange that Miss Mailler 
used to fuss so much about being tired 
when school was out? I've just had 
my hardest day, for of course, the 
first day is always the hardest, yet I 
feel as fresh as I did this morning. 
Give my love to all the girls, and tell 
Lottie she hdd better decide to be a 
teacher, as it is the most delightful 
vocation in the whole, wide world!" 

The next day a tiny cloud arose in 
the sky of her content. Three other 
boys presented offerings at her shrine. 
Jim Stubbs gave a long pencil, Frank 
Miller a round, white stone, while 
Tom Strong donated a twist of mo- 
lasses candy, suspiciously wet and 
sticky. She accepted all effusively, 
even the moist candy, but was mildly 
surprised when Jim preferred a re- 
quest to be allowed to take Frank and 
Tom out to Judge Burton's woods. 

"But it's school time, you know." 

"Huh! we don't care nuthin' about 
that. We want to see if we kin git 
any ripe nuts." 

"I'm sorry you don't care about 
school. It would be much nicer for 
you to stay here and learn your les- 
sons. Did your father say you might 
go?" 

"Oh, yessum. Our pops allers let 
us. Say, kin we start right away, 
Miss Edwards?" 

Thus besieged. Miss Edwards 
yielded a reluctant consent and the 
-three departed. 



Johnny Fihnegan was riot present 
when school opened, but about ten 
o'clock an irate mother appeared, 
dragging the unwilling John after her, 

"Shure, Miss Edwards, or whativer 
ye do be callin' yersilf," she began 
volubly, "what for did yez be lettin' 
me Johnny go fishin' yistidd'y? An' 
him comin' home all wet an' dir-rty! 
Sich a soight as niver Oi see afoor in 
all me bor— r-n days ! An' me man bat- 
tin' me over the head wid a poker for 
lettin' the bye git in sich a fix! Oi 
want yez to remimber, ma'am, that 
Oi'm a poor woman, but Oi kapes me 
bye dacint an' respictable. An' whin 
Oi wants him to go fishin' for a 
writched, wrigglin', mis'rable, little 
two-inch sun-fish Oi'U be beyant work 
mesilf!" 

Poor little Miss Edwards! she en- 
deavored in vain to explain her action. 
The big Irish woman heard none of 

4 

her excuses. 

"Do yez be settin* up loike a gintle- 
man, Johnny, or faith! Oi'U give yez 
a little av what yer father give yez 
last night!" she exclaimed, and away 
she went, leaving a shamed and angry 
boy behind her. 

Miss Edwards surveyed him with 
misguided pity. 

"Why! Johnny," she said, gently, 
"I'm sorry your father punished you. 
It wasn't right when I had given you 
permission to go." 

"Don't ye be mis-callin' me father! 
'Twas your fault intoirely!" cried the 
injured Johnny. 

Nonplussed by such ingratitude, 
Miss Edwards realized that she no 
longer felt that affection for John 
which had filled her soul the day be- 
fore. As she glanced over the school 
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room she was bitterly conscious that 
she loved all — ^but one. 

Two weeks passed. Mr. Stubbs 
had called to see her concerning Jim, 
who had been excused six times on 
various pretexts. Mr. Strong had 
sent her a "strong" note, recommend- 
ing her to thrash his boy for playing 
truant, while Susie Miller kindly in- 
formed her: 

"My father says you haven't any 
more sense than a muskeeter, the way 
you let the boys go off every day or 
two for a good time." 

The dimpled little teacher still pre- 
served a cheerful spirit, however. Her 
letters hcMne had not that exuberant 
buoyancy which had characterized 
them at first, but they were far from 
expressing discontent. 

"I am having a good time and en- 
joy teaching," she wrote. "I find 
there are a few pupils who are not 
worthy of love. Jim Stubbs, Frank 
Miller, Tom Strong, Johnny Finnegan 
and Susie Miller have not so strong a 
share in my affections. There are 
several really sweet children, however. 
One little boy, Harry Milton, has a 
face like an angel's. His big, dark 
eyes look at me with wistful inno- 
cence. It is such children that com- 
pensate for drudgery. 

A month went by. The genial oc- 
cupation of teaching was beginning to 
tell on Miss Edwards' nerves. There 
were so many pin-pricks. 

The second month brought a deep 
disappointment. Through the gen- 
eral uproar in the room one morning 
she distinguished the voice of the 
small Harry uplifted in ear-splitting 



lamentation. All other sounds died 
into insignificance before that wail, and 
she turned to see what had caused the 
trouble, 

"Billy Hoagland's k-k-kickin' me 
under the d-d-desk!" he howled. 

Miss Edwards' face assumed a look 
of mild disapproval. 

"May I inquire the meaning of this, 
William?" 

Billy grinned. "He done got dat 
big" aggy o' mine. I ain' gwine stan' 
dat no-ways!" 

"No, I ain't nuther. Oh-ooh ! ow !" 

"Got your *aggy'? What do you 
mean, William?" 

"Why, dat lil' rascal done stole my 
aggy, my bes' luck mobble. He am 
got hit in his han' dis minute." 

"Yes-sum! He has! We saw him 
take Billy's marble," came a chorus of 
voices. 

"I don't like other boys aud girls to 
talk unless I ask questions. Harry, 
have you the marble?" 

" Y-y-yes-sum ; it's mine. My 
mother gave it to me." 

"Oh ! oh ! what a story !" 

"Teacher, he's tellin' a lie!" 

"He stole the marble, teacher." 

"Hush, children. Harry, are you 
sure your mother gave it to you?" 

"Yes-sum! oh, yes-sum!" 

"No, mum! Hit's mine. Hit's my 
good luck mobble!" 

Miss Edwards looked at the two 
boys in bewilderment. Billy was tall 
and stout with thick lips and heavy 
eyes. Harry's dainty little face was 
tear-stained. She felt that he was too 
pretty to be guilty. 

"Billy," she said, in coaxing tones. 
"You're a nice, big boy. Let little 
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Harry have the marble, won't you? 
He's so small, you know." 

Billy reluctantly relinquished his 
claim, but Harry's infantile soul was 
not satisfied. 

"T'other teacher used to keep him 
in when he kicked me," he said, vin- 
dictively; 

Miss Edwards took no notice of 
this suggestion, so peace was declared, 
although low mutterings of war could 
still be heard. 

The climax came the next session 
when Jack Brower handed the fol- 
lowing note to the teacher: 

"Miss Edwurds Harry tels me you 
are so Krule to him. You pinch and 
hit him wenever convenyunt and this 
morning wen that big cowurd kulurd 
boy Billy Hogeland had took .his mar- 
bel you dident do a Thing to him but 
puled littel Harry out of his . Chare 
and shut him up into a dark Klosut. I 
am not going to stand sich wurk. I 
shall surtinly complane of You if it 
is not stoped. Harry will not be at 
School for to or three days or weaks 
for he is to Nurvus from Frite to go. 

His Mother." 

Miss Edwards read the words with 
incredulous eyes. Surely Harry had 
never told such stories. Inquiry 
among the children produced the 
unanimous testimony, "Harry tells 
orful whoppers, teacher." 

The little teacher sighed. One 
more bright illusion gone forever. 
She clung to her old theory with re- 
doubled might. "Let disappointments 
come!" she cried, proudly. "I will 
remain true to my ideals." But un- 
consciously her letters took a mourn- 
ful tone. 



"Teaching is a little wearing some- 
times. I can excuse Miss Mailler 
now, for I know she must have been 
almost worn out with her class. My 
pupils are not all that I could wish, 
but I am not discouraged. Success 
may be slow in coming, yet sooner or 
later love must find response in these 
turbulent young hearts. Tdl Lottie 
she had better choose some other pro- 
fession if she wishes to enjoy life." 

As time flew on, it became evident 
to the little teacher that her magic key 
was losing its power. She tried a 
few rules with slight penalties at- 
tached, but alas! the pupils laughed at 
them and pursued the uneven tenor of 
their ways. Looking over her class 
one morning she was startled by the 
sudden conviction that she loved none 
of them — none of the wriggling girls, 
none of the squirming boys. 

One morning when she arrived at 
school she found the doors locked and 
a half dozen mischievous children in 
possession of her realm. After listen- 
ing to her pleasant request to be let 
in, the youngsters informed her that 
they were very sorry but were too 
busy to open the doors. The other 
children were not coming any more, 
they said. They were holding school 
by themselves. 

Urgent request turned to demand, 
all in vain. Miss Edwards, wonder- 
ing at herself, even used threats. 
They, too, were useless. Three of the 
bolder children organized a chorus 
and sang in different keys, 
"Remember the golden key of love!" 

The dimpled little teacher sat down 
on the faded grass and taking out her 
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dainty handkerchief, we|>t copiously. 
Her ideals were all shattered. 

Rising at last she walked raprdly 
down the street, borrowed a duplicate 
key from the janitor and returned 
with quiet haste. The pupils, think- 
ing she had retreated in despair, were 
enjoying themselves hugely. The 
"tall, manly, big boy" was seated in 
her chair, addressing his delightful 
audience in dulcet tones. 

"The only law we shall know here," 
he was saying, "is the golden law of 
love—'* 

The sentence broke off right there. 
The dimpled little teacher had seized 
the unwary youth by his collar and 
was shaking him vigorously, her arm 
made strong by righteous indignation. 

Oh! how the big boy wailed! and 
how the other pupils vainly tried to 
hide! They had fastened the win- 
dows to keep out any intruder. Miss 
Edwards had re-locked the door. 
They were caught in their own trap. 

"Oi'Il tell me father on ye!" cried 
Johnny Finnegan. 

"Don't forget it!" There were no 
dimples left. Anger and energy had 
ironed them all out. "Tell him you 
got the shaking you deserved." 

"R-r-remember the 1-1-law of 
H-love!" blubbered Joseph Bogner. 

"I'm remembering the law of com- 
mon sense this time." 



It was exactly dismission time 
when six boys, whose lessons had 
been perfect in every respect, walked 
meekly homeward. A few moments 
later the little teacher sought the vil- 
lage post-office, where she wrote and 
mailed a brief but pungent note : 

"Expect me home tomorrow. I 
have given up this wretched school. 
Love without law is a failure among 
such' heathen. Tell Lottie not to 
think for one moment of becoming a 
teacher. I would not teach another 
school for a fortune!" 

In spite of this resolution she soon 
accepted another position for consid- 
erably less than that. Her dimples 
are as pretty as ever today, and she 
has a new pink waist that bewitches 
all who see it. Her pupils have hon- 
est respect and liking for her, and she 
in turn feels genuine affection for 
them, but whenever at a Teachers' In- 
stitute or other professional meeting 
one of the speakers rises to flowery 
heights and refers to love as the all- 
sufficient key to unlock the hearts of 
the pupils, commending it to begin- 
ners in the work, the dimpled little 
teacher holds her fancy down with a 
strong grip and smiles wisely to her- 
self as she whispers: 

"Much love! some law! and a sav- 
ing gjain of common sense!" 
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PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF WAGNER. * 



This is a volume that every lover 
of music will enjoy. The personal 
relations of Mr. Neumann with Rich- 
ard Wagner, the musical genius par 
excellence of modern times, were prol> 
ably more intimate than were those of 
any other c(Knpetent critic of the time. 
Neumann was the musical director who 
made Wagner's operas known to the 
artists of Europe. Beginning to sing 
them at the age of nineteen, in 1862, 
he became at the time of Wagner's 
death, in 1883, the greatest conductor 
of the Wagner operas in the world. 

How this success was achieved it is 
the purpose of the volume to recount. 
The author is no less the artist as a 
story teller than as an interpreter of 
the new music. From the beginning 
sentence, "It was the celebrated sing- 
ing-teacher of those days, Therese 
Slelke-Sessi of Vienna, who gave me 
my first introduction to the genius of 
Richard Wagner," to the last state- 
ment, "It has been my sole ambition 
since those early days of my first ac- 
tivities in Leipsic, to realize as far as 
possible the wonderful ideal of that 
great artistic Radical, — Richard Wag- 
her," this volume of 318 pages is 
one entrancing story of obstacles over- 
come, disasters escaped, the idiosyn- 
crasies of genius appeased, the boister- 
ous opposition of critics silenced, and 
unparalleled success achieved. 

The limitations of the greatness of 
an artist interposed by his art are 
seldom better showTi than in this story 
of Richard Wagner. It required the 
adroitness of a Talleyrand, the patience 
of a Job, and the firmness of a Welling- 
ton, to manage this egotistic, exacting 



and selfish genius, who would not per- 
mit even the emperor to take precedence 
of himself when his operas were sung, 
and treated royalty with marked rude- 
ness because his own name came sec- 
ond in public expression of thanks by 
those whose influence had aided in the 
successful presentation of the operas. 
One might prefer to remain ignorant 
of such weakness in one so g^eat in 
his sphere, and the wnter has sought 
to conceal it, but it obtrudes itself so 
constantly in the business suid personal 
relations of the director and the "mas- 
ter" that it can not be hidden if the 
narrative is to go on. 

Probably the most interesting part 
of the story is of Neumann's ex- 
periences in Leipsic, where the entire 
cycle was first presented, — "Rhine* 
gold," "The Valkyre," "Siegfried" 
and "Gptterdam.merung." 

The ever recurring process of alien- 
ation-and-retum in the evolution of 
the spirit of man is portrayed in the 
Nibelungen Cycle and "Parsival" as 
it is found in any completed cycle in 
art, literature or religion. Philosc^y 
has ever followed it in its treatment of 
the Universe as God, Nature and Man: 
God, the source; Nature, the object; 
and Man, the return. 

As a history of the growth of the 
appreciation by the musical public of 
Europe of Wagner's radicalism, noth- 
ing has been published that ranks with 
these "Personal Recollections." As a 
biography of Wagner and of Neumann 
during the twenty years of this history 
the writer can conceive of nothing 
better. 



♦Translated from the Fourth German Edition by Edith Livcrmore. Published by Henry 
Holt and Company, New York. 
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TO OUR READERS. 
It is the nature of each member of the 
human family to seek to do in a better way 
each year the chosen work of life. It iis also 
human nature to delight in a more substan- 
tial success in return for labor as time rolls 
on. The publishers of this magazine hope 
they do not fall short of humanity on the 
first count, and plead guilty to the impeach- 
ment of the second. We have an abundance 
of good things ready for succeeding issues, 
some of which are expensive to bring out. 
We need a larger subscription list, and we 
believe more teachers need the journal. Our 
readers arc very appreciative, and they de- 



light the editor's heart by many expressions 
of commendation. Don't cease to do that, 
it helps mightily in the work, but tell others, 
also, what you find that you like. Also again, 
when there is anything you don't like, tell us. 

The American people are more interested 
today than ever before in bettering the Public 
School System. Every state is wide awake 
to new need(S and plans for better organiza- 
tion. We begin in this issue a series of arti- 
cles presenting leading educational systems. 
State Superintendent F. A. Cotton gives a 
very complete analysis of the organization of 
educational work in Indiana. In the January 
issue State Superintendent C. P. Cary, of 
Wisconsin, will present the results for better 
schools growing out of the systems in that 
state. The work of other typical state sys- 
tems will be presented in succeeding issues. 

One of the most fruitful and interesting 
studies in the common school course is 
geography. This subject affords the best op- 
portunity for elementary training in scientific 
thinking. The most striking feature in 
geography study is the formation of moun- 
tain ranges. Six very finely and adequately 
illustrated articles on this topic will appear 
from January to June. They are prepared 
by Superintendent F. M. Fultz, of Burling- 
ton, Iowa, whose articles on the Upper Mis- 
sissippi Region were so interesting in last 
year's volume. We should have at least 5,000 
additional readers of this series. 

We shall continue to discuss the more diffi- 
cult relations of the teacher as a leader in the 
cultural self -activity of the pupils. The con- 
sideration of education as an influence on the 
personality of each child requires careful 
study of the many relations of intellectual 
training to life in the school, and in the com- 
munity. We have taken as our province edu- 
cation as a whole and including its many 
different phases. We seek not to over-em- 
phasize any element, be it the traditional 
course, industrial training, or any other. This 
treatment of school work will, we believe, 
appeal to thoughtful teachers everywhere who 
take a professional view of their life work. 

On page i is a special subscription offer, 
and on page VIII are attractive combination 
offers. May we ask you to look these up? 
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Take advantage of them yourself, and bring 
them and the journal to the attention of thie. 
fellow teachers with your commendations. 



MORAL AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
IN THE SCHOOLS. 

The three principal papers discussed at the 
Joliet meeting of the Northern Illinois Teach- 
ers' Association were printed and distributed 
to members in advance of the meeting, No- 
vember 6 and 7. These papers make a pam- 
phlet that should be read by every one charged 
in any way with the direction of the education 
of children. They give, probably, the clearest 
exposition yet made of the principles discov- 
ered in the nature of child life and of self- 
consciousness which must finally determine 
the deeper purpose and the guiding laws of 
education, if education is to deal with man's 
personality as an organizing center of human 
life in the world. 

The titles of the three printed papers are: 
"Moral and Religious Education in the Public 
Schools." 

. (i) "From the Standpoint of Psychology," 
by Prof. George A. Coe. 

(2) "From the Standpoint of Sociology," 
by Prof. Edwin D. Starbuck. 

(3) "As Related to the Periods of Develop- 
ment," by Prof. W. C. Bagley. 

When man is defined as a moral being 
whose nature is essentially religious because 
his life is actuated by the principles of love 
and righteousness it becomes Evident that 
these papers deal, not with moral and religious 
education as a training to be added to other 
trainings of the animal organism, but with 
the fundamental principles of all education of 
man as such a being. The analysis of the 
general topic, and its discussion under the 
three specific heads of the papers given, en- 
ables the broader conception of the topic as 
concerned with basal laws of all education to 
be carried out effectively. 

We have room for but a short analysis of 
these papers, but hope that it may be possible 
for those interested to secure copies of the 
pamphlet by addresing Supt. A. V. Greenman, 

of Aurora, 111. 

Prof. Coe stated the psychological point of 
view in the discussion as being the search of 
information as to what the educational ideal 
ought to be in view of what the nature of 
man is. An excellent section of his paper is 
devoted to a survey of our general concepts 
of the human mind and of our practice as 



affected by these concepts. In spite of the 
fact, now generally accepted, that the activity 
of the self of mental life is essential to edu- 
cation, our practice still wastes much time in 
having the mind first think the world imper- 
sonally and disinterestedly rather than, 
through thinkipg, to organize again, each for 
himself, the human ends to be attained in the 
world. 

Further than this, the self-activity of mental 
life, or consciousness, is not simply effort 
towards ends as these may be thrust forward 
by the environment. There is a continuity 
between the earliest stage of desire in the 
child and the highest purposes of the race 
"in which to be a man means to love one's 
family and one's country, to appreciate beauty, 
to seek the truth, and to commune with God." 
Psychology can not explain the consciousness 
of approval or disapproval of the end involved 
in a self-consciously directed act — the pres- 
ence of conscience, in other words — except 
through the fact that the power to form 
ideals, is the very fiber of our consciousness. 
This power to universalize an end, purpose, or 
percept, and note the limitation of the present 
act when thus considered is essential to self* 
consciousness. Self-consciousness and con- 
sciousness of some sort of more perfect being, 
or of God, go together. We Jare beings 
whose nature it is to search for the good and 
it is the function of consciousness to define 
that good for each act while at the same 
time extending and expanding the ideal. *Tn 
short, our conception of human mental life is 
that it is moral through and through. We 
shall not adequately understand any mental 
process until we see this aspect of it." 

On the basis of these facts of the human 
mind, Prof. Coe discusses the act of teaching, 
the qualifications of the teacher, and the 
method and material used. The needs of child 
life are to be met, but the supreme and finally 
controlling human need arises in the power 
for "the conscious formation and criticism of 
ideals." "Here, in one and the same process, 
life attains to both the moral and the religious 
plane." 

Ideals are an essential part of self-con- 
sciousness on every plane of human life. The 
same nature in consciousness which organizes 
ideals with reference to all facts of life dis- 
criminates between these ideals. There is an 
ideal of an ideal. This constitutes a peculiar 
authority over man's own will. "This author- 
ity is called obligation. If we undertake to 
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say what constitutes for mankind at large, 
or what would constitute for us, a sufficient 
ideal and adequate organization of desires, 
we come upon the surprising fact of the im- 
possibility of circumscribing our human needs 
and the world that would eatisfy them. * * ^ 
Because human beings require completeness 
and unity of the good, religion is inevitable.'' 

Morals and religion are continuous. "Re- 
ligious education is simply that which goes the 
whole length of our moral ideals; it is just 
education that strives to be its whole self." 

The discttssion of the sociological aspect of 
religious education by Prof. Starbuck, printed 
in this pamphlet, lays down the same basis 
of naturalness of religion. He analyzes the 
different ways in which the religious impulse 
subserves the well being of society and of 
the individual, and gives a valuable statement 
of some of the essential characteristics of 
religion which are in line with the most ap- 
proved principles and methods of teaching. 
"One element, both of religion and of good 
teaching, is to respond with a whole heart 
and mind." Education, like religion, should 
take in "the entire personality.*' "To respond 
to persons and institutions and social forces 
is a central fact in morality. ♦ ♦ ♦ Social 
and civic callousness is the primary root of 
vice and evil. * ♦ * To respond to the 
tasks that are set, to the teacher's wish, and 
to all the facts that lie about is the condition 
of a good student." 

Again, with reference to the truth-seeking 
and truth-loving attitude, he says: "There is 
no study in the school which can not be used 
to cultivate the longing for and delight in 
the things which lie just next. Discover the 
lines of interest and cultivate the confidence 
or 'faith' that the larger insight will come." 

"Perhaps the most instructive characteristic 
of religion and of good education is that the 
individual shall come to appreciate himself 
as part of a larger life. ♦ * * The self is 
its own prison-house; it is the imagination 
that can break down the bars and help it 
transcend its barriers. ♦ ♦ * Evils are the 
offspring of a self that is too circumscribed 
to make real in thought and action the world 
of people and things outside. ♦ ♦ * The 
larger world outside the narrow self is the 
only world of real freedom; it is also the 
realm of true knowledge." 

Among those taking part in the discussions 
at the Joliet meeting there were not lacking 
those who took a more personal view of re- 



ligion. To these the final sanction to himself 
for one's own conduct and general attitude 
toward life must be found in his personal 
formulation, or acceptance of a formulation, 
of faith and obligation. Moral standards are 
to be developed and maintained as instinctive 
and acquired habits. Only through the emo- 
tional coloring which the personal formula- 
tion of religion supplies does direct control 
over conduct by the spiritual nature become 
effective. 

Those taking this view asked of the public 
school that it do nothing to break down the 
regard for religious organizations. The per- 
sonality of the teacher is considered of the 
greatest importance, and as sufficient for the 
religious element in the public schools without 
the aid of any particular matter or method 
for this purpose. G. A. B. 



N. E. A. WILL MEET IN DENVER. 

The Executive Committee of the National 
Education Association are pleased to announce 
that the next annual convention will be held 
in Denver, Colo., July s to 9, 1909. 

While it will be impossible to get final 
action by the railway associations on rates 
before January i, we have assurances that 
a rate of $30 for the round trip from Chi- 
cago to Denver will be in force next July, 
and also that a rate of one and one-half fare 
from points east to be added to the $30 basing 
rate. 

There is abundant promise that the Denver 
convention will be as satisfactory in its pro- 
grams as the Cleveland meeting, with a much 
larger attendance from all parts of the United 
States. Hollowing the convention, the rail- 
roads of Colorado will grant special excursion 
rates of one fare for the round trip to all 
points in Colorado and adjoining states. The 
presidents of the fwenty-one departments of 
the Association will meet in Chicago Jan- 
uary I and 2, 1909, for conference and for 
outlining the various programs. 



THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERIN- 
TENDENCE. 

Owing to the destruction by fire of the 
leading hotel of Oklahoma City, in accord- 
ance with previous announcement, the next 
meeting of the Department of Superintend- 
ence will be held in Chicago February 23 to 
25, 1909. The Auditorium Hotel will be the 
headquarters. The railway rates for this 
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meeting will be one and one^half fare on. the 
certificate plan from all territory east and 
south of Chicago and St. Louis, and there is 
a fair prospect that a similar rate will be 
granted from the territory of the Western 
Passenger Association. 

It is expected that the Chicago meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence will be 
the largest in the history of the department. 

A special bulletin containing a preliminary 
program will be issued about January 15. 



ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS' ASSO- 
CIATION, DEC. 29-31. 

The program for the Springfield meeting 
fut'nishes opportunity for discussion of the 
vital questions brought before the people and 
the teachers of Illinois by the work of the 
State Educational Commission. Tuesday even- 
ing, December 29, Governor Deneen will give 
a salutation and President K J. James and 
State Superintendent F. G. Blair addresses. 
Wednesday morning there will be two memo- 
rial addresses in honor of Richard Edwards, 
and James P. Slade, followed by two discus- 
sions. Frank H. Hall presents the question 
of the unit of school organization proposed 
b- the Commission. O. L. Manchester opens 
the discussion of the proposed plans for school 
revenue. 

Wednesday evening Jacob A. Riis will de- 
liver an address on True Americans, and Wil- 
liam Hawley Smith one on The Evolution of 
Democracy. 

Thursday morning more general educational 
movements are taken up. Henry S. Pritchett 
gives an address on "An American System of 
Education." David Eugene Smith talks on 
the Present Tendency in Arithmetic. The 
sectional meetings on Wednesday offer abund- 
ant change for all interest^ to express them- 
selves with reference to new school legisla- 
tion. 



Southern Educational Association will meet 
in Atlanta, Ga., December 29-31. 



AMERICAN NATURE STUDY SOCIETY 

MEETS AT BALTIMORE, MD., 

DECEMBER 29-31. 

This society was organized at Chicago, Jan- 
uary 2, 1908, for the advancement of all studies 
of nature in elementary schools. The Council 
for 1908 consists of : President, L. H. Bailey 
(N. Y.); Vice-Presidents, C. F. Hodge 



(Mass.), F. L; Stevens (N. C), V. L. Kd- 
logg (Cal.), W. Lochhead (Canada), F. L. 
Charles (111.); Directors, D. J, Crosby (D. 
C), C. R. Mann (111.), S. Couhcr (Ind.). 
H. W. Fairbanks (Cal), M. F. Guyer (0.),- 
O. W. Caldwell (IlL), G. H. Trafton (N. J.), 
F. L. Qements (Minn.), Ruth Marshal? 
(Neb.), C. R. Downing (Mich.); Secretary, 
M. A. Bigelow (N. V.). The Council pub- 
lishes The Nature-Study Review (sample 
copy free) as the ofEcial organ, and send it 
free to members whose annual dues ($1.00) 
are paid in advance. Teachers and others in- 
terested in any phase of studies of nature in 
schools are invited to send applications for 
membership to Secretary, A. N. S. S., teach- 
ers College, New York, For full information 
see the oflficial journal for January, '08. M. 
A. Bigelow is Secretary. 



INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION SOCIETY. 

The second annual meeting of this National 
Society was held at Atlanta, Ga., November 
19 to 21. The discussions ranged in idea from 
"The Unifying Influence of Industrial Art,*' 
as presented by Dr. Elmer E. Brown, United 
States Commissioner of Education, to "An 
EflFective Apprenticeship System Program," 
by M. M. Alexander, of the General Electric 
Works, of West Lynn, Mass. 

Dr. Brown dwelt on the fact that trade 
schools or technical schools of any kind should 
be intimately connected with the general move- 
ment of public education. He said in part: 

"We shall get a much better system of in- 
dustrial education in this country if the new 
movement can be kept in close alliance with 
our great systems of public schools as already 
established, than if we undertake to set up 
an entirely new system that has no part nor 
lot in the general education movement of our 
time. The special phase of this subject of 
which I wish to speak, is the unifying influence 
which is to be exerted within the next few 
years by industrial art and by the spirit of 
art as it is to be found in our general educa- 
tion and also in our industrial education. 

"For forty years or more this demand for 
fineness and beauty in manufactured pro- 
ducts has been steadily gaining ground. Its 
influence has been clearly manifest in the 
great world-expositions. It has become a well 
recognized element in international competi- 
tion. But who can tell what momentum this 
demand will acquire when popular education 
shall become ten times as great a power in 
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the world ds it is today and when the schools 
shall become, to an incalculable degree, more 
alive to artistic ideals than they are today 1 
The commercial advantage in that near future 
win rest with the nation that can make the 
finest combination of science and art, the 
finest combination of inventive skill with 
beauty of design and workmanship. 

"Ipdustrial training alone, and particularly 
industrial training under teachers who them- 
selves have been narrowly trained and never 
educated, will utterly fail to give us that 

great army of producers in the field of the 
finer manufactures which, will be needed to 
supply demands that have already begun to 
appear. Our industrial education must be car- 
ried forward in the full sweep of our great 
systems of schooling for intelligence, school- 
ing for character, schooling for citizenship, if 
they would keep from falling into a petty, 
mechanical, unproductive routine. 

"This does not mean that there should be 
no distinctive trade schools, or agricultural 
schools, or technical schools of any kind. Such 
schools, indeed, we must have. The need for 
them is imperative. But these special and 
technical schools must be brought into some 
intimate connection with the general move- 
ment of public education or they will fail. I 
am confident that they will not fail in the end« 
But they will win their success by bringing 
oyer into their new and difficult work of spe- 
cial training a full measure of that general 
mtelligence and insight and strength of ideals 
which has mzde the public schools and the 
public school teachers of our land so true 
a source of national pride and power." 

Magnus M. Alexander, of the General Elec- 
tric Works at West Lynn, Mass., spoke on "An 
Effective Apprenticeship Program." He of- 
fered suggestions drawn from the big appren- 
ticeship school established by the General 
Electric Works, saying in part : 

"A rational apprenticeship system in its final 
analysis is, after all, a trade school conducted 
in a factory. This at once implies that provi- 
sion should be made whereby the apprentices 
are taught skill and at the same time receive 
a training of the mind. Any effective system 
of industrial education, whether promoted 
through apprenticeship in the factory, private 
trade schools, or the public school system, 
must be based on the broad principle of cor- 
related instruction in the trade itself and the 
related sciences, and an adequate amount of 
general culture. 

"Large manufacturers can take care of both 
sides of the apprenticeship question by initiat- 
ing the boys into the trade and also giving 
them such class-room instruction as will en- 
able them to carry out their work intelligently. 
Smaller employers can achieve the same gen- 
eral result by calling upon the public schools 
or existing private educational agencies, for 
the educational development of the boys, while 
they themselves teach the trade in their shops 
where, after all, the trade can best be taught. 



Manofeiatui'eiis of .aI. coxxknusiky liiay. also com- 
bine by establishing joint ichool-rooilis for 
their apprentices. In any case, 'there should be 
close relation between theory and. practice; 
the theory should b^ taught in as practical, way 
as possible and the practical work developed 
along educational lines." 



THE NATION'S CORN SHOW AT 

OMAHA. 

The National Corn Exposition is really the 

first great national agricultural show ever held 

in a country more dependent on agriculture 
than on anything else. It is a business enter- 
prise,— a necessity to enable the people of the 
great Mississippi and Missouri River valleys 
to. show to the world the wealth in corn and 
its products ; in the fields of wheat and barley ; 
m the "Great Plains" long ago weary of grow- 
ing sagebrush, which have now become waving 
seas of alfalfa, and in the heavy-laden orchards 
and vineyards. 

Four great movements have influenced the 
governors of western states, county and state 
agricultural societies, railroads, and business 
men of Omaha, now one of the largest primary 
grain markets of the world, in launching the 
National Corn Exposition. They came. in this 
order : 

1. The "short course'' in dairying and 
stock-judging started at the agricultural col- 
leges of Wisconsin and Iowa in 1899 and now 
developed for other lines and adopted by 
almost every state in the west. 

2. The local agricultural experiment sta- 
tions on the county poor- farms beg^n by 
Iowa in 1903 and since adopted by Illinois, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, and other states. 

3. The "seed-corn special" trains started in 
1904 by Prof. P. G. Holden, of the Iowa Agri- 
cultural College, which, during the s.easons of 
1904, 1905 and 1906, traveled 11,000 miles, 
made 789 stops, and enabled more than 150,000 
people to hear 1,265 lectures which pointed out 
to the farmers that the seed they were plant- 
ing each year should be tested, that they were 
wasting one-third of their time and one-third 
of their land by planting seed that did not 
grow, leaving vacant places that cost just as 
much to cultivate as if they were filled with 
good stalks, each bearing twelve to fifteen 
ounce ears of corn. 

4. The "short courses" held in many Illi- 
nois, Iowa, Nebraska and Oklahoma towns, 
each attended by from 200 to 1,000 farmers 
who brought in corn to study and exhibit for 
prizes, and organized county and then state 
corn shows in connection with their short 
courses and institutes. — From "A National 
Corn Exposition," by Will A. Compbell, in the 
American Review of Reviews for December. 



The Throop Polytechnic Institute on the 19th 

of November installed James A. B. Scherer 
president of that institution. 
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COLLINS' PRACTICAL ELEMENTARY 
ALGEBRA. By Jos. V. Collins, Ph. D., 
Professor of Mathematics, State Normal 
School, Stevens Point, Wis. Half leather, 
i2mo, 420 pages. Price, $1.00. American 
Book Company, New York, Cincinnati and 
Chicago. 

An extremely simple book, omitting every- 
thing unessential, and treating everything 
essential so that it is not unduly difficult or 
obscure.^ It teaches together related processes 
and topics, provides abundant clear sugges- 
tions to the student, and encourages proving 
and checking results. It correlates algebra 
with physics, geometry, and other branches 
of mathematics, and contains a large number 
of practical and informational exercises and 
problems. It includes a considerable amount 
of interesting and illuminating historical mat- 
ter. It recognizes modem demands in the 
teaching of algebra, and aims to make the 
study of elementary algebra of practical value 
to those who leave school without entering 
college, yet at the same time it meets the re- 
nuirements of the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board. The book is published in small, 
convenient shape for the pocket, with fair 
size of type page, but small margins. 



ADAMS' PHYSICS FOR SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. By Charles F. Adams, A.M., 
head of the Department of Physics, Detroit 
Central High School. Cloth, i2mo, 490 
pages, with diagrams and illustrations. 
Price, $1.20. American Book Company, 
New York, Cincinnati and Chicago. 
This new book gives the student a broad 
general view of the subject and of its main 
sub-divisions. The text is comprehensive, 
with sufficient demonstrations for the teacher 
and problems for the pupil. The work is very 
thorough, and full in explanations, with rea- 
sons for the phenomena. The book is partic- 
ularly teachable, as the language is simple and 
clear, and the illustrations numerous and il- 
luminating. The work has been made inter- 
esting and practical, and the problems are 
unusually numerous, while the fundamental 
principles are enforced and brought home to 
the pupil by illustrations touching his daily 
life. Usually difficult topics, such as motion, 
force, work, and energy, are so treated as to 
seem clear and simple to any pupil, while 
recert advances in electricity receive full rec- 
ognition. 

TRAINING THE TEACHER. By Dr. A. 
F. Schauffler, Antoinette Abernethy Lamor- 
eaux, Supt. Martin G. Brumbaugh, and 
Marion Lawrance. 270 pages; cloth. Price, 
50 cents. The Sunday School Times Co., 
Philadelphia, iPa. 
This book contains lessons for Sunday 

School teachers. There are a series of twenty 



lessons on "The Bible," another of ten les- 
sons on "The. Ripil/' one of ten lessons on 
"The Teacher," and one of ten lessons on 
"The School." To these lessons is added an 
appendix giving "Teaching Hints," -outline 
maps of Paul's joumeyings, etc All of the 
lessons, are very simple and direct in form 
and method. They cover the ground of a 
two-year course. Much is left for the 
teacher, and Dr. Brumbaugh in the lessons 
on "The Teacher" points out many things the 
teacher of a Sunday School class should know, 
and suggests how to do them. 



READING IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. By 
Thomas H. Briggs, A.B., Department of 
English the Eastern Illinois State Normal 
School, and Lotus D. Coffman, A.B., Su* 
pervisor of the Training School, the East- 
ern Illinois State Normal School. 274 

pages ; cloth. ^ Price, $1.25. Row, Peterson & 
Co., Chicago. 

The book does not attempt to set forth a 
novel theory of teaching reading. The best 
that is known and used by well-trained 
and thoughtful teachers is reported clearly 
in some detail. The authors have drawn 
from their rich and varied experience — both 
in teaching and in training others to teach — 
their reading, and their observation for every 
fact stated or device presented. Nothing is 
merely theoretical. 

The plan of the book includes three parts. 
Part I serves as general introduction to the 
subject. Part II presents the theory and 
methods for the first three years, avoiding dis- 
cussion of mooted questions. Part III sets 
forth the theory and gives detailed sugges- 
tions for teaching reading in the five upper 
grades. 

No alert, progressive teacher can fail to 
receive much practical help from the study 
of this very timely, careful, comprehensive 
treatment of the subject. 



THE STORY HOUR. 

In connection with the Story-Tellers' 
League, Mersene £. Sloane has founded a 
magazine of methods and materials for story 
tellers. The first issue is dated Nevember, 
IQ08 It is to be issued monthly from .406 
Fifth Street N. W., Washington, D. C. The 
subscription price is $1.00. Dr. Wm. C Rue- 
diger, of George Washington University, is 
the editor, and Richard T. Wyche, consulting 
editor. 

The first number contains the beginning of 
a series of articles on "How to Use Stories," 
by Mr. Wyche, This is a most interesting re-' 
port of his own experience. 

An interesting historical sketch of "The 
Traveling Story Tellers of the Northland*' 
is contributed by Anna B. Sloane, and the 
story material is given in two selections, 
"Winter and the Pine Trees," from the Ger- 
man, and "Arthur and the Sword," from the 
legends of Britain. 
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Abraliaiii 
Liocolii 



The people of this 
country will cele- 
brate the centennial 
birthday of Abra- 
ham Lincoln on the 12th of February. 
When the nations of the world shall 
have come to understand more fully 
what Abraham Lincoln actually did 
for the promotion of the freedom of 
all mankind) in his conflict with the 
slave power before and after his elec- 
tion to the presidency, they will 'join 
in the celebration of his natal day. 

There were two Abraham , Lincolns 
and the generations now living in this 
country do not always distinguish be- 
tween them. It was Lincoln after he 
was baptized of the spirit that was the 
saviour of his country. Before that 
event in his career there was little in 
his life that distinguished him from 
other capable men of his time. There 
were prophecies of greatness but few 
recognized them. It was his address 
before the Republican Convention in 
Peoria when he was nominated for 
election to the national Senate that 
gave the first assurance to his friends 
that he was the political Messiah come 
to save the nation from thraldom to 
slavery. Only one of the chosen com- 
pany who listened to the reading of 
this address before its delivery to the 



Convention approved of it in its en- 
tirety. Their objections were to the 
policy oi proclaiming the truth, not to 
the truth itself. The one who approved 
it declared at the time that the publi- 
cation of that address would make 
Lincoln President This statement 
must be understood to include the 
doing by the speaker what was involved 
in the address — making the idea active 
in the minds of men. 

Previous to his Peoria address 
Lincoln himself was a ''house divided 
against itself." He had voted many 
times in Congress for the Wilmot 
proviso which forbade slavery in all 
newly acquired territories, but he sup- 
ported the compromise of 1850 which 
gave the nation the Fugitive Slave 
Law and by implication let slavery in- 
to all territory south of 36 degrees 30 
minutes. This compromise virtually 
proclaimed that the nation should con- 
tinue to exist half slave and half free. 

His career in Congress was not such 
as to secure his re-election and for 
twelve years he went to school to him- 
self and pronounced his graduation 
address before the convention that 
nominated him for the Senate in 1858. 

The action of the Supreme Court, 
known as the Dred Scott Decision, de- 
clared it to be the fundamental law of 
the nation that slavery could not be ex- 
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eluded from the territories. This de- 
cision united into one party the anti- 
slavery sentiment of the North and 
brought the North and the South into 
hostile array. The South, too, seemed 
to believe that this government could 
not permanently exist half slave and 
half free, and a subservient Supreme 
Court took the initial step toward mak- 
ing it all slave. 

To this movement on the part of the 
government Stephen A. Douglas re- 
plied that every territory had the right 
to determine for itself by popular vote 
whether it should come into the Un- 
ion as a slave or a free state. This 
proposition was hateful to the South 
and Douglas was persona non grata 
from that time forth to the pro-slav- 
ery section of the Union. 

In 1858 Douglas came before the 
people of Illinois for re-election to the 
senate on his Popular Sovereignty plat- 
form. He had won his JCansas-Ne- 
braska contest in Congress, giving the 
people of those territories the right to 
decide by popular vote between slavery 
and freedom. The national admin- 
istration which was subservient to the 
will of the South was opposed to his 
re-election. But he was the idol of the 
people to a greater degree than any 
other member of his party. He was 
the ablest man among the Democratic 
leaders, and he himself declared, be- 
fore his debate with Lincoln began, 
that Lincoln was the ablest leader in 
the Republican party. 

The then existing crisis was caused 
men was for election to the seat in the 
National Senate which Douglas had 
held for twelve years. But that was 
not the highest object of either. 



DoUglas wished to be president and 
Lincoln desired to reunite a divided 
house and so prevent it from falling. 
*Bbth were ambitious of power and 
both were patriots, but they had radi- 
cally different views of the demands 
which the existing crisis made of the 
patriot. Douglas believed that the 
Union could continue to exist and 
prosper permanently half -slave and 
half-free. Lincoln had come to believe 
that this nation must eventually be* 
come all slave or all free, and that the 
trend of the American spirit was to- 
ward freedom. 

The then existing crisis was caused 
by the Dred Scott Etecision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, 
which declared that the constitution 
permitted slavery to go into all the ter- 
ritory owned by the government with- 
out further enactment by Congress. 
This action of the Supreme Court Lin- 
coln regared as proof of a deep laid 
conspiracy to make the nation all slave 
eventually. The next step of the Su- 
preme Court would be to decree that 
the people of a state had no more 
constitutional right to prevent a slave- 
holder from settling in a free- state 
and bringing his slave property with 
him than had the people of a territory, 
because slaves were property by con- 
stitution as were cattle. When that 
second step should be taken the people 
would have to decide whether the na- 
tional constitution ^laide whites and 
negroes alike the slaves of the souths 
em oligarchy which controlled not 
only national legislation but the na* 
tional courts. 

It seemed to Lincoln better to open 
the eyes of the people to their danger 
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before they should be bound hand and 
foot by the slave power which was at 
the time a combination of some 25,000 
slave-holders. 
Douglas had two aims in view : 
First, he would preserve the Union 
by winning over the non-slave holding 
class, north and south, to his popular 
sovereignty device, and he would also 
thus divide the Republicans of the 
North and so become president of the 
Union. 

At the time when his conflict with 
Lincoln was approaching, Douglas had 
been much more influential with the 
Northern Republicans than with the 
Southern non-slave holders and the 
owners of small plantations. Many 
leading Republicans and Republican 
journals of the North believed that 
Douglas pointed out the most direct 
approach to peace between the two 
sections of the Republic. Among these 
editors w^ere Horace Greeley and 
Henry Raymond; while Seward, the 

• 

great political influence in the east, was 
vacillating between maintaining the in- 
tegrity of the Republican party and 
fusing it with the Douglas Democrats. 
The commanding purpose of Lin- 
coln was to prevent this breach in the 
Republican party. Popular sovereignty 
had no standing with the slave power, 
for it would merely work a delay in 
the attainment of ends they believed 
already assured. The Dred Scott De- 
cision gave slavery admission to the 
territories and Popular Sovereignty 
would only jeopardize the realization 
of that right. Entrance to the terri- 
tories was already insured to the slave 
power as a constitutional right. 



Douglas was therefore a dangerous 
enemy of the South 

Douglas was a patriot whose earn- 
est desire was to preserve the Union 
from dismemberment. He held that 
if slavery were shut out of all territor- 
ies the slave holding states would se- 
cede, and the government be over- 
thrown. He knew that the North 
would not submit to the construction 
put upon the constitution by the Su- 
'preme Court. Popular Sovereignty 
was a compromise which, he believed, 
would preserve the Union. It gave 
the people of a state the right to 
choose between freedom and slavery 
and that was a proposition pleasing to 
a free people. 

Mr. Lincoln held that every com- 
promise with slavery only increased 
the slave power, and that so long as 
states continued to be admitted with 
slavery the need of compromise would 
arise. He proclaimed the doctrine 
that this government could not exist 
permanently divided against itself, 
and he interpreted Popular Sover- 
eignty as a compromise that led inevi- 
tably to the complete domination of 
slavery. In 1858 he undertook to 
make this clear to the thoughtful peo- 
ple of Illinois. He wished to be sena- 
tor, but he considered it more import- 
ant that Douglas should not make a 
breach in the Republican party by lead- 
ing the conservative anti-slavery ele- 
ment to the support of his Popular 
Sovereignty scheme. 

But how should he get an audience? 
He was comparatively unknown, while 
the name of Douglas was a house- 
hold word. When Mr. Douglas began 
his campaign for re-election Mr. Lin- 
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coin was present at every political rally 
and answered Douglas in an evening 
address. This was not pleasant to 
either of these gentlemen. Mr., Lin- 
coln proposed a joint debate at differ- 
ent points in the state. To 4:his Doug- 
las finally agreed with considerable re- 
luctance. He was a greater debater 
than Lincoln, but he knew Lincoln's 
power as an orator to drive home his 
convictions upon the hard headed yeo- 
manry of the state. Douglas deter- 
mined the number of joint debates, the 
place of each, and the time and order 
of their procedure. There were seven 
in all, at each of which each speaker 
spoke one hour and a half. At the 
first meeting, at Ottawa, Douglas led 
and spcJce one hour. Lincoln followed 
for an hour and a half, and Douglas 
concluded for half an hour. At the 
second meeting, in Freeport, Lincoln 
led and Douglas followed; such alter- 
nation was preserved throughout the 
series. There were seven debates and 
Douglas led and closed in both the first 
and the last. These rules were dic- 
tated by Douglas, he being the chal- 
lenged party. These debates occurred 
at the following places in the autumn 
of 1858: Ottawa, Freeport, Jones- 
boro, Charleston, Galesburg, Quincy 
and Alton. It was evident from the 
start that Lincoln was addressing the 
Republican party of the nation. Doug- 
las was on the defensive from the be- 
ginning, in so far as the discussion 
bore upon questions of national con- 
cern. 

At the Ottawa meeting Douglas 
propounded seven questions which 
Lincoln answered at the meeting at 
Freeport. At Freeport Lincoln called 



• 

upon Douglas to answer four inter- 
rogatories formulated by himself. 
The second of these was: "Can the 
people of a United States Territory in 
any lawful way, against the wish of 
any citizen of the United States, ex- 
clude slavery from its limits prior to 
the formation of a state constitution?" 
The Dred Scott Decision had said, 
"No!" Douglas answered, "Yes: by 
unfriendly legislation." This would 
authorize the police force to harry it 
out of the territory. That is, the peo- 
ple of the territory could do, through 
their policemen, what this same people 
could not do through their representa- 
tives in the legislature. 

Tnis answer . ot uouglas set the 
southern oligarchy against him to a 
man and the use that Lincoln made of 
this, and the other answers of Douglas 
to his questions convinced the waver- 
ing Republicans throughout the Union 
that Lincoln was the Moses to lead 
them to freedom in this emergency. 

Two years afterward Lincoln was 
elected president by the northern 
states and slavery pronounced its own 
doom by its attack on Fort Sumter. 
In his seven pitched battles with 
Douglas in 1858 Lincoln won the final 
campaign of freedom against slavery 
in the minds of the American people. 
He delivered up his life in the struggle 
to make these convictions prevail in 
the administration of the government. 

It has been said by careful and un- 
prejudiced students of the history of 
this period that but for the support of 
Douglas Lincoln's administration must 
have failed. If it had not gone to 
pieces it seems probable that it would 
have been compelled to make compro- 
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mises which would have continued 
slavery. To the result of this conflict 
between the Little and the Great Giant 
on the prairies of Illinois can be 
directly traced the wonderful prosper- 
ity of this nation and its present place 
of influence among the nations of the 
world. 



The commission ap- 
The Educational pointed by Governor 
Commissloii. Deneen to codify the 

school laws of Illinois, 
is to be commended for its sanity in 
dealing with this delicate and difficult 
problem and for the results thus far 
acheived in outlining a sensible and 
workable school system. The aim of a 
state system is to secure a unity of edu- 
cational eflFort throughout the state to 
such a degree as the varying local con- 
ditions and interests are compatible 
with unity. The value of legislation is 
that it sets up standards. The civil and 
criminal laws of the state are educative 
of the people chiefly in that they set up 
standards of conduct. Without such 
standards the progress of a state in be- 
havior would be slow indeed. 

We published last month an outline 
of the school system of Indiana to- 
gether with a luminous statement by the 
State Superintendent of the educa- 
tional results up to the present time, 
and of the amendments which experi- 
ence has suggested. The movement 
in that state has from the beginning 
carried the people along with it. As the 
need of minor changes occurred the 
legislature has authorized them. The 
growth of the system has been pro- 
moted by the combined influence of the 
educational authorities and teachers, 



and the people are so well satisfied 
with the results of this leadership that 
the legislature to-day waits for the edu- 
cational body to suggest educatioji^ 
legislation. > .ri,j. 

We publish this month an , outline 
of the system of Wisconsin, by State 
Superintendant Gary. It will be seen 
that in this there is little that is man- 
datory and much that is permissive, 
so far as determining what the unit 
of the system shall be in different 
localities. Without a fixed educational- 
unit there can not be much symmetry 
in the system. However, there is a 
harmony in the working Of the several 
parts which brings good results while 
it encourages democratic rule to the 
limit. In Indiana the principle of repre- 
sentative democracy is the commanding 
one. The theory of a representative de- 
mocracy is that it follows'the lead of its 
best men. In a pure democracy one 
man's opinion counts for as much as 
another's. In the latter, progress is 
slow for the reason that the people are 
not helped by a high standard set up by 
the law. They form the habit of con- 
ducting their affairs in a certain way 
and do not readily overcome the inertia 
of this habit on their own motion. 

There is much of this inertia to 
be overcome in Illinois, if the township 
system shall be substituted for that of 
the school district. The people need 
the law to help them, but it is possible 
that a longer campaign of education 
will be necessary before representatives 
will be chosen who will enact the law. 
To re-enact a school law that does not 
make the township the unit would be 
fatal to any advance for years toward 
an adequate public school system in 
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Illinois. Wisconsin permits the town- 
ship unit by vote of the electors of the 
township. " How would it do for 
Illinois to make the township unit 
obligatory throughout the state after 
a certain future date? That would 
give time for a fuller consideration of 
the question. 



This Journal has 
The Three- Views ever believed that the 
of the World. foundation of the life 

of every reflecting per- 
son is his view of the world. By life 
is not meant his outward conduct which 
is his mask "to be seen of men," but 
his innermost convictions as to the 
source and substance of things, and 
what it all means to him. We believe 
the proposition, without reservation, 
"As a man thinketh in his heart so is 
he." 

During centuries of the Christian 
era there was one view of the world, 
and it regarded the universe as one, 
an absolute complete whole working 
by a pre-established order the same 
yesterday, to-day, and forever. Man 
was .the last of a hierarchy of created 
beings. The Creator was regarded as 
the absolute, perfect self-cause, and 
the physical universe as his completed 
creation. How to escape hell and attain 
heaven was the chief concern of man- 
kind. 

It was but little more than a cen- 
tury ago when there began the dis- 
coveries of the processes in nature 
which have culminated in a general 
conviction concerning the process by 
which man came upon this earth and 
every other earth where he may exist. 
This study of nature's processes has 



made it plain i:hat man is the maker of 
his own knowledge and that he is in- 
deed the source of all his own 
thoughts, feelings and aims; that his 
physical senses are the sources of his 
knowledge of the external world, and 
his self -consciousness is the origin of 
all his knowledge of spiritual things. 
The conclusion toward which the 
revelations of nature point is that 
where activity be assumed, all other 
things, physical and spiritual, follow 
from the operation of the laws of this 
activity. Nothing is, therefore, com- 
plete, but creation is in a constant state 
of becoming and of decay. This is all 
man can know about it, and what he 
does not and can not know, if there be 
any such thing, is the same to him as if 
it were not. This is known as the 
materialistic view of the world. The 
inference is that the universe is one 
continued round of endless change, 
illustrated in the growth and decay of 
solar systems ; each being a reconstruc- 
tion of some worn out machine. 

From this soil of materialism is 
springing another explanation of the 
world which looks forward to the har- 
monizing of the other two. It holds 
with materialism that the limit of each 
man's knowledge is the limit of his 
own experience; and that this experi- 
ence is a matter of endless change from 
age to age. Man has, for example, 
an experience which he calls truth. 
But truth in one age is quite a differ- 
ent thing from truth in another age. 
It was once truth to love your friends 
and hate your enemies. .Even Plato 
taught that enemies "had no rights that 
one was bound to respect. So, too, 
slaves had no rights in this country 
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that white men were by law or religion 
bound to respect, but were privileged 
to disregard when their own interests 
were in the balance. The modem 
ideal though not the practice of truth 
is to "love your enemies, -bless them 
who curse you, and do good to them 
who persecute you." "As ye would that 
men should do to you do ye even so to 
them." 

The' generalization made from the 
study of human experience, this new 
view of the world, is that truth is not 
an absolute thing in the universe with- 
out variableness or shadow of turning, 
but that the idea is true which works 
successfully and harmoniously in one's 
objective and subjective experiences. 
That is, mankind formulate their ideas 
of truth from their own experiences. 
The same doctrine holds of their ideas 
of religion, duty, God, freedom, im- 
mortality, justice, indeed, of all things 
spiritual. Of things physical there is 
no essential. difference in the views of 
intelligent persons who reflect, in all 
schools of thought. 

This third view of the world is 
thought to "unstiflFen," as its believers 
say, the other two directly opposing 
theories known as rationalism and 
materialism. It holds, for example, 
that "the evidence for God lies pri- 
marily in inner personal experiences". 
It says our truths are ever clashing and 
trying to down each other. The truth, 
that God is, "has to run the gauntlet 
of all our other accepted truths. It is 
on trial by them and they are on trial 
by it. Our final opinion of God can be 
settled only after "all the truths have 
straightened themselves out together." 



That only is true that has a value for 
concrete life; and for so much is it 
true, and to the extent that it does not 
clash with other greater and more vital 
and valuable truths it is good. 

The contention of this third view of 
the world is that the really vital ques 
tion for man is "What is this world 
going to be?" What is Hfe eventually 
to make of itself? . The center of 
gravity of philosophy must, therefore, 
alter its place. The earth of things, 
long thrown into shadow by the glories 
of the upper ether, must resume its 
rights. To shift the emphasis in this 
way means that philosophic questions 
will fail to be treated by minds of a less 
abstractionist type than heretofore; 
minds more scientific and individual- 
istic in their tone, yet not irreligious. 
It will be an alteration in the seat of 
authority, that reminds one almost of 
the protestant reformation. And as, to 
papal minds, protestantism has often 
seemed a mere mess of anarchy and 
confusion, such, no doubt will pragma- 
tism" (this third view of the world) 
"seem to ultra-rationalistic minds in 
philosophy. But life wags on, all the 
same, and compasses its end in protes- 
tant countries. Philosophic protes- 
tantism will compass a not dissimilar 
prosperity."* 

This conflict in ideas of the Abso- 
lute, Free-will, Spirit, Divine Purpose, 
and the rest, in fundamental human 
thought finds its parallel in the conflict 
now going on among the ideas of re- 
ligion and of education. All are indic- 
ative of an impulse to again return to 
the standard set up by Jesus of Naz- 
areth, — "service and a square deal." 



^Praffmatism by Wm. James, p. 133. 
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There are indications that some stu- 
dents of education are seeking to 
formulate for it a theory and practice 
based upon Pragfmatism. 



The claim that Pragmatism is the 
legitimate child of the union of materi- 
alism and rationalism it may be well to 
consider later. 



THE WISCONSIN SCHOOL SYSTEM. 



BY C. P. GARY. 



The school system of Wisconsin is 
so complex and there is so much to tell 
that one scarcely knows where to be- 
gin in order to acquaint the reader 
with the situation in the fewest words. 

First, as to the training of teachers. 
Our state university for years had a 
pedagogical department in which lec- 
tures were given in the history of ed- 
ucation, psychology, pedagogy and 
the like, but only within the last year 
or two has a serious attempt been 
made to train teachers. Even now 
the attempt may be looked upon as a 
movement that has not yet completely 
found itself. We have hopes, however, 
for the future. There are seven nor- 
mal schools in the state busily en- 
gaged in training, in the main, teach- 
ers for the grades. There has been, 
however, such a demand for teachers 
in the high schools that the normals 
have up to this time filled a very fair 
percentage of the high school posi- 
tions. There are also a number of 
private colleges in the state that are 
preparing with greater or less effi- 
ciency teachers for all grades of work. 
We have also (and in this the state of 
Wisconsin is unique so far as I know), 
twenty county training schools for the 
training of country teachers. These 
schools take the graduates of the coun- 
try schools and after two years of in- 



struction turn them out as qualified 
rural teachers. Sometimes high school 
graduates find their way into these 
schools and they are graduated in one 
year. These schools ^et two-thirds of 
their support from the state and one- 
third from the counties in which they 
are located. They have proved very 
popular and as efficient as could be ex- 
pected of such an institution with the 
limitations under which they work. 
The faculties in these schools are usu- 
ally composed of three members, all of 
whom are selected because of their pe- 
culiar fitness for this kind of work. 
We are now utilizing our normal 
schools in part for summer work for 
teachers and in almost every county of 
the state each year is held a teachers' 
institute of from five to fifteen days. 
In these institutes for a number of 
years we have tried to give the coun- 
try teachers specific instruction as to 
the best methods of organizing, con- 
ducting and teaching a country school. 
This, in brief outline, is the story of 
the preparation of teachers in Wis- 
consin. No one can teach in a free 
high school in this state without a 
state license of some sort. This may 
be a college disploma or a normal di- 
ploma or a certificate from the State 
Board of Examiners. 

As to the machinery of our system. 
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there is first of all the department of 
education composed of the State Su- 
perintendent and numerous inspectors 
and assistants. The superintendent is 
a member of the Board of Normal 
R^ents, the Board of University 
Regents, the Mining School Board, 
etc He is also a member of many 
committees and has in this capacity, 
for example, the management of the 
teachers' institutes of the state. In 
this he has the co-operation and assist- 
ance of the county superintendents. 
The duties of the State Superintendent 
are too numerous to mention He ap- 
proves all courses of study for free 
high schools; prepares a common 
school manual and course of study for 
the district schools; he is in constant 
communication with all parts of the 
system by means of letters and printed 
communications; his advice is sought 
in all matters of legislation relating to 
schools. 

The rtatement is often made that 
through the operation of the legisla- 
tion secured in the last two sessions of 
the legislature, more real permanent 
progress has been made in the way of 
securing good school conveniences, 
school supplies, good ventilation, ev- 
enly distributed heat and efficient 
teaching in the common schools than 
has been secured in any two previous 
decades. At the present time some 
3000 of the 7000 country school dis- 
tricts in this state have met the re- 
quirements of the state department 
framed and published by authority of 
these statutes. Educational affairs are 
probably more centralized in Wiscon- 
sin than in most states. 

Every County has a county superin- 
tendent except that two or three coun- 



ties are divided into two districts each, 
with a county superintendent for each 
district." It is the county superintend- 
ent's business to visit schools, confer 
with school boards, conduct teachers' 
institutes, hold at least once a year a 
school board convention, report to the 
state superintendent as required, and 
make, himself generally useful in ed- 
ucational ways. Wisconsin permits 
either the district system or township 
organization. Most of the counties in 
the state have the district organization 
with one school in the district and a 
board of three elected by the district 
to serve as a school board. 

Our system is unified to such an ex- 
tent that pupils in a country district 
may complete their work and get a 
certificate of such completion from the 
county superintendent, present them- 
selves at any free high school and be 
enrolled, provided there is room, and 
have their tuition paid by the town 
from which they come. They may on 
graduation from the high school pass 
into the university or into the normal 
schools or into the private colleges 
without examination. 

There are some thirty township 
high schools in the state which are 
practically country high schools, some 
of them are not even located in vil- 
lages. Any town (township) may or- 
ganize such a school and receive very 
liberal aid from the state in running 
the same. The purpose is to give 
country pupils remote from opportun- 
ity for secondary education van oppor- 
tunity to go on with their school work. 
Pupils who graduate from a normal 
school may usually in two years time 
graduate from the state university. 

Some four years ago a law was 
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passed requiring the county superinten- 
tendent of every county to hold a 
school board convention and school 
board members are required by law to 
attend the convention. Another law 
provided a rural school inspector as a 
part of the State Superintendent's office 
force, who has been assigned the duty 
mainly of visiting country schools and 
of attending the school board conven- 
tions and addressing the school board 
members. In this way the department 
of education is in constant touch with 

• 

the country school officers of the 
state, numbering in. all some 15,000. 
The good that has in this way been 
accomplished is greater than can well 
be expressed and the prospect is foi 
still greater good to result. We have 
succeeded in getting nearly half of our 
country schools ventilated by a rea- 
sonably satisfactory system of ventila- 
tion within this period of time. We 



have also secured much needed appa- 
ratus for hundreds of schools and have 
created a sentiment for good teaching 
to a degree before unheard of. 

The State Superintendent is at this 
time issuing monthly bulletins in rela- 
tion to educational affairs, reading 
matter and the like. He is also send- 
ing to air the newspapers of the state 
a printed sheet containing items of ed- 
ucational interest to be used as the edi- 
tor may see fit. The educational sys- 
tem of Wisconsin is in no sense 
crystallized. It is in no sense bureau- 
cratic, but it is knit together in vital 
relationships and the department is 
stimulating to the utmost of its ability 
the study of educational problems and 
the free discussion of educational af- 
fairs. We are in a period of rapid ed- 
ucational development, as I think may 
readily be inferred from what has 
been said. 



SOME DISTINCTIVE FEATURES IN THE SCHOOL 

LAWS OF WISCONSIN. 



The theory upon which the state of 
Wisconsin bases its school law, judged 
by the character of the statutes en- 
acted, is that of permissive legislation 
supplemented by specific grants of aid 
when certain standards or particular 
needs are met. The direct control and 
immediate interest of the people in the 
school which serves them is accepted as 
the foundation of state organization. 
Several forms of school districts are 
recognized by the state laws, such as 
the ordinary independent school dis- 
trict, a township school district, a free 
high school district, and city school or- 
ganization. Under each form the 
people control the administration of 



schools directly and independent of any 
organization for other purposes. 
Special city charters can not operate 
to limit the tax rate for school purposes 
and make it less than the limit fixed by 
state law. Until recently in many 
smaller cities the schools were operated 
by districts. The teachers were respon- 
ible directly to the Board of Trustees 
and the city superintendent was but an 
executive officer, not necessarily a quali- 
fied teacher. Only by special vote of 
the people in the districts affected can 
a change of organization be made. 

A movement toward unity of action 
between districts has been encouraged 
by permissive township organization 
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of schools, and hy a law providing for 
annual county school board conven- 
tions, also by a provision that when a 
majority of the school districts in a 
county so desire, county uniformity of 
text books may be required. For the 
purpose of selecting uniform text 
books the county convention of school 
board members elect a county Board 
of Education of five members, all of 
whom shall be legally qualified teachers 
with at least five years experience. 
This adoption of books applies only to 
districts having but one and two room 
schools, however. 

Aside from this annual county con- 
vention and the possible county text 
book boards the Wisconsin law does 
not provide for state or county boards 
of education. This is, of course, a 
hindrance to responsible supervision. 
The theory and practice of American 
representative government requires 
that there shall be an elective board 
with general controlling powers, which 
can be held directly responsible to all 
the people and the. members of which 
will be personally interested in the 
affairs over which any executive officer 
is given actual authority. County and 
state superintendents of schools are 
granted little else than advisory powers 
unless the law provides for state and 
county boards of education, the mem- 
bers of which can be held to account as 
representatives of the people. 

The people throughout most of the 
country have not yet appreciated the 
value of expert supervision of their 
schools by one with knowledge to se- 
cure and authority to require adequate 
results in the schools and to direct the 
employment of teachers to this end. 



When they do appreciate this necessity 
of supervision they will probably or- 
ganize township or larger districts on 
a basis that will provide for close and 
effective direction of the schools by a 
competent superintendent, and will 
afford the means of raising an adequate 
salary for such work. In Mass- 
achusetts close supervision of schools 
is now mandatory, and districts are re- 
quired to make such combinations into 
groups as will enable each group to 
employ a superintendent at a salary of 
not less than $1500. An entirely 
satisfactory condition can result, prob- 
ably, only when each of these groups 
of districts is reorganized under a 
single and properly representative 
school board. 

The Wisconsin laws recognize that 
the schools are a separate and special 
charge of the people. There is no 
mixing of the duties of school trustees 
with those of road or poor master, as 
in Indiana, and the way is open for any 
combination of districts, whether on 
township lines or in larger imits that 
will enable the people to provide that 
they feel to be required. The township 
is, in any but very populace districts, 
too small an area from which to meet 
the needs of good supervision. On the 
other hand, the county is too large an 
area, generally, in which to secure a 
representative school board in close 
enough contact with all the people and 
all the schools of the county, or to en- 
able adequate supervision to be given 
even through a number of assistants. 

The natural barriers to easy com- 
munication and the established lines of 
travel will always be important factors 
in the location of schools and in de- 
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termining the best grouping of schools 
for a supervising unit. In seeking to 
provide by law for the establishment 
of these larger units of organization 
for school purposes such provision 
should be made as will allow the 
boundary lines to be drawn in each 
case so as to meet, if possible, the 
physical conditions which exist. 

* 

In Wisconsin but little use has been 
made of the provision allowing town- 
ship organization, probably because 



this political unit does not as a general 
thing bring the schools together in such 
a way as to make it possible to ad- 
minister them very much better than 
as district schools. On the other hand, 
the state aid offered to two and three 
room country graded schools has been 
accepted much more generally, and 
through these schoc4s the people are 
learning the value of associated effort 
of the teachers and of closer super- 
vision. G.A.B. 



QUALITIES OF AN IDEAL TEACHER. 

BY SUPERINTENDENT J. N. ADEEi 



The first quality of the ideal teacher 
is character, or as Nicholas Murray 
Butler has put it, "He should have 
those refined and gentle manners, 
which are the expression of fixed 
habits of thought and action." Char- 
acter implies that a man is honest, 
truthful, sympathetic, has the courage 
of his convictions, and is ever ready to 
help raise the standard of truth and 
justice in his community. 

One great weakness of men in public 
life today is their eagerness always to 
be on the winning side, or as Senator 
Beveridge puts it, "The vicious fear 
of losing is the greatest obstacle to the 
passage of needed laws with which 
the practical and fearless legislator 
has to contend." 

During school hours every day, 
questions arise upon which pupils 
must take a stand. We immediately 
find many of them looking to see on 
which side their neighbor is. Here is 
the teacher's opportunity to develop 
convictions and to teach them to hold 



to these convictions, even if in the min- 
ority, until proven wroftg. Instead of 
the motto, "Nothing succeeds like suc- 
cess" let us teach our pupils that in the 
end "Nothing succeeds but the right." 

The teacher of character knows, too, 
what loyalty means. He studies how 
to improve his school, his pupils and 
his town, not by talking them down, 
but by remaining byal to them. He 
teaches his pupils to be loyal to each 
other, loyal to their room, their teacher, 
their city. As* soon as the teacher has 
the idea of loyalty impressed upon 
them, he can begin to substitute for 
this loyalty for the concrete, a loyalty 
for the abstract, loyalty to a principle, 
loyalty t© the visions and dreams of 
their better hours. 

This country has a problem some- 
what different from that of any other 
nation. In Italy all are of one blood. 
The moulding influences there are to 
make the Italian character. In Ger- 
many, the German character, in Hol- 
land the Dutch character,, in Ireland 
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the Irish character, etc., but in America, 
out of all these old world characters, 
if the grand purpose of this new land 
is fulfilled, there must be created a new 
type, as Lowell describes it: 

"Limbed like the old heroic breeds, 
-Who stands self-poised on manhood's 

solid earth, 
Not forced to frame excuses for his birth 
Fed from within with all the strengfth he 
needs." 

Many homes and most churches are 
powerful factors in developing this 
character, but owing to the mixture of 
ideals of the different races that occupy 
our soil, the lack of education and cul- 
ture in most of the homes of those 
who come to us from abroad, and the 
low standard of life and civic duty 
among the very rich families in our 
great cities, — the school teacher pos- 
sesses the highest possibilities for ser- 
vice in the shaping of the character and 
civic ideals of this new and distinct 
American type. 

The second quality of a teacher is 
his correctness and precision in the use 
of English. The language of an individ- 
ual is one of the best criterions for 
reading his mind and estimating his 
worth. Through it we can determine 
whether a person is pure of thought, 
a thinker, a reader, sympathetic and 
careful of the feelings of others, 
addicted to sarcasm, misrepresentation, 
exaggeration, unthruth fulness. Day 
after day the pupils of a room are es- 
timating their teacher through his lan- 
guage. He has no keener critics than 
those bright, sharp, wideawake, re- 
sourceful children who are with him 
five or six hours of the day. Children 
are . imitators. They are inclined to 
herb worship. If the teacher is clear. 



precise, careful in the use of his Eng- 
lish, the pupils of that room will be 
marked with these characteristics. 
They will take pride in mastering the 
language to please their teacher and 
ere they are aware have acquired a 
habit for accuracy and thought fulness 
in speech. 

On the other hand, the teacher who 
is careless, indifferent, slovenly in the 
use of language will without fail pro- 
mote at the end of the year a room of 
pupils of similar . qualities of speech 
and indeed of thought and action. 

We must be impressed with the idea 
that it is only by holding ourselves and 
our pupils everlastingly to this idea of 
precision and correctness of speech that 
we will ever get it. 

Exactness and precision in language 
indicate similar qualities of thought. 
A thoughtful person is apt to be moral. 
Therefore a teacher who has this high 
ideal in the use of the mother tongue 
becomes a mighty factor for good in 
the life of his pupils. 

There is another side to the language 
question besides clearness and precision 
in its use, and this is abuse of it in 
publicly speaking lightly of each 
other's character and attainments. In- 
deed, pupils of a school system and 
often many of their parents marvel at 
the deprecatory words one teacher uses 
in reference to another. The whole 
moral tone of a school and its influ- 
ences for good is lowered through this 
merciless habit. The N.E.A. last July 
thought the question was of enough 
importance to make a paragraph upon 
it in their resolutions. Allow me to 
read it : 

"The highest ethical standard of 
conduct and speech should be insisted 
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on among teachers. It is not becoming 
that commercialism or self-seeking 
should shape their actions, or that in- 
temperance should mark their utter- 
ances. A code of professional conduct 
clearly understood and rigorously en- 
forced by public opinion is being slowly 
developed and must one day control all 
teachers worthy of the name." 

Let us cultivate in our treatment of 
each other and our pupils the spirit of 
commendation rather than the op- 
posite and remember 

''There is so mnch good in the worst 

of us 
And so mnch bad in the best of us 
That it hardly behooves an j of us 
To talk about the rest of us." 

My third evidence of a strong 
teacher is his power and habit of reflec- 
tion. If there is anything more than 
another in our teaching to-day that 
needs to "be emphasized it is attention 
to the development of thinkers, men 
and women who want to know the 
cause and effect of things rather than 
to memorize words. Success in life 
hinges on this one habit. 

At a recent examination for teachers 
in a county in northern Illinois, the 
superintendent asked this question: 
"What two invasions did Lee make in- 
to the North and by what was each 
checked?" One of our bright high 
school graduates said that "each was 
checked by the Indians." 

That pupil went through school in 
the same way that many more are doing 
to-day, memorizing words. 

Pick up any of the modern geog- 
raphies. Read the description of 
Minneapolis. We' find that it is sit- 
uated on the banks of the Mississippi 



River, near the falls of St. Anthony, 
and that it is the greatest flour milling, 
and one of the greatest lumber milling 
cities in the world. By merely memo- 
rizing these facts, the child in a few 
months is quite apt to say in an ex- 
amination that these are the character- 
istics of any other city in the United 
States dependent on water power for 
manufacturing purposes. He must be 
taught to think out the reasons for 
these particular industries of Minne- 
apolis. Let him go in imagination with 
the first settlers of this region, explore 
the tributaries of the Mississippi above 
Minneapolis and notice the magnifi- 
cent pines along their banks. By put- 
ting these thoughts together, he sees 
the cause of an important lumber mill- 
ing city. But these settlers must live, 
so they sow wheat. It grows abund- 
antly in this fertile soil. The falls turn 
the wheels which grind it into flour. 
Other settlers are attracted to this re- 
gion to raise wheat. The Northwest 
becomes settled. Railroads reach out 
in every direction to bring to Minne- 
apolis its one thousand car loads of 
wheat per day during the harvest 
season, and it is seen how Minneapolis 
becomes the greatest flour milling city 
in the world. At the same time it de- 
velops into an important railroad cen- 
ter. Diversified farming must relieve 
the soil, so these farmers begin to raise 
stock, and to-day there is being estab- 
lished in Minneapolis the $5,000,000 
Armour meat packing plant and Min- 
neapolis takes high rank among the 
cities of the world in a new industry. 

The teacher of reflection has but 
one method for teaching geography, 
reading, grammar, history, spelling, 
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etc., and that is the thought method. 
My fourth characteristic of a 
teacher is the power of growth. 
Growth in scholarship, growth in 
moral power, growth in the great art 
of living a beautiful and useful life. 
The question is whether we are teach- 
ing this subject better this year than 
last, whether we know more of child 
life, whether we are in closer touch 

with the social, industrial and intel- 
lectual life of the community in which 
we live. Growth means an ever in- 
creasing expansion of our ideals. The 
ambitious man early in life has formed 
ideals in art, literature, history, busi- 
ness, religion. To attain these he 
studies, he thinks, he travels, in his 
imagination and in fact. But as he 
approaches what he once thought 
would be the maximum of his ability, 
the circle of his knowledge enlarges, 
his ideals expand. He then finds that 
he wants to know more in art and 
nature, dip a little deeper into the his- 
tory of the world, go farther into the . 
details of his profession, become more 
perfect in the teachings of the great 
Master and on and on, a life of action, 
a joyous striving after his continually 
expanding ideals, not for self alone, 
but for the possibilities of service 
which they represent This indeed is 
growing and only this. 

The growing teacher reacts on the 
pupil as ati inspiration. Through his 
personality, through his grasp of the 
subjects which he teaches, through the 
rays of cheer and happiness which radi- 
ate from his being, the child uncon- 
sciously learns that the secret of 
growth, the secret of joy, the secret of 
success lies in the one word, work. 



The final test of the teacher is effici- 
ency, or power to do. 

Emerson in his essay on the Ameri- 
can scholar emphasizes three qualities 
which the scholar must have. He 
must know nature, he must be able to 
live his thoughts, he must be a man of 
action. 

"Only so much do I know, as I have 
lived." 

The teacher may have the other 
four qualities I have mentioned, but his 
scholarship, his expert knowledge of 
pedagogy and phychology are naught 
unless he can bring things to pass, un- 
less he can do the things he desires. 
Mr. James has summed up this thought 
in the maxim which no teacher can 
forget. "No reception without reac- 
tion, no impression without correlative 
expression." An impression which 
simply flows in at the pupil's eyes or 
ears and in no way modifies his active 
life is an impression gone to waste- 
Indeed It is worse than gone to wast^. 
It is fatal both to character and to the 
highest intellectual power. 

The great teacher is the one whose 
pupils after they understand a problem 
can perform others similar to it; whose 
pupils after they work out the typical 
characteristics of a city, a geographi- 
cal area, a social or industrial problem, 
can classify by themselves all other 
cities, geographical areas, social and in- 
dustrial phases under their respective 
types; whose pupils after they are im- 
bued with the thought — "Do unto 
others as ye would that they should do 
unto you" — are truthful, courteous, 
sympathetic. 

The test of a theory is in its execu- 
tion. The test of a life is in the living 
of it. 
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A Department De*voted to Discusmni and Reports of Schoolroom 
Work and of Soutces of Experience and Opportunities for Expression 
A'vailabit in Teaching, jl Conducted by Geo. Alfred Brown 




Knowledge and Human Con- 
sciousness. 

We have undertaken to consider 
some of the bearings on school work 
of the two great educational principles 
of "self -activity" and "development." 
The basis for such a consideration 
must be found in some definite con- 
ceptions of the nature of the activity 
of human personality, of the sort of 
development possible, and of the func- 
tions of the brain, of the mind, and of 
the environment in that development. 

The activity of human consciousness 
is not simple in its nature like that of 
all masses of matter in the attraction 
of gravitation. To discover how edu- 
cation may affect the development of 
personality it is necessary to analyze 
the activity of human consciousness in- 
to three phases, an inner or subjective 
phase of appreciation, an outer or ob- 
jective phase of sympathy acting as a 
projected understanding or apprecia- 
tion from the external view point, and 
an active phase of aspiration. These 
are not different activities, but different 
phases of one activity. Human con- 
sciousness lives in the relations it seeks 
to maintain, and in the obligations it 
assumes as the result of this complex 
nature of its activity. 

Proebel tells us that the child (in his 
human consciousness) lives at first only 
in direct human relations, that this is 
the appreciations, sympathies, and aspi- 
rations which are active between him- 



self and other persons. In his en- 
deavor to express himself he comes 
in contact with environment and finds 
it necessary to classify experiences. 
If this is so then to the infant an ex- 
perience remains as a sensation only, 
to be responded to by the animal brain 
and instinct unless it may be connected 
and related in some way with the ac- 
tivity of personality. Then the fact 
becomes a symbol of the meaning to 
the personality which its occurrence 
conveyed. In this recognition of mean- 
ing in the experience for the personal- 
ity certain brain cells are called into 
action and they retain the idea of per- 
sonal value formed in connection with 
the sensation. Later these ideas take 
the form of word symbols. This s)rm- 
.bolic organization of the facts of ex- 
perience constitutes knowledge. 

It would appear then that the per- 
sonality makes the mind by the mean- 
ing and values it gives to experience in 
making the classification required by 
the nature of its own activity, and in 
fixing this classification as symbols in 
the brain. The forces of human con- 
sciousness arise primarily, not from 
the immediate needs of the physical 
organism, but from the needs of the 
inner nature which establishes obliga- 
tions and relations leading to an or- 
ganization of social and even of uni- 
versal life. This conception of the 
nature of the activity of hiunan person- 
ality will lead to definite conceptions 
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ot the development possible through 
education, and of the different func- 
tions of the brain, the mind, and the 
environment in that development. 

There is much in modem methods 
of teaching and aims of education that 
agrees with the ftmdamental conception 
here given. The conceptions with re- 
gard to the organization of education 
must grow out of the experience of the 
school. The following outline of the 
course of study for geography is an 
attempt to bring together the success- 
ful practice of many different teachers 
in a way to show the place and value 
of each in the development of the 
children. 



The Placb of Geography in School 

Work. 

Geography is the subject of most 
varied content and many sided inter- 
est of any in the school course except 
English. As a roeans for a cumulative 
growth of conceptions of human life it 
probably out-ranks English in the ele- 
mentary grades. The use of literature 
to build up the power to grasp the 
whole situation of life must be carried 
into secondary and college work be- 
fore the child has advanced far enough 
in accumulated experience to be able to 
interpret complex situations. Litera- 
ture, dealing as it does with the whole 
situation, including the individual atti- 
tude of personal interest and obliga- 
tion, must be confined in the g^^ades to 
comparatively simple expositions of 
life. Geography, however, deals 
mainly with the external contact of 
man with the life of the world about 
him. If the subject is properly devel- 
oped throughout the elementary 



course the children will increase their 
power to analyze situations until some 
quite complex relations may be dealt 
with. 

Geography, like all other con- 
crete subjects in the course, should 
be used to develop the power 
of the human mind to con- 
nect with life and to enter into the feel- 
ing, thinking and doing of the race. 
But it enters into this life on the side 
of physical needs rather than on the 
moral and aesthetic side. To make 
geography study but- an organization 
in memory of the location of places, 
together with a few facts of nature 
and of human life, is to make but 
meager use of the opporttmities in this 
subject. On the other hand geogra- 
phy is not the history of industrial or 
political life, nor is it science in any of 
its departments. The study of any 
science by the rigid methods of science 
belongs to secondary and higher edu- 
cation. The methods of the elemen- 
tary school should seek to develop the 
child by methods suited to the child's 
mind. The aim of these methods is to 
develop his power to attend to inter- ' 
ests which will be rich in experience, 
and to cultivate his power to enter 
into the experiences of others and re- 
construct such experiences in a way 
to enrich his own. Geography seems 
to be the subject par excellence for 
this purpose in the elementary school, 
and this purpose will determine largely 
the method of teaching the subject. 

In the first two grades children have 
little power to follow logical relations, 
or even a sequence in situations that is 
not relieved of rigid elements by much 
that is sufficiently indefinite to allow 
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the imagination and fancy a good deal 
of play. In the first two or two and a 
half years of school geography can be 
only very elementary observation and 
study of simple phenomena in nature. 

About the third school year the 
power for somewhat definite initiative 
and self direction has increased so that 
children feel able to find their own way 
even to places to which they have 
never been, and to investigate a succes- 
sion of changes or of events in which 
the relations are not too difficult to fol- 
low. The children have the power 
now to orient themselves to some new 
situations by forming in their minds 
and for themselves a sort of plan 
which connects with old situations and 
projects from these certain guiding 
lines with which to relate the new. 
The power to orient themselves is de- 
veloped very well by the methods now 
used in home geography study in third 
and fourth grades. 

This home geography work should 
not enter into complex situations or 
difficult details. Its purpose is to de- 
velop the power to see and follow pri- 
mary lines of relation and orientation 
of places and of casual sequences. It 
starts with home environment because 
here it will connect with the lives of 
the children and help them to better 
organize some of their own natural 
activities. There should result in this 
way a more immediate growth of 
power at the beginning of the work 
than when geographical concepts are 
presented and applicatons first made 
from an impersonal basis, the use and 
advantage to the pupil being discov- 
ered later. 

But when the child's mind has got 
the key to location and orientation he 



does not stop with applications to his 
immediate environment. It is as nat- 
ural for him to deal with large simple 
wholes as with small ones. Therefore, 
even in third grade, a simple study of 
place and direction on the round earth 
should be made by means of a large 
globe and good picture maps showing 
continents and seas. Routes of travel 
around the globe, as the route of the 
Battle Ship Fleet, may be followed in 
fourth grade at least. Home geogra- 
phy may be extended to imaginary 
trips to points of historical or other in- 
terest within the state, and these 
worked out with some detail as to dis- 
tances, time taken, and prominent 
physiographic features encountered. 

The principle which controls this 
really preparatory work to geog^phy 
study proper is that the pupils seek al- 
ways to orient themselves. The rela- 
tions are always between them and 
the place or object studied. Every ex- 
ercise is an experience; but this devel- 
opment must be so directed that the 
power will grow for considering im- 
personally the relation of places and of 
processes to each other and for an in- 
terest in these relations as knowledge. 

As a more immediate preparation 
for this impersonal study of the earth 
as the home of man it is well to inter- 
est the children, as part of the work 
throughout the fourth grade, in obser- 
vations of some facts in the environ- 
ment belonging to the department of 
physical geography. The facts of 
planetary motion seen in the changes 
of the moon and the morning and ev- 
ening stars should be observed and 
finally a short and simple story of the 
earth as a planet in the solar system 
worked out. This story of the earth 
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should be continued to include an ac- 
count, illustrated by such pictures as 
may be available, of the gradual 
change of the earth by cooling from a 
hot ball surrounded by vapor and 
gases to its present condition. The 
making of the great plains and of all 
stratified rocks by the washing down 
of material from the very oldest moun- 
tain eminences of the hot earth, the 
uplift of the great table lands, and the 
formation of the present mountain 
ranges as the result of the wrinkling 
and breaking apart of uplifted strata 
and the washing away of the softer 
rocks should be seen as a simple story 
of the life history of the earth, without 
entering into explanation of the pro- 
cesses themselves. 

Of course, this study of earth form- 
ing processes may be omitted and the 
mere facts of a round earth with cer- 
tain established features, as shown on 
the relief maps, may be assumed as 
matter to be fixed in mind by the chil- 
dren. To do this makes geogrpahy 
begin with a host of inert ideas of 
dead forms. Whereas, to begin with 
a simple outline of earth forming 
processes gives an opportunity for 
growing ideas which will help to make 
geographical images dearer and more 
definite and add interest and life to the 
inanimate side of the subject. A study 
of the characteristics of different local- 
ities can be carried but a little way be- 
fore the general facts of the history of 
earth formation become as essential to 
the pupil, as is the fact that the earth 
is round to his knowledge of the rela- 
tive positions of places. 

The proper preparation for inten- 
sive study of geographical locations 



should include, also, the reading of 
several stories of exploration. The 
story of French explorations, especi- 
ally those of LaSalle, showing the ease 
with which the great Mississippi Val- 
ley is reached by way of the great 
lakes from Niagara, and the story of 
Daniel Boone, and emigration through 
the Cumberland Gap, together with 
the story of the expedition of George 
Rogers Clark against Kaskaskia and 
Vincennes, showing the natural route 
into this great valley by way of the 
Cumberland and the Ohio, are foun- 
dation experiences to the study of 
United States geography. Such stories 
also furnish the best kind of reading 
matter for the latter part of the fourth 
grade and beginning fifth. Biography 
and travel are the natural material 
with which to carry the child from the 
age of fairy stories toward the power 
to appreciate literature. Such stories, 
together with some Greek and other 
early literary wholes, should make up 
the body of the reading work in these 
grades. 

On some such preparatory basis the 
geographical study of the various po- 
litical divisions of the continents may 
be entered upon in the fifth grade. 
The general purpose of this study is 
the location of these divisions with 
reference to climatic and physio- 
graphic conditions as well as to each 
other. It must include, also, informa- 
tion about the industrial life of the 
people, the locatioii of important cities 
and the form of the boundaries. A 
few of the influencing facts of history 
and of commercial routes will be 
needed. This study should begin with 
the United States, of course, taking 
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this up in the usual divisions into 
groups of states. In this work there 
should be a close concentration of at- 
tention and an organization of think- 
ing' directed specifically to the struc- 
ture of geographic concepts. It should 
include the study and the making of 
relief maps, as well as of those show- 
ing political divisions. . There should 
be a definite putting in order of the 
ideas involved in -the study of each di- 
vision, as to its size and location com- 
pared with related divisions, general 
location by latitude and longitude, 
general form described by some geo- 
graphic or illustrative term, and its 
boundaries both natural and political. 
This geographic concept should be en- 
riched with life by means of short 
stories of industrial activities, political 
experiences, and illustrations of the 
social and aesthetic life among the peo- 
ple. This would lead to the definite 
location of the main centers of popu- 
lation, routes of travel, and an under- 
standing of the general interests and 
activities of the people. All of the im- 
portant divisions of each of the conti- 
nents should be studied in this way, 
and the less important divisions related 
to these studies so as to fill out the 
study of each continent and of the 
groups of islands. This would consti- 
tute the geography work of the fifth 
grade and of part of the sixth. The 
main purpose of the work would be at 
all times the acquirement of knowl- 
edge. Geographic relations are to be 
formed into concepts through the 
power of human consciousness to 
grasp the general conditions of the ex- 
perience of others and organize this 
understanding and appreciation into 
knowledge. 



Ther.e is need to-day for properly 
selected museum and' story material 
which will help to give a content of 
human life to this work of locational 
geography. There should be a large 
variety of material available out of 
which individual children can get the 
aspect of most interest to them. It 
must be remembered in planning all of 
the geography work up to the sixth 
grade that the children have, as yet, 
inquisitive rather than acquisitive 
minds. They have power to acquire 
definite knowledge of external rela- 
tions only, yet the deeper interests of 
personal development and of the de- 
termination of values in terms of hu- 
man experience are present, though 
only as an indefinite back-ground to 
knowledge. 

In the sixth and seventh grades, 
however, power for a new basis of ge- 
ography study can be developed. In 
the lower grades knowledge depended 
largely on personal experience and 
motor training. In the intermediate 
grade work it was possible to build up 
definite concepts of much wider rela- 
tions and conditions of life in the 
world as a matter of curiosity largely, 
and without connecting it closely with 
actual or probable personal experience. 
A new purpose is found for the work 
when the pupils are ready to enter into 
the struggle of man to master his en- 
vironment and establish therein his 
world of home, business, and social 
life. Facts can no longer be treated as 
sequences only. The purposes of man 
give a new meaning to them and make 
a determination of relative values nec- 
essary. ' To appreciate these values and 
the use of opportunities the student 
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must put himself into the experiences 
of the race. 

This new study of geography may 
begin in the sixth grade with the con- 
sideration of a few type studies of the 
development of certain definite and 
typical regions. The needs of the peo- 
ple in such a region and in other parts 
of the world will connect this study 
with all parts of the earth, perhaps. 
The opportunities offered by the envi- 
ronment together with the character- 
istics of the people will be studied as 
the determining factors in the develop- 
ment found to exist in each region. 

This study of types leads naturally 
to a study of the development of the 
means to supply increasing needs for 
certain materials, for transportation, 
etc. In such studies of growing ideas 
the students enter into the life of suc- 
cessive developments in the mastery of 
environment. Agriculture, coal min- 
ing, iron manufacture, cement works, 
and the development of some great 
railroad system are interesting sub- 
jects. 

Cities and r^ons throughout the 
world are now to be studied with ref- 
erence to the use made of materials in 
fulfilling the needs of the people. 
These needs have to do with their 
varied tastes in architecture, dress, 
food, and the arts, and with their 
power to supply such materials most 
economically. This study of needs and 
resources can be carried out only as 
the students develop power to inter- 
pret related facts and establish their 
meaning. Such a study can be carried 
on in the grammar grades providing 
flie necessary facts are given in a way 
to lead the pupils toward an interpreta- 



tion adequate to the conditions in- 
volved. No exhaustive and rigid 
examination and analysis of facts such 
as the method of science requires, 
should be attempted. It is not original 
work of investigation that is desired, 
nor is it specific training for the devel- 
opment of such power. The aim is to 
supply the needs of the mind as it de- 
velops interest in and power to follow 
growing ideas at the age, which is now 
approaching, when consciousness seeks 
a somewhat definite purpose and or- 
ganization of life activities. 

The fact that Chicago is very much 
larger than any other city in this 
country excq)t New York has some 
value as knowledge. But to know 
even a few of the important facts in 
the history of its growth in such a way 
as to discover the definite bearing of 
each of such facts on the city's growth 
is of much greater value to the growing 
mind because of the aid such a relation 
of facts is to the development of clear 
thinking. Some fact with regard to 
the genius of the people, stimulated by 
the conditions of Chicago life, might 
well be taken up also as developing an- 
other way of looking at things. For 
instance, a few definite facts may be 
presented which would show the need 
met by the Chicago architect who de- 
signed and built the first of the high 
steel framed buildings now so com- 
mon in American architecture. 

Again the fertility of glacial drift 
soil can be traced to the action of the 
glacier in grinding up, mixing and dis- 
tributing the material without much 
leaching of the elements of fertility 
such as occurs when "the rocks decay 
and break up in places through the ac- 
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tion of water and frost. The facts 
indicating the action of glaciers are 
often at hand for observation and fur- 
nish the most adequate means for the 
growth of clear conceptions of the ac- 
tion of great forces and the movement 
of immense masses in nature. 

To have our knowledge of funda- 
mental facts based on clear and defi- 
nite ideas is the value of such a final 
study of geography in the grades. 
This is surely better worth while than 
to spend the time drilling on facts and 
leave only very general and indefinite 
notions about their mutual relations. 
But much more important is the train- 
ing given to clear thinking. In secur- 
ing the training outlined in this article 
during the period of elementary edu- 
cation, the earth as a whole will be gone 
over at least four different times. The 
first time will be little more than what 
may be called a picture study in which 
some round-the-world journeys will be 
taken, and directions and distances de- 
termined both by compass and meas- 
urement, and by degrees of latitude 
and longitude. The second study be- 
gins with the earth as a planet and 
gives the story of the earth forming 
forces ending with a general survey of 
the great relief features of the earth's 
surface with some attention to the ef- 
fect of these, and of the revolution of 
the earth on climate. The definite 
study of political divisions makes the 
third survey, and in the final study the 
earth as a whole is held in mind at all 
times as the student enters into the life 
of successive groups of people. When 
this line of development is followed in 
the subject matter an increased power 
should result in the children to enter 
into the experience of the race and 



thus receive more fully the results 
which education is intended to give. 



The Geographical Museum. 
Several years ago I spent a Saturday 
afternoon with Mr. Richard Water- 
man, at that time a teacher in the Chi- 
cago schools, visiting with him as he 
overhauled some sixty traveling mu- 
seum boxes. These had been returned 
from as many Chicago school build- 
ings and were to be sent out again to 
others on the list of the Chicago Prin- 
cipal's Bureau of Geography. This 
work was a voluntary effort on the 
part of Mr. Waterman and the other 
principals in the organization to bring 
the museum and the benefits of its op- 
portunities for study to the children 
since it had been found impossible to 
take the children to the museum. 

The value of the geography museum 
to school work is being slowly de- 
veloped. In Chicago the Board of 
Education has taken charge of the 
work and put it under the direction of 
the geography department of the Chi- 
cago Teacher's College. In many 
other cities a few museums of materials 
and products have been secured mostly 
through the kindness of large manu- 
facturers who supply exhibition cases. 
A good many teachers have, by per- 
sonal correspondence and individual 
efforts in providing material for ex- 
change, secured valuable specimens 
through direct exchange with teachers 
in different sections of the country. 
Recently the county superintendents 
and teachers in several counties in Illi- 
nois have organized as the Chicago 
principals did and, through the aid of 
Prof. D. C. Ridgely and the support 
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of the Normal School at Normal, have 
established traveling museum routes 
and now supply six different kinds of 
exhibits. A sufficient number of each 
of the exhibits are provided to allow 
one in each school each month during 
six months of the school year. 

The value of the museum to trained 
students has been long established. 
Its value in the elementary school as a 
means of training the mind is yet to be 
determined. To the trained student 
the collectioa of facts represented by 
the museum opens out many new 
problems leading to further investiga- 
tion, to re-classifications, etc. The 
musemn of the scientist has, however, 
been found unsuited to the needs of 
elementary education. The geography 
museum now being used is planned to 
show man's activities in making use of 
the products of the earth. It recog- 
nizes that the child's interests are still 
mainly centered in^ human life, but if 
the museum is to gain an essential 
place among the materials of the school 
it must be so organized as to stimu- 
late the growth of the attitude of the 
student in dealing with any set of facts. 
A museum that simply satisfies curi- 
osity and.opens.no problems can be 
only an accessory of little educational 
value. 

One of the most successful exhibits 
of those prepared by Prof. Ridgely 
is that on silk manufacture. In 
addition to the case containing the 
specimens of the silk worm and of the 
products in their various stages, ex- 
cellent pictures enable one to see what 
the actual conditions are, and some 
very interesting reading matter giving 
a short history of the origin and de- 



velopment of silk industries. This 
reading matter is especially well 
adapted to use with the untrained read- 
ers. It is suggestive and teachers 
should be able to direct the pupils in 
further and more systematic study of 
this or Felated subjects. Illustrations 
are given on another page showing the 
contents of the three different exhibits. 



Teaching History. 

I listened to some history recitations 
recently which set me thinking. They 
were in the highest grade of the ele- 
mentary school. The teachers were 
capable and conscientious ; the children 
were intelligent and of excellent spirit; 
but evidently the work done was re- 
garded more as a task than a pleasure. 
It was the study of some event in what 
Dr. Denton J. Snider calls "The Ten 
Years American War"— "The Ameri- 
can Iliad." This event was closely re- 
lated to the great debate between Lin- 
coln and Douglas in Illinois in 1858, 
more than two years before secession 
from the Union began. 

Both the teachers and the classes 
showed that they were not fully satis- 
fied with the results, notwithstanding 
the fact that the children had prepared 
well the lesson assigned, and the 
teacher was one of more than ordinary 
power. "What is the matter?" The 
teacher was evidently asking herself 
this question. No carelessness, nor in- 
difference, was manifest, and yet they 
were not for the most part really in- 
terested in the subject matter they 
were considering. 

When it chanced that special refer- 
ence was made to the Lincoln and 
Douglas debates, in which the person- 
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alities of these two men came promi- 
nently into view, and when the issue 
involved in this battle of words be- 
tween these two giants began to be 
understood, a lively interest was im- 
mediately aroused. The class would 
have remained for an hour to further 
consider this matter. They could 
catch glimpses of the drama that was 
then being enacted in this state and 
they wanted to know more of it. 

History is a drama. It needs to be 
reacted to be enjoyed; reacted in the 
imagination, I mean. To read it from 
a book, and especially the scrappy 
statements in the text-books, does not 
stimulate the imagination of children 
who have not information enougii to 
readily piece it out. The book is a 
book of texts; it, probably, can be lit- 
tle more than this, but certainly these 
texts could be better arranged to en- 
courage a sustained interest in history. 
For the most part its study in ele- 
mentary schools is merely committing 
to memory these texts, and they, with- 
out further elucidation, are words 
without meaning. They must be il- 
luminated by an appeal to the dramatic 
in every child's nature. 

A text-book in history that would 
be a book of texts of dramas, each of 
which should have acts and scenes that 
should reproduce the thought and life 
of the nation in some one matter of 
commanding importance, through a 
series of years, has been suggested. 
Our history divides naturally into two 
parts — ^before the constitution and 
since its adoption. We are now speak- 
ing of the constitutional period. 

There are several lines of progress 



of this nation under the constitution 
that admit of dramatic arrangement. 
For examples: 

1. From Slavery to Freedom. 
(History of Slavery.) 

2. Evolution of Industries and 
Inventions. 

3. Progress of Scientific Discov- 
eries. 

4. Methods of Transportation. 

5. Changes in Business Methods. 
Suppose that the class should work 

through our constitutional period five 
times, taking one of these lines of pro- 
gress each time as the major strand of 
the panoramic view of our national 
life. Incidentally much of the other 
life history of the people would be 
woven into this panorama and these 
five surveys of the nation's growth, it 
would seem, would leave an indelible 
impress in forming the mind of the 
learner to think the movement in the 
history of this country. 

An interesting story of the life of 
the American people could then be 
read by the class, which would unite 
all these strands into one web, and 
each event would have its setting in 
time and place. There would be little 
danger that a pupil after such a course 
would say that "General Lee made two 
invasions into the north during the late 
civil war, and was driven back each 
time by the Indians." 

Does not the plan give sufficient 
promise of results to some ambitious 
teacher, to make a trial of it with one 
class? We shall be pleased to publish 
a report of the result. 

Editor. 
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A STUDY OF MOUNTAIN RANGES. 

BY F. M. ^VVtZ, BURLINGTON, IOWA. 

I 



Great mountain ranges are formed 
by a portion of the earth's crust being 
pushed upwards. The area thus ele- 
vated is usually much longer than it is 
wide. One of the principal causes of 
the pushing up is the slow contraction 
of the earth. The earth is constantly 
losing its heaty and as it cools off it 
grows steadily smaller. This contrac- 
tion forces the surface upward in some 
places. Thus a mountain range begins. 
When these uplifts take place, it often 
happens that a number of folds are 
formed, making parallel ranges of 
mountains near each other. These up- 
lifts are sometimes very complex, and 
along with them there is always more 
or less breaking of the rock strata 
which forms the crust. 

Sometimes the movement has been 
rapid and accompanied by violent 
earthquakes. Where this happens 
usually extensive fissures are formed 
on one side of the area of disturbance, 
and a great block of the earth's crust 
shoved upward along the line of this 
fissure. In such a case the mountains 
on that side present a steep, bold face, 
while the other side will be a long 
gentle slope. Mountains of this kind 
are known as the "block" type. 

As soon as mountains begin to rise, 
gravitation, frost, running water and 
other erosive forces commence to tear 
them down, so that while the moun- 
tains are still rising, their tops are be- 
ing eroded and the material carried 
away. These erosive forces continue 
to act long after the pushing-up process 



has stopped. The result is that an old 
mountain range is rounded off and has 
no sharp outlines. Whenever you see a 
rough and rugged range of any con- 
siderable altitude, you may be sure it 
is a range of comparatively new moun- 
tains, where the cutting down forces 
are still actively at work. 

The top of a new mountain range 
is made up of shallow ravines and 
broad ridges. In middle life it is 
rugged with sharp ridges and jagged 
peaks, between which are deep gorges 
and canyons. In old age the 
peaks and ridges have been worn away 
and the whole range lowered more 
nearly to the level of the surrounding 
country. What remains of the former 
range are mountains of low altitude 
and rounded slopes which extend down 
into the broad shallow valleys, the 
whole extent of which is apt to be 
covered with forest. When the ero- 
sion has gone on so far that nothing of 
the range remains but a few scattered 
hills, the region is called a peneplain, 
meaning almost a plain. 

The snow line on a mountain is the 
line above which the snow lies through- 
out the whole year. Of course there 
is no sharp line which marks just how 
far up the snow melts away, for dur- 
ing some seasons that point is much 
farther up than during other seasons, 
depending on the amount of snow that 
has fallen that year, whether the sum- 
mer is unusually warm or cool, the pre- 
vailing direction of the winds, and 
other lesser causes. So it can be seen 
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that the snow line is a strip of uncer- 
tain width rather than a sharp line. 
In the northern hemisphere the snow 
line is much farther down the moun- 
tain on the north side than on the south. 
In tlie tropics the snow line is at the 
altitude of 20,000 feet or more above 
the sea level; at the middle of the 
north temperate zone it is from 11,000 
to 12,000 feet; it grows steadily lower 
to the northward, until at the Arctic 
ocean it is practically at the sea level. 

The timber line is at the highest 
point on a mountain at which trees 
grow. Like the snow line it is not a 
sharply drawn line, but rather a region 
where, as one goes higher, the trees 
grow more dwarfed and become fewer 
and fewer until they altogether cease. 
At the middle of the north temperate 
zone it is usually at an altitude of from 
10,000 to 11,000 feet above sea level. 
Farther south it is higher up; farther 
north it is lower. 

On the belt which lies between the 
timber line and the snow line dwarfed 
bushes and low Arctic shrubs are 
sparsely scattered. Lichens are more 
abundant. 

A mountain pass is a place in a range 
which admits of people crossing freely 
from one side to the other. It is usu- 
ally where the range is lower, but it 
may be well up on the highest part of 
the range. It is much more important 
that the slope on either side be gentle 
enough to climb than that the summit 
be of low altitude. Wagon roads and 
horse trails are built over mountains 
by way of the passes; and railways, 
too, unless they pierce the summit of 
the range by means of tunnels. Passes 
most frequently occur where two 
streams, one on each side of the range, 



rise near the same point on the summit. 

Mountains afford the best oppor- 
tunity .to study the action of the forces 
which shape the earth's surface. There 
may be seen the folded, tilted and 
broken strata which testify of the 
tremendous disturbances through 
which the earth's crust has passed. 
There, too, gravitation, frost, running 
water and the other tearing-down 
forces are most actively at work. 
Of course to get a complete knowledge 
of the building up of mountains and 
their wearing away, one must study 
mountains which are still being up- 
lifted, those which are in the prime 
of their life and others which are old 
and well worn down to the general 
level again. But such a study requires 
much time ; more than the writer in- 
tends the present study shall cover. 
However, a good knowledge of the 
mountains may be had from a careful 
study of a range which is fully up- 
lifted, but which is still in the vigor of 
life. 

Such a range is the Sierra Nevada. 
There the uplifting is practically 
finished and the tearing down forces 
have been just long enough at woric 
to produce mountains, which on the 
slopes contain gorges of profound 
depth. There, too, may be seen the 
titanic work done by a great glacier. 
Small remnants of this old ice sheet 
still remain on the flanks of some of 
the higher peaks, while a perpetual 
snow-field covers the crest of the 
range. Rivers abound, and the erod- 
ing effects of running water are every- 
where apparent. There are extensive 
forests also, and nowhere else is there 
better opportunity to see the distri- 
bution of plant life as affected by alti- 
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tude. There, too, the volcanic forces 
have been at work, and as evidence of 
their activity have left many craters 
and lava flows. Earthquake effects 
are plentiful and landslides numerous. 
On the east is the Great Basin, the 
desert-like condition of which the range 
is largely responsible for. On the 
west is a great valley, of semi-tropical 
climate, for the fertile soil of which 
it furnishes life-giving streams of 
water. 

On account of all these things the 
writer chose the Sierra Nevada as a 
region for personal study and investi- 
gation, and what he tells is largely that 
which he himself has seen and experi- 
enced. 

First there will be a general descrip- 
tion of the range as a whole. Then 
will follow detailed studies of the in- 
dividual features, such as the high 
peaks, passes, lakes, snowfields, gla- 
ciers, rivers, gorges, forests, meadows 
and others that are considered of 
sufficient importance. 

SIERRA NEVADA. 

The Sierra Nevada is one of the 
most prominent and impressive ranges 
of the Western Cordillera. In almost 
every way it is the equal of any of the 
other great ranges of the system, and 
in height and alpine ruggedness sur- 
passes them all. 

The range is wholly in California, 
lying near the eastern border, which 
it follows somewhat closely. From the 
northern end, near the north line of the 
state, towards the south it bears about 
30 degrees to the east. Both at the 
north and south it blends with the 
Coast Range, so that its exact limits in 



these directions cannot clearly be de- 
fined. Roughly stated, it extends from 
Tehachapi Pass, about latitude 35** 15*, 
to Mount Shasta, latitude 41° 25', a 
distance of about 500 miles. Through- 
out its entire length the crest makes 
nearly a straight line. At its greatest 
width, which is north of Sacramento, 
it is about 80 miles across. The width 
gradually decreases toward the south 
until, near the southern end, in the 
region of the Kern river, it is less than 
50 miles. While the range is wider 
toward the northern end, in general it 
is also much lower in that region and 
less rugged. However, there are a few 
high, isolated peaks, such as Mount 
Shasta; but they are volcanic cones. 
From nearly the center southward, in 
the region of the narrowest part, the 
range is highest and most sublime. 
There, for nearly 150 miles, the 
main crest passes through group after 
group of mountains, whose peaks rise 
to 13,000 feet or more above sea level, 
and many of them to 14,000 feet. And 
throughout this stretch there are but 
one or two passess between the groups 
lower than io,oco feet. In this region 
too, the perpetual snowfields are most 
extensive. 

The Sierra Nevada region is the re- 
sult of two distinct upheavals of the 
earth's crust. The first disturbance 
was gradual, the force exerted being 
lateral pressure both from the east and 
west. It is not possible to tell to how 
great a height the region was elevated, 
but it must have been considerable. 
Great erosion followed the first up- 
heaval. Almost all the sedimentary 
strata were cut away and everywhere 
the older granite rocks left exposed, 
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into which the rivers had cut deep 
channels. Then followed the second 
period of disturbance, in which the 
movement was violent and probably 
rapid. It is probable, too, that earth- 
quakes were frequent. A fissure was 
opened along the eastern side for sev- 
eral hundred miles and a great block 
of the earth's crust embracing the old 
region was pushed bodily upward 
along that line, making the abrupt 
eastern face and the long slope to the 
west which now are such prominent 
features of the range. 

Along this fissure at the eastern base 
of the range, there has been consider- 
able eruptive activity, the evidence of 
which is seen in volcanic cones and 
lava flows. These cones and lava 
fields are also found some distance 
back from the eastern border of the 
range, showing that the disturbance 
extended to some distance from the 
main fissure. 

The range may be said to be now 
in the prime of its life. There are 
occasional slips along the line of faults 
which were formed at the time of the 
last general upheaval, which may be 
classed as the creative forces still at 
work. The destructive agencies are 
active. There is a comparatively large 
precipitation and the erosion resulting 
from Tunning water is considerable. 
It would be much greater if the sedi- 
mentary strata were not altogether 
cut away and from the fact that much 
of the granite is hard and compact. 
Freezing and thawing on the higher 
parts of the range constitute one of the 
most destructive of the tearing-down 
agencies. 

The whole of the higher part of the 



range was completely covered with ice 
during the glacial period and the cut- 
ting away resulting from the move- 
ment of the ice was enormous. Ex- 
cepting on the very highest peaks, the 
rocks everywhere bear the evidence of 
the severe scoring they received from 
the old glaciers. In many places the 
granite still bears a highly polished 
surface, so smooth as to be dangerous 
to walk upon where there is consider- 
able slope. There are still a few small 
glaciers remaining, but they exhibit 
little motion and play a very little 
part among the present destructive 
forces. 

Mention has been made of the abrupt 
eastern face and the long western 
slope. Nearly nine-tenths of the whole 
area lies west of the main crest. These 
features of the range appear very 
evident when viewed from one of the 
higher peaks. The top of Mount 
Whitney is 14,502 feet above the sea. 
The Owens valley at its foot, five miles 
east, is about 6,000 feet, making a 
slope of about one foot in three, while 
the average slope to the west is not 
more than one foot in twenty-five or 
thirty. 

The eastern face in many places is 
perpendicular for hundreds of feet. 
The streams are short, swift, and made 
up of falls and cascades. They flow 
into the deserts and feed salt lakes, 
which, with the exception of Mono and 
Owens, are of no considerable size. 
Since the streams are short there are 
no great canyons. There are no for- 
ests, for there is little precipitation 
and no level stretches or moderate 
slopes for trees to grow. At the east- 
em base is the border of the desert re- 
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gion, and even before one passes from 
the slope out on to the general level 
of the plain one notices the change in 
vegetation. 

The western slope is from thirty to 
sixty miles wide, and, as already stated, 
the average drop is only about one foot 
in twenty-five or thirty. . There are 
many good-sized rivers, which all rise 
among the peaks of the crest. They 
are swift, clear streams and all have 
cut deep gorges somewhere along 
their courses. Nearly all flow di- 
rectly away from the line of the crest. 
The Kern, however, is an exception, 
flowing for forty or fifty miles nearly 
due southward through a deep canyon 
which lies between the twin crests into 
which the range divides toward the 
southern part. The upper courses of 
the streams are mostly falls and cas- 
cades; the middle courses, deep can- 
yons with nearly vertical walls and 
flat floors ; and the lower courses,- V- 
shaped gorges. The long and nearly 
uniform slope on the west and the 
swift rivers which cut through have 
given rise to the Sierran tjrpe of can- 
yon sculpture, which will be described 
more fully when the canyons are 
studied in detail. The Sequoiagigan- 
tia, sometimes known as the giant Red- 
wood, is found only here. Others of 
the large trees are the yellow and 
sugar pines and the silver and red firs. 

The western slope receives a com- 
paratively large amount of rainfall. 
The precipitation comes mostly during 
the winter months, and high up on the 
slope, and on the upper parts of the 
range, falls in the form of snow. 
The moisture-laden winds frorti the 
Pacific, rising to higher altitudes in 



order to surmount the range, g^ve up 
their load, so that, by the time the 
crest is reached, they have little left. 
The snow in some places on the higher 
parts of the range falls to a depth of 
thirty feet. 

The western base of the range is 
nearly at sea level, and in many places 
along the southern 300 miles is frost- 
less, so that oranges, lemons and other 
semi-tropical fruits flourish. A large 
part of the water from the rivers on 
the western slope is now used to irri- 
gate the great stretch of farming lands 
along the eastern part of the California 
Valley. 

From the California Valley during 
winter the Sierra is a great white range 
clear down to the foot-hills, which at 
that time are green. In the summer 
the foot-hills are brown. Just above 
these is a wide, dark-green belt which 
shows where the great forests are, 
and in which appear the deep recesses 
of the river canyons. Above the for- 
est belt is the snowy crest of the range, 
one continuous stretch of white, with 
here and there a peak somewhat 
higher than the general level of the 
crest. It is an impressive sight, and 
one who journeys through the Cali- 
fornia Valley cannot help having a de- 
sire to visit the top of the range and see 
for himself the wonders it contains. 

Viewed from the eastern side, the 
range looks like a rugged wall of gran- 
ite, with steep precipices and abrupt 
canyons, and topped with snow-clad 
peaks. The whole seems to form a 

m 

barrier which cannot be scaled. Yet 
up some of those abrupt canyons trails 
have been built. 

When viewed from one of the higher 
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peaks, the range to the north and south 
appears as a jumble of mountains. To 
many who have never before viewed 
the top of a range, it is apt to be a con- 
fusing sight ; for, until they have seen 
the actual thing for themselves, most 
people imagine the crest of a mountain 
range is a sort of ridge which one can 
follow along without any particular 
difficulty. In reality, it is very difficult 
for one to travel along the ridge of a 
mountain range. 

All over the higher parts of the 
range the atmosphere is clear, and to 
the north and south vision extends to 
75 or loo miles. To the west there 
are minor groups of mountains, many 
of which are but little lower than the 



main-crest peak lipori which you stand, 
and -between which are deep canyons. 
Just beyond and lower down is the 
dark-green forest belt. The foot-hills 
show but little, and the California 
Valley, from 40 to 60 miles away, looks 
indistinct in a yellow haze. 

To the east the view is down into 
the desert plain of the Great Basin, 
with its salt lakes, volcanic cones and 
barren mountains. Vision out over 
the desert extends to no great distance, 
on account of the purple haze which 
shrouds everything. Even the lakes 
which lie in close at the foot of the 
mountains seem to have a veil drawn 
over them. 



VIEWS OF PRESIDENT JAMES ON HAZING. 



Urban a, November 5, 1908. 

President James, of the University of Illi- 
nois, issued the following address to the 
students of the University recently on the 
subject of hazing: 
"To the Students of the University: 

"There should be no misunderstanding on 
the part of the student body or the general 
public as to the attitude of the authorities of 
the University of Illinois on the' subject of 
hazing. It is a rule of the Board of Trustees 
that students found guilty of hazing shall 
be dismissed from the University. Since this 
rule went into effect, all students who have 
been clearly proven guilty of hazing have 
been dismissed. 

"Hazing is a violation of good manners and 
of the right of* individual liberty. It is 
provocative of public disorder. Public opin- 
ion throughout the state has very properly 
set its seal of condemnation upon it. On 
all counts it must be put under the ban of 
the University. 

"In its milder forms it is a nonsensical and 
almost idiotic form of amusement, unworthy 
of the support or favor of any sensible uni- 
versity student. It was looked upon as a 
comparatively slight offense perhaps twenty 



years ago in small institutions. It is today 
altogether u;i worthy of the traditions and 
reputation of a national institution such as 
this has become. 

"In its coarser forms, hazing is a vulgar, 
brutal, always demoralizing and sometimes 
dangerous form of sport which the University 
cannot countenance or tolerate. It naturally 
leads to reprisals and may thus become a 
source of serious disorder within and with- 
out the University. In its worst forms, which 
fortunately have not prevailed here, it 'may 
not inaptly be compared with night-riding, 
white capping, and other similar forms of 
outrageous interference with private and pub- 
lic rights. 

"Surely these are reasons enough not only 
to forbid its existence at the University, but 
to use every legitimate means to stamp it out. 

"All loyal and law abiding students are 
especially requested to co-operate with the 
authorities in putting an absolute end to this 
custom, which in addition to the evil it does 
within the University, brings dishonor upon 
the fair name of our alma mater throtighout 
the state and country and naturally begets 
a prejudice against us which influences un- 
favorably the prosperity of the institution." 



Pkalo br F. M. FkU,. All Rights lle-irrtd. 

FAREWELL RAP. 
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Pkoto by F. M. Fulli. 
ABRUPT EASTERN FACE OF THE SIERRA NEVAD. 
The dark line across tbe forrground isa strip of timber alone Wall 
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LINCOLN PROGRAM FOR UPPER GRADES. 
(To be given as a dialogue or continuous narrative.) 

BY ELEANOR CURTIS. 



1. On the 1 2th of February, 1809, 
thirty-three years after the Declaration 
of Independence, there was born in 
Hardin County, Ky., the child who be- 
came one of the greate$t of men. As this 
is the one hundredth anniversary of his 
birthday, it is fitting that we give a 
sketch of the life of Abraham Lincoln, 
who, by hard work, rose from poverty 
and ignorance to become not only the 
President of the United States, but a 
benefactor of the. black race, then in 
slavery. 

2. The cabin in which he was born 
was dark and cold, doorless and floor- 
less. There was but one room, and 
the only protection from . the hard, 
smooth ground was a bear-skin 
occasionally spread before the fire. 
When it was very cold, a skin would 
be hung over the doorway or the win- 
dow-opening to keep out the sleet. 
But in ordinary weather, rough boards 
were leaned up in the doorway at 
night, simply to keep out intruding 
animals. 

First Question. But I have heard 
that Thomas Lincoln was a good car- 
penter, and when he married pretty 
Nancy Hanks promised to build a real 
home for her. Why was he content 
with such a cabin as you have de- 
scribed? 

3. It is said that his great fault was 
in never doing to-day what he could 
put off till to-morrow. He always in- 
tended to put everything in shape very 
soon, but when it was warm, every- 



body was comfortable; when the fall 
came, there was the hunting of which 
he was so fond; when winter came it 
was not pleasant to work at all. So 
it went year after year, and like 
the persons you and I know who 
have the habit of procrastinating, he did 
not succeed in life. 

4. I have read that Thomas Lincoln 
did not know his letters until taught 
by his wife. He was a great story- 
teller, and his own pioneer and hunt- 
ing experiences g^ave him many themes. 
His own father was killed by the 
Indians before his eyes, and his own 
life was barely saved by an older 
brother. Perhaps it was the influence 
of such stories that led our hero to go 
out and fight the Indians later on. 

5. His mother could both read and 
write and had heard of the busy world 
away from the pioneer country, and 
longed for a better life. She took 
great pains to teach her little son to be 
dutiful and true, and used to tell him 
stories of brave and good men and of 
their noble deeds. She used to read 
the Bible to the children, and taught 
them to read before there was an 
opportunity for schooling. So from 
her, as well as from a remote ancestry, 
he inherited his desire to learn, and to 
become a useful citizen. 

6. We can hardly realize the pioneer 
life. There were no newspapers, arid 
only vague rumors of the war of 1812 
reached them. Occasionally a wan- 
dering preacher brought stories of the 
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great world outside, and the two 
school masters who came taught spell- 
ing only. But Abraham, with his 
mother's help, used to study by the fire- 
light during his spare time. 

Second Question. But were they 
living in the same log cabin all this 
time? 

7. O no! when Abraham was four 
years old they moved to the banks of 
a small stream called Knob Creek, and 
three years later crossed the Ohio in- 
to Indiana, where there was rich land 
to be purchased from the government. 
This was but forty miles from their 
second home, but it was a full week be- 
fore they reached it. Through part 
of this journey they had to cut their 
way through the thick woods. It was 
a cold November day when they 
reached the chosen spot. 

Third Question. How desolate it 
■must have been! No shelter, no neigh- 
ibors, leafless trees, cloudy skies and 
snow beginning to fall. I'm glad .we 
live in civilization, aren't you? 

8. But they went right to work to 
build what the settlers called a ^'half- 
faced camp." This was a shed made 
of poles and covered with broad 
pieces of bark. The three most exposed 
sides were inclosed, but the south side 
was left open and screened with skins 
hanging from the roof pole. The 
cracks were filled with leaves, or pieces 
of clay. At one end was the family 
bed and opposite was the log fire kept 
burning day and night. Here the 
Lincoln family lived all winter. In the 
Spring they built their new log cabin, 
but it was never finished for Thomas 
Lincoln liked better to hunt than work, 



and the good rule of "Do it now!" 
never appealed to him. 

9. Their clothes, too, were as crude 
as their cabin. Imagine Abraham, then 
nine years old, in trousers of tanned 
deerskin, shirt of homespun tow and a 
pair of moccasins on his bare feet, and 
a coon skin cap with the ringed tail 
hanging down his back. For food they 
had squirrel, wild turkey, venison ?nd 
brown bread with com in its season. 
That sounds good, but I fear we should 
tire of it, having it year after year. 

Fourth Question. What about their 
schooling? 

10. We have heard of the school 
master who taught spelling only, and 
it was not until Abraham was thirteen 
that a school house was built in Pigeon 
Creek and a school begun that opened 
at sunrise and was not dismissed until 
sunset. Of course it lasted only a few 
weeks, but the master agreed to teach 
reading, writing and arithmetic, and 
our hero studied everyone and con- 
tinued at home when the school was 
over. Through the influence of his 
kind step-mother he had two short 
terms more. If all had been put to- 
gether they would not have made a 
year. 

Fifth Question. You said something 
about step-mother. When did Abra- 
ham's mother die? 

1 1. When he was nine years old this 
occurred. His father made the rude 
casket and through Abraham's efforts 
David Elkins came from their old Ken- 
tucky home six months later and de- 
livered the funeral sermon. Abraham 
wrote the le^^ter on a blank leaf 01 his 
spelling book. His pen was made of a 
turkey's quill and he made the ink from 
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the red juice of the ripe yckt berries. 
This letter was carried by persons 
going in the desired diiection, one 
handing it to the next and so on until 
it reached Mr. Elkins. He started at 
once, and travelled a hundred miles 
through the wild country with no 
thought of reward except what always 
conies in doing unselfisli things for 
others. 

12. That very fall Thwtnas Lincoln 
went back to Kentucky and persuaded 
a lady to become his wifw. They had 
known each other when young. When 
she came with her three children and 
many comfortable house furnishings, 
better times came to Abraham and his 
sisters. She spurred her husband in- 
to doing" some real wort. The cabin 
was finished, a clearing made and the 
surroundings much improved. The 
five children worked and played well 
together and were now neatly and 
comfortably dressed. 

13. During all this time Abraham 
was studying and reading everything 
he could borrow. He walked bare- 
footed twelve miles to borrow a book, 
and he would take notes on a smooth 
board. He formed the habit of story 
telling by repeating what he read to 
anyone who would listen to him. He 
liked to make funny speeches, and his 
audiences often included the field hands 
and the loafers at the village store. 

14. Yes, but I like to remember 
that he was a real boy after all. He 
could out-lift, out-chop and out-wrestle 
any boy in the settlement. Best of all 
he was so brave and kind and honest 
that he had the respect and liking of 
his would-be rivals. 

15. I think Lini^fiJ^'s motto must 



have been in thought what we learned 
from the Swedish. 

Class Recites: 

"It matters little where I was bom, 

Whether my parents were rich or poor; 
Whether they shrank from the cold world's 
scorn. 

Or walked in the pride of wealth secure; 
But whether I live an honest man, 

And hold my integrity firm in my clutch, 
I tell you, brother, plain as I am, — 

It matters much." 

16. Don't you think he was a queer 
boy to write compositions as he did 
with no one to read them to, and when 
he was not obliged to do so? Now I 
can never think of anything to write, 
can you boys? But you needn't 
answer, I know how you feel anyway. 

17. I've just read "From Pioneer 
Home to the White House" and it's 
better than a story book. His first work 
outside the farm was as a boatman, 
ferrying the passengers across the Ohio 
river between Indiana and Kentucky. 
For this work he had his board and his 
father had $2.50 per week. In his 
spare time he read from the library of 
Judge Pitcher, who lived near the land- 
ing and had a shelf of books. 

18. Yes, and the first money he 
earned for himself was in taking two 
strangers and their trunks out to the 
steamer going down the Ohio. The 
dollar they gave him seemed a very 
large sum, and he spent it for a book. 
Now I've earned a good many dollars 
in selling papers, but I can't remember 
what I did with my first dollar. But 
we see dollars more frequently than 
the pioneers did, for their buying and 
selling was almost entirely by barter. 

Sixth Question. Isn't it time for 
another move in the family? 

19. Yes, when Abraham was about 
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twenty-one the family was induced to 
take up government lands in Illinois — 
a part of the northwest territory that 
we have been studying about. So 
they gave up the farm for which they 
still owed, sold the stock, and traveled 
two whole weeks over thawing ground, 
covering two hundred miles, and en- 
countering spring freshets and cold. 
This was the fourth move into new 
country and might have been the four- 
teenth if the father had had hie ivay. 

20. After Abraham had helpec ivith 
the planting, and the building of a 
cabin and a fence around their ten acres 
of prairie land, he left home to begin 
life for himself. All through his life 
he spoke affectionately of his step- 
mother and of her efforts to train him 
in the right way. Of his father he 
said very little. 

21. A great deal has been written 
and said about the careless personal 
appearance of Lincoln. Yet his first 
act after getting his freedom was to 
make a bargain for a pair of trousers 
"of brown jeans, dyed with white wal- 
nut bark." He agreed to split four 
hundred rails each ten feet in length 
for each yard of jeans so used. It took 
fourteen hundred rails to pay for the 
trousers. 

22. Then began a life of changes. 
He helped on a flat boat on the Missis- 
sippi, ran the village store in New 
Salem, and helped his neighbors. It 
was in the store that he earned his 
title "Honest Abe." But the business 
failed and before he went into any- 
thing else he went out as Captain of a 
company of volunteers to help subdue 
the Indians led by Black Hawk. In 
this war also served Zachary Taylor, 



vho became President, Jefferson Davis 
of the confederacy, and Lieutenant 
Anderson of Fort Sumter fame. 

Seventh Question. Wasn't there 
some story about his election as Cap- 
tain ? 

23. Yes, there were two candidates, 
Abraham and an older man. The 
word was passed from one to the 
other, "Let all who want Lincoln for 
captain follow him to the left hand 
side of the road; those who would 
rather have the other man stand on 
the right hand side of the road." When 
this was done, it was found that Lin- 
coln had twice as many men. This was 
his first public success, and he was 
heard to say when he was President 
of the United States, "No other vic- 
tory of my life has ever brought with 
it so much satisfaction." 

24. About this time he began to 
study law; but he did this in his spare 
time while he kept store and was the 
postmaster of the town, or did survey- 
ing or anything else that came to hand. 
They used to joke about his carrjnng 
the office in his hat. There was so 
little mail that he often kept it there 
for safety, and would deliver it as he 
saw the owners. When the post- 
office was closed on account of lack of 
business, he held seventeen dollars that 
had been paid him for postage. Sev- 
eral years passed before the agent of 
the government called for it. Lincoln 
hastened to his room and returned with 
an old blue stocking out of which rolled 
the money just as it had been paid him. 
Lincoln said, "I never use any man's 
money but my pwn." This would be a 
good motto for everyone of us. 

25. When he. was first a candidate 
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for the state l^islature, he was de- 
feated: but the next time he won, and 
was re-elected. He helped to establish 
the Capitol at Springfield, and then be- 
gan practising law there. Between 
sessions he rode from county to county 
attending court, learning to speak more 
and more acceptably, pleading his 
cases with skill and judgment, doing 
kind things as he passed along, and 
always interested in anything for the 
good of the country. 

Eighth Question. One of Lincoln's 
favorite poeijis was "Why Should the 
Spirit of Mortal Be Proud." I have 
read that he used to say it over and 
over when he was grieving over the 
death of his first young lady friend. 
Won't Marion read it to us? 

Ninth Question. Was he never 
married ? 

26. Yes, he married a young lady 
from Kentucky, who had been brought 
up in quite a different manner. She 
never could enjoy his sitting in his 
shirt sieves, nor many other thingfs. 
But she preferred him above others 
who were more polished and was very 
proud of him and their sons. 

27. As time went on he served as 
elector from Illinois several times, and 
a term in Congress, but for ten years 
he spent most of his time practicing 
law, studying the country's needs, 
making speeches and helping the Whig 
cause. In one of his speeches he said, 
"The institution of slavery is founded 
on both injustice and bad policy." 

28. I think Lincoln's idea of life 
and its duties has since been put into 
poetry by VanDyke: 

**Let me but do my work from day to day, 
In field or forest, at the desk or loom, 



In roaring market-place or tranquil room; 
Let me but find it in my heart to say, 
When vagrant wishes beckon me astray, 
'This is my work ; my blessing, not my doom ; 
Of all who live, I am the one by whom 
This work can best be done in the right way.* 
Then shall I see it not too great, nor small, 
To suit my spirit and prove my powers; 
Then shall I cheerful greet the laboring hours, 
And cheerful turn, when the long shadows 

faU 
At eventide, to play and love and rest, 
Because for me my work is. best." 

29. History had been making rap- 
idly after 1844. Most of the northern 
states were opposed to the extension 
of slavery into new territory, while the 
majority of southerners were anxious 
to do so and also to extend their power 
in Congress. This was really at the 
bottom of the Mexican war. There 
were hot debates in Congress over 
every law relating to slavery, and in 
every campaign there was a bitter con- 
test. 

30. I have read that Lincoln won the 
attention of the country with the fa- 
mous debates with Douglas who was 
called the "Little Giant" of Illinois. 
He was always calm and temperate in 
manner, and clear in argument. He 
got the better of Douglas every time 
in debate, but Douglas beat him in get- 
ting, the senatorship they both wanted. 
One of his friends said the day after 
election, "How do you feel to be beaten 
by the "Little Giant?" "I suppose," 
said Lincoln, "that I feel like the over- 
grown boy who stumped his toe." 
When someone asked him how he felt 
he said that he was hurt too bad to 
laugh, and was too big to cry. But I 
suppose these debates were really what 
led to his nomination for the Presi- 
dency. 
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Tenth Question. Let us quote some 
of his wise sayings. 

31. "I believe this government can- 
not endure permanently half slave and 
half free.*' 

32. "Let us have faith that right 
makes might; and in that faith let us 
dare to do our duty as we understand 



it 
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33. "In giving freedom to the slaves 
we assure freedom to the free, — honor- 
able alike in what we give and what 
we receive." 

34. "With malice toward none, with 
charity for all, with firmness in the 
right as God gives us to see the right." 

35. When he was nominated for 
President the country was in a very 
sad condition. The two parties were 
at deadly enmity both in Congress and 
outside. A settlement of the slavery 
question had to come, for it had been 
on the minds of the people for a 
quarter of a century and more. 
Lincoln said he had no intention of 
meddling with slavery where it then 
existed, should he be elected, but the 
South would not believe this, and to 
them his election was the signal for 
the beginning of the great struggle to 
preserve slavery and they struck the 
first blow. 

36. We are not going to tell of the 
four years bloody contest between the 
North and the South. All the world 
knows how wisely we were glided by 
our President, and how the Union was 
saved. In the middle of the conflict 



the Eniancipation Proclamation was 
issued that gave freedom to the three 
million slaves. This was unpopular in 
some directions but Lincoln's favorite 
hymn expressed his conviction on the 
subject. 
Class sings : 

''God is my strong salvation, 
What foe have I to fear?" etc. 

37, The most impressive speech he 
ever made was when the Gettysburg 
battle-field was dedicated as a national 
cemetery. Mary Shipton Andrews has 
written a story about it called "The 
Perfect Tribute." We read it and 
learned the speech. 

Class recites in concert: 

"Fourscore and ten years ago/' etc. 

38. I dislike very much to tell of 
the tragedy that ended Lincoln's life. 
We all know how he was assassinated, 
and how the nation mourned. He gave 
his life for his country, as did so many 
of our brave soldiers. As a result our 
country is a Union, free from slavery, 
and prospering under the one flag we 
all delight to honor. 

Class salute flag. 

Recite in Concert while standing, "Union 
and Liberty/'^-Holmes, ist and 5th stanzas. 

Sing— "Angel of Peace"-~(Holmes) or 
America. 

(Special preparation. — Short "Life of Lin- 
coln" and "A Perfect Tribute" read in class 
room, or outside. Compositions written on 
"Boyhood," "Manhood," "Public Life," etc 
Each one to have his part of this exercise 
about two weeks ahead, that it may not be- 
come wearisome.) * 
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MEANS USED IN GOOD SUPERVISION. 

The first and essential condition for good 
supervision is, of course, a personal knowl- 
edge of the situation and the work in each 
school room, and a relationship with each 
teacher of mutual interest and purpose to make 
the work better wherever possible. Super- 
vison should also maintain such an organi- 
zation of the teachers as will bring them into 
helpful relations with each other. The best 
system of schools is the one in which all join 
and assist wherever possible in the common 
sum of the school. 

A third general condition to be sought for 
xs a union of interests between parents and 



teachers. The relationship here must be 
established on the broadest and highest aim* 
of education. 

In seeking to maintain these three conditions 
superintendents find various means available. 
A frequent interchange of experience with re- 
gard to the results of such efforts would be 
valuable to all. 

County superintendents find it necessary to 
use the printing press more and more in order 
to reach their teachers frequently. The county 
papers and bulletins all show the right spirit. 
How to make them specifically helpful must 
be worked out through experience. Many 
city and town superintendents find a circular 
letter to the teachers gives opportunity to 
put, with more definiteness than could be 
done personally, general criticisms and direc- 
tions for specific lines of improvement. Prin- 
cipal Z. M. Smith, of Danville, 111., High 
School, has found a printed report of the dis- 
cussions of patrons' meetings a good means 
of maintaining interest and a high aim in these 
meetings. 

Several of the county superintendents in 
Illinois are using pamphlets to bring before 
the people of the county the questions in- 
volved in the new plans for a state system of 
school organization. George W. Conn, Jr., 
of McHenry County, has issued a well pre- 
pared discussion of the township unit plan 
of organization in this way. The teacher 
makes the life of the school and the superin- 
tendent makes the larger life of all school in- 
terests. 



THE ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS'^ 

MEETING. 

The fifty-third annual meeting of this asso- 
ciation was one of great significance. It was 
important because of the earnestness of pur- 
pose which was contagious, and because of 
the breadth of vision and depth of insight 
awakened among all. Illinois, as are a num- 
ber of other states, is seeking through the 
aid of an educational commission an organi- 
zation of the state school system which shall 
be more adequate than the present conglomer- 
ation to the needs of our growing and com- 
plex civilization. 

President Edmund J. James in his address 
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as president of the association brought his 
audience at once into an attitude of sympa- 
thetic appreciation of the ideal work of the 
county and small town school, of the high 
school and small college, the state normal and 
the institutions of higher education, by an 
outline of his own debt of personal obligation 
to each. It was his good fortune to begin 
school in an Illinois country district under a 
teacher fresh from the inspiration and train- 
ing of the then new normal, to be transferred 
to a town school when these schools came to 
absorb all normal graduates and leave the dis- 
tricts again with untrained teachers; to take 
the high school course given at the State 
Normal; and finally because of this prepara- 
tion to seek higher education in the small 
college and in the great universities. The 
failure of the school without able teachers, 
the failure to find such teachers without a 
system to provide means of selecting and pre- 
paring them, and obtaining adequate regard 
and remuneration for this work from the peo- 
ple, was made apparent through this bio- 
.^raphy, as well as the gratitude of one whom 
fortune had favored with the best under the 
unsystematic efforts of the past to provide 
for education. 

President James showed that the people of 
the state must be first aroused and their at- 
tention directed to the needs of a school sys- 
tem adequate to present conditions. The 
reasons by which this may be done must be 
of such general and inclusive scope as to reach 
and satisfy every body of the necessity and 
of the possibility of accomplishing the desired 
result. Education that will meet the needs of 
the social and industrial life of a complex 
civilization in a populous state will require 
more broadly instructed and better paid teach- 
•ers and better equipped schools than the 
meager resources of pioneer days could well 
provide for. The state as a whole has a 
jjreater economic interest in the education of 
all the children and should appropriate a 
larger amount per capita of population as 
state aid to elementary education, not a less 
amount than in earlier days. Dr. James took 
the position that this state fund should be not 
less than one dollar per capita. 

The people of the state, in providing to 
meet this larger interest in the common 
schools,' must also establish such conditions 
and standards as will insure to the state the 
better school needed in every district which 
the wise expenditure of increased funds will 



maintain. To obtain the needed legislation it 
must be shown that the system which it is 
proposed to organize is both adequate and effi- 
cient for the end. There should not be need- 
less duplication of agencies for the same pur- 
pose, nor overlapping of duties and authority 
among officers. In this connection Dr. James 
made a few general suggestions, speaking 
for himself §ilone and not as a member of thq 
Commission. Among others he pointed out 
the necessity which would arise at once for 
increased facilities for giving whatever pro- 
fessional training should be rejuired of all 
teachers. He suggested that the state be or- 
ganized into districts about the state normal 
schools, each school to be made the center of 
influence in welding together all the educa- 
tional forces for the upbuilding of the sys- 
tem. The plea of Dr. James for organization 
was the idea that a system was the necessary 
instrument used to maintain those conditions . 
which raise life above that of the barbarian. 
In the end the state must assure education 
and training to all not for the sake of the in- 
dividuals, but for the sake of all. It now as- 
sures the character of professional training, 
it must also insure industrial training. 
Dr. James assumed that industrial training 
would become a part of the school system. 
The most immediate need, however, and ope 
Dr. James urged to be met, is that high school 
education be made available to every district 
throughout the state. 

The State Superintendent's annual address, 
by Hon. Francis G. Blair, was an earnest and 
attractive plea for all to unite in seeking an 
inclusive conception of the problem of a state 
school system. The many agencies needed to 
carry out the various parts of a complete sys- 
tem exist for the single purpose of securing 
better teaching for the boys and girls of the 
state. Each must have the size and kind of 
strength required to perform its function 
when the whole is working most effectively. 
An effort must be made to understand the 
relation of each part of the system to the 
whole. Mr. Blair used the story af the mis- 
understanding of the blind men of Hindostan 
over the description of the elephant very ef- 
fectively following out six possible points of 
view. These were the State Department view, 
the normal school view, the one of the county 
superintendents, of the school directors, the 
tax-payers and of the school itself. 

At the first morning session Frank H. Hall 
presented a most encouraging report of the 
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interest being taken by the farmers' institutes 
throughout the state in school needs. The 
fanners have learned to respect the opinions 
of experts in their own work And will con- 
sider fairly the recommendations of the Com- 
mission. Narrow prejudices or small politics 
will not have its old power. 

Another excellent paper was that of Prof. 
0. L Manchester. This made clear the ad- 
vantages to be gained by making the township 
the unit in raising school revenue. 

The evening lecture by Hon. Jacob A. Riis, 
of New York, on "True Americans" was most 
delightful. He paid a very touching tribute 
to the memory ol Lincoln. He was followed 
by William Hawley Smith in an address on 
'The Evolution of Democracy." Mr. Smith 
presented the most fruitful and far reaching 
conception of the moving force in human life 
that the teacher can take as a guide. Human 
institutions develop by the law of the survival 
not of the strongest but of the most just. In- 
deed, human nature needs for its development 
the active purpose to see that all havQ an equal 
chance. It is not enough simply not to take 
unjust advantage. The criterion by which the 
teacher may distinguish that which is up- 
building from what is retarding or destructive 
of the growth of human nature, was made 
clear by Mr. Smith in his inimitable way. 

At the second morning session, Henry S. 
Pritchett, President of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion, explained the great influence that foun- 
dation is exerting to bring the higher educa- 
tional institutions up to standard, and pointed 
out the need of considering all the steps in 
education as parts of one whole process which 
should be well articulated from the bottom to 
the top. 

A KEFEKEMDUM ON TEMPERANCE INSTRUCTION. 

Not sufficient consideration was given, ap- 
parently, to the form in which to bring before 
the Association the desire of the committee 
on a new law for temperance instruction. 
They sought a mail referendum vote of teach- 
ers on the bill they propose. The indefinite- 
ness of their motion led to an extended dis- 
cussion having little reference to the action 
desired of the Association at this time. When 
the proposition was finally made clear the mail 
referendum was ordered. Members will re- 
ceive a copy of the bill, by which it is pro- 
posed to amend the present law in Illinois, 
and a blank form on which to express agree- 



ment or disagreement with the bill, and any 
suggestions. 

The bill was presented to the Association a 
year ago but was not discussed in any adequate 
way though an appropriation was passed to 
cover the expense of bringing it before the 
legislature. Nothing could be done this last 
year and the committee wished to get a more 
complete expression of opinion from all mem- 
bers as a more satisfactory basis on which to 
work with the legislature should this be the 
final determination of the members. 

As stated by the committee the bill pro- 
poses to make the Association responsible for 
the organization of a new course of temper- 
ance instruction for all schools. Whether a 
body so variable in its membership would 
maintain a consistent action in this work may 
be questioned. It is probable that a better 
agency for determining this and other parts 
of the course of study will be provided by law 
as the necessary reorganization of the state 
school system is brought about. The attitude 
of the members toward the subject is well 
expressed in the resolutions passed and given 
below. 

THE EDUCATIONAL COMMISSION ENDORSED. 

Although the formal resolutions do not 
mention the work of the commission the As- 
sociation on receiving the report of the com- 
mittee of one hundred appointed to aid that 
work, commended the general plan and appro- 
priated $600 to help secure the legislation pro- 
posed. The commission at this time has 
agreed on the township unit plan but the bill 
will not make it obligatory. All townships 
will be required to vote on the plan and those 
deciding favorably will be organized with a 
single Board of School Trustees for all the 
districts in the township. 

The Commission has also agreed on a plan 
for organizing a State Board of Education. 
The tentative draft of the bill is given below. 
The officers chosen for the next year are: 

President, C. M. Bardwell, of Aurora; first 
vice-president, A. A. Hiatt, of Peoria; second 
vice-president*, Miss Marietta Neal, of Char- 
leston; third vice-president E. W. L. Meeker, 
of Canton; secretary, (re-elected) Caroline 
Groth, of Macomb; treasurer, Charles Hertel, 
of Belleville (re-elected) ; railroad secretary, 
Edward C. Rosseter of Chicago, (re-elected) ; 
John E. Miller, of East St. Louis, was chosen 
as the new member of the executive commit- 
tee. The following were named as members 
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of the board of directors : C. H. Watts, Miss 
Lois Barbre, of Taylorville; B. C. Richard- 
son, of Alton, and W. A. Furr of Jackson- 
ville. 

The committee on resolutions reported as 
follows : 

The fifty-third annual meeting of the As- 
sociation has been one of unusual interest, 
commanding the closest attention of the mem 
bers; the addresses of President Edmund J. 
James and Superintendent Frank G. Blair by 
their comprehensive presentation have aroused 
deep interest in the general subject before the 
Association and have enlarged the conception 
of the teacher's field of activity; the papers 
presented in further consideration of divisions 
of the subject have been markedly fair and 
temperate in discussion of conflicting condi- 
tions. The Association therefore commends 
the executive committee for its wisdom in 
affording the Association an exhaustive and 
instructive presentation of a subject which to- 
day is uppermost in the minds of parents, 
members of the legislature, school officials, 
and teachers of this state — ^the work of the 
Educational Commission appointed by Gover- 
nor Dcneen. 

Whereas, There is a diflFerence of opinion 
as to whether Scientific Temperance instruc- 
tion should be under the present law, or in ac- 
cord with a new bill which has been prepared, 
and 

Whereas, This difference in opinion may 
lead to a misconstruction of the attitude of 
the Association toward the general subject, 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Illinois State Teachers* 
Association in convention assembled records 
itself to be now as in the past unequivocably 
in favor of specific instruction, both moral 
and scientific in the subject of Temperance, in 
all public schools. 

Whereas, The President of the United 
States, and the Governor of Illinois, in their 
public proclamation referring to the approach 
mg centennial anniversary, have called upon 

schools to join with their respective commun- 
ities in recognition of the day, and 

Whereas, The superintendent of Public In- 
struction has prepared suggestive programmes 
in harmony therewith; be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this Asso- 
ciation that in every school in Illinois, at least 
one-half of the twelfth day of February, 1909, 
should be set apart for and devoted to espe- 
cial patriotic instruction based upon the life 
and public services of him who "with malice 
toward none, and with charity for all," bore 
a greater share of the burden of labor and 
anguish in tRe days of the nation's greatest 
peril than any other ; be it 



Resolved, further. That whenever practicable, 
the exercises of the day may well hie in co-op- 
eration with those held under the auspices of 
t(ie surviving soldiers of the civil war. 

We commend the movement of the Geo- 
graphic Society of Giicago, for the formation 
of a state preserve at Starved Rock. 

There is a growing appreciation that trained 
and skilled workers are essential to the home, 
the industries, and the commerce of a country. 
The preparation, however, of teachers for our 
schools has been and still is limited in large 
measure to academic subjects, and since- the 
fundamentals of the arts cannot be taught 
adequately by those who are unskilled, neither 
can they be taught efficiently by those who arc 
unfamiliar with the underlying principles of 
education, therefore this Association urges the 
normal schools, colleges, and universities of 
the state to broaden the training given stu- 
dents who are preparing to become teachers 
of the various arts, industrial, agricultural, 
commercial, and graphic. 

Resolved, That the State Teachers' Associa- 
tion hereby endorses the movement to estab- 
lish an Illinois Library Commission and urges 
the State Legislature to favorable action on 
the bill that will be introduced at the present 
session establishing such a commission. 
Respectfully submitted, 

Ella Flagg Young, 
S. E. Reecher, 
G. W. Brown, 
H. B. Wilson, 
R. M. Hitch, 
Committee on Resolutions. 

state board op education bill. 

"Section i. Be it enacted by the people of 
the State of Illinois represented in the Gen- 
eral Assembly: That a State Board of Edu- 
cation consisting of nine members, including 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, who 
shall be chairman ex oflScio, is hereby created 
to be elected as hereinafter provided. 

"Sec. 2. On Tuesday next after the first 
Monday iii November, 1910, there shall be 
elected by the qualified voters of the state 
eight members of said board of education, 
three of whom shall serve for two years, two 
for four years and three for six years. Bien- 
nially thereafter successors to the elective 
members whose terms of office then expire 
shall be elected, and shall continue in office six 
years. 

"Sec. 3. Such board shall be a body politic 
and corporate, by the name and style of '*The 
State Board of Education," and have power 
to sue and be sued, to plead and be impleaded 
in all courts and places where judicial pro- 
ceedings are had. 

"Sec. 4. Such board shall have the power 
and it shall be its duty — 
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"First— To make general rules for the 
supervision and inspection of the public 
schools of the state, in pursuance of law. 

"Second — To make rules and regulations 
for the distribution of the state school fund, 
as provided by law. 

"Third — ^To provide suggestive courses of 
study for rural, elementary and high schools. 

"Fourth — To prepare and distribute plans 
and specifications for the construction and 
equipment of schools. 

"Fifth — To fix the time of examination for 
state and county teachers' certificates, to pre- 
pare all questions for such examinations, to 
grade all examination papers, and to fix the 
standard for passing ; to prescribe rules for the 
recognition of certificates from other States, 
and prescribe all rules and regulations neces- 
sary to carry into effect the provisions of the 
law in regard to the certificates* of teachers. 

"Sixth — To propose plans for organizing 
and conducting teachers' institutes. 

"Seventh — In co-operation with the State 
Board of Health, to prescribe rules and reg- 
ulations for the sanitary inspection of school 
buildings, and for the examination of pupils 
in order to detect contagious and infectious 
diseases and physical defects, and to take 
such other action as may seem necessary and 
expedient to promote the physical welfare of 
school children. 

Sec. 5. The Superintendent of Public In- 
struction shall, with the advice and consent 
of the State Board of Education, make such 
appointment as may be necessary to render 
effectual the rules and regulations of the 
board in pursuance of law. 

"Sec. 6. The members of the Board of Edu- 
cation shall receive no compensation for their 
services. The incidental expenses of the 
board and the necessary traveling and other 
incidental expenses of its members, incurred 
in the performance of their official duties, 
shall be paid from the state treasury from any 
funds not otherwise appropriated upon the 
presentation of an itemized statement of such 
expenses, verified by affidavits and approved 
by the governor." 

THE mothers' congress ASSOaATED WITH THE 
TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

By unanimous ^ictioi) and in the most cor- 
dial spirit the Illinois Teachers' Association 
welcomed the request of the Illinois Mothers' 
Congress that they join with the teachers in 
a departmeot to be called the Department of 



Home and School. This new department 
should increase the opportunities of the an- 
nual meeting. 



DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE, 
The Department of Superintendence will 
meet in Chicago February 23 to 25. A rate 
of one and one-half fare for the round trip 
will be given on the certificate plan providing 
i,ocx) certificates are taken. The Western 
Passenger Association has not yet agreed to 
this rate. If they do not only those coming 
from the east and south will get the rate, 
providing there are one thousand of them. 

President Wm. H. Elson has made a pre- 
liminary announcement of the program. Many 
good things are provided. The topics for 
Tuesday— three sessions— are "The Elimin- 
ation of Waste in School Work;" "The 
Schools in Relation to Character Building; 
and "The Problems of the Delinquent Pupil. 
On Wednesday the topics for the morning and 
the afternoon sessions are: "Articulation of 
Higher Educational Institutions with Second- 
ary Schools;" and "Industrial Education." In 
the evening a joint session is held with the 
American Hygiene Association devoted to the 
"Hygiene of the Public Play-ground." Thurs- 
day morning the round tables meet, and in the 
afternoon several topics of special interest to 
superintendents will be discussed. 

There will also be a conference of State 
Superintendents; a meeting of the committee 
on Agricultural Education; and of the socie- 
ties of College Teachers, and the Scientific 
Study of Education. 



>f 



» 



N.E.A. AT DENVER, JULY 5 TO 9. 
Denver should prove an attractive place to 
teachers for the N.E.A. and a vacation outing. 
A new auditorium that will seat 12,000 to 
15,000 will be used. Supt C. E. Chadsey, of 
Denver, is Chairman of the Local Executive 
Committee, and W. F. R. Mills is secretary. 
Plan for this meeting. 




LYMAN'S PLANE AND SOLID GEOM- 
ETRY. By Elmer A. Lyman, Professor 
of Mathematics in the Michigan State 
Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan. Half 
leather. i2mo, 340 pages. Price $1.25. 
American Book Company, New York, Cin- 
cinnati, and Chicago. 

This is a book through which the student 
must work his way, relying on his reasoning 
powers rather than on his memory. Difficult 
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theorems are demonstrated in full, while the 
demonstrations oi many easy theorems have 
been left to the student, a suggestion fre- 
quently being given as to method of proof. 
Many easy exercises are introduced through- 
out the work bearing directly on the theorem 
under which they occur, while miscellaneous 
exercises at the end of .each book afford a 
thorough review. The student is for the most 
part left to his own resources in solving these. 
The subject matter is very much abridged, 
many unimportant theorems being inserted as 
exercises, while interesting historicail notes 
and problems add life to the subject. Prob- 
lems of contruction, with practical applications, 
are introduced early in the work. The treat- 
ment of the theory of Limits is very much 
simplified. 



FAIRY TALES. Book I and IL By Marion 
Florence Lansing. Book L i6mo. Cloth. 
179 pages. Illustrated. Listj)rice, 35 cents; 
mailing price, 40 cents. Ginn & Company. 
Boston, New York, Chicago. 

Each of these books contains fifteen fairy 
tales gathered from the best traditional sources 
and the best story tellers, — Perault, Andersen, 
Grimm, and others. The aim has been to 
give the child a glimpse into all kinds of fairy- 
and folk-lore. 

The simplicity and directness of style of the 
earliest versions have been retained, with only 
such modifications as are necessary for mod- 
em readers. As school books "Fairy Tales" 
are intended for the third, fourth and fifth 
grades. The division into two volumes was 
rather for the sake of keeping the books small 
and of uniform size in the "Open Road Library 
Series," than because there was any difference 
in the ages of the children addressed. Each 
book is complete in itself, and in each the 
different story-tellers and the different kinds 
of story are represented about equally, but the 
plan has been to gratify interest awakened 
by tales in the first volume by parallel stories 
in the second. 

Mr. Charles Copeland, the artist who illus- 
trated "Rhymes and Stories," of this series, 
has furnished well-conceived illustrations. 



THE ELEANOR SMITH MUSIC COURSE. 
By Eleanor Smith, Head of the Department 
of Music, School of Education, University 
of Chicago. Cloth, square 8vo. American 
Book Company, New York, Cincinnati and 
Chicago. 

Book One. 112 pages. Price, 25 cents. 
Book Two. 145 pages. Price, 30 cents. 
Book Three. 192 pages. Price, 40 cents. 
Book Four. 255 pages. Price, 50 cents. 

The music of this course is distinguished 
by its thoroughly artistic quality, and embodies 
the research of years among all the sources 
which yield beautiful songs for children. It 
includes folk songs of many nations, and selec- 
tions from the works of eminent American and 
foreign composers. The poetry which serves 
as song texts has been chosen with great care. 



M^ile the material has been selected for its 
artistic worth, it has been carefully graded as 
regards difficulty and musical maturity. The 
first steps are taken by means of short melo- 
dies, which though simple are not lacking ia 
vitality or charm. Technical points are worked 
out by means of real music, and illustrated by 
a wealth of song material. Words and music 
are such as correlate with the general work 
of the school, thereby adding interest and 
variety to other studies. The tastes and in- 
terests of children, the stage of develop- 
ment, and the normal range of their voices, 
have all been consulted in the arrangement of 
the different books. 



STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF 

MODERN EDUCATION. 

By Charles Oliver Hoyt, Professor of His- 
tory of Education, Michigan State Normal 
College. Illustrated. 223 pages. Intro- 
ductory List Price $1.50. Silver, Burdett & 
Co., N. Y.. 

This is both a text book and a guide for 
students in the history of modem education. 
As a text the topics are well arranged and a 
sufficient outline for class use given. 

The treatment is intensive rather than ex- 
tensive. Fundamental facts are presented as 
such, with suggestions for discussion and 
questions that incite thought and encourage 
research. As a guide to this research each 
chapter includes a helpful book-list, which 
may be used little or much, as circumstances 
allow. 

The author's chief purpose seems to be to 
provide the means whereby the student can 
discern the relation which education bears 
to civilization and can see how educational 
doctrines have evolved and how they have 
influenced present day theory and practice. 
To these ends he has considered the great 
educators and their doctrines in their relation 
to each other and to their historical settings, 
thus leading students to think out their own 
methods and to gain a sure basis for their 
philosophy and science of education. 

The following list of chapter headings shows 
the scope of the book: "Comenius and Real- 
ism in Education;" "Rousseau and Individ- 
ualism;" "Pestalozzi and a Psychological 
Method;" "Herbert and the Science of Edu- 
cation;" "Froebel and the Kindergarten;" 
"Horace Mann and School Administration;" 
^European Influences on Education in 
America." 



LITERARY NOTE. 

The interest in outdoor life does not seem 
to be frozen by the coming of winter, and 
Messrs. Henry Holt & Company have just 
had to reprint Miss Zephine Humphrey's idyll 
of New England life, "Over Against Green 
Peak," for the third time, and Mr. E. V. 
Lucas's anthology "The Open road" for the 
fourth. Mr. Lucas's companion volume,* 
"The Friendly Town," a book for the urbane, 
is at the same time going into its third edition. 
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EDUCATIONAL SURVEY. 



Educatioa 

and 
Religion. 



Religion is life in 
so far as his life is 
made to conform to 
one's view of God. 
His view of God is the result of his 
thought, his intelligence. If he con- 
ceives God merely as power, he seeks 
to conciliate that power. If he thinks 
of Him as wisdom, he seeks to follow 
God's counsels. If God is thought of 
as his father, he seeks to follow Him as 
a child and with the reverence of a 
child. If his commanding view of God 
is loving service and compassion, a 
guest-God, so to speak, participating 
in his joys and consoling him in his 
sorrows, his own heart responds with 
love and joy to this comradeship. He 
exclaims "God is in his heaven; it is 
all right with the world." 

Individuals of the race, since reli- 
gion began, have lived through one or 
more of these stages of the knowledge 
of God. The human race, as a whole, 
is. slowly advancing from less to ful- 
ler understanding and appreciation of 
God. The highest conception is the 
last in the series mentioned, and it is 
in the atmosphere, the spirit, of such 
a conception that education must live 
and move and have its being. 

There is a growing conviction that 
the notion which has so long prevailed 
in this country that religion must be 
excluded from the public schools, — 



the schools supported by all the people 
— is short sighted and absurd. From 
the beginning of our government, 
when the church was separated from 
the state, a multitude of our people 
have thought of ecclesiasticism as re- 
ligion. There has been in the world a 
Jewish religion, a Catholic religion, a 
Protestant religion and the like, not 
because there has not been one funda- 
mental feeling of fatherhood and 
brotherhood, which has attained to one 
or another grade of development in the 
races of mankind, but because of the 
diflferent forms and ordinances of 
their ecclesiasticism and the authority 
it assumed. It is because of the eccle- 
siasticism of the church, which the com- 
mon people have all along mistaken for 
religion, that they hurl the epithets, 
"infidel" and "atheist" at one another, 
while in their theory and practice of 
life they try to live true to their con- 
viction of the universal fatherhood of 
God and the universal brotherhood of 
humanity. They are at one in their 
religion, but antagonistic in the ma- 
chinery of doctrine and ordinances 
they use in their churches. The unre- 
flecting, who are the large majority, 
do not make these distinctions, and so 
follow the flag of their sect without 
reflection. They do not know that 
man must educate himself through the 
exercise of that motive power we call 
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his Will, or live as a puppet of the per- 
former to whose finger he is attached 
in the play of life. 

The purpose of religion is to de- 
velop men, not to manufacture wax- 
figures, and it may become the most 
potent auxiliary of every phase of in- 
stitutional education when it is cleared 
of its superabundant ecclesiasticism. 

The history of the life and teachings 
of Jesus of Nazareth gives us the ideal 
of religion in its spirit and its methods. 
There was in it nothing of machinery 
and very little of what is now regarded 
as distinctively religious worship, as 
distinguished from a high order or eth- 
cal life. This will become more and 
more apparent to the extent that one 
who reads the record that has come 
down to us can orient himself and in- 
terpret these records in the light of the 
knowledge and habits of thought of 
mankind at the time, as well as of the 
knowledge of the history of civilization 
during some fifteen hundred years of 
the Christian era ; and especially of the 
history of the Christian church. In 
other words these records must be in- 
terpreted as all other reliable histori- 
cal records of the history of those ages 
are interpreted, if one would sift the 
facts from the recorder's misinterpre- 
tation of the facts. When such sift- 
ings are made we have in relief the 
wisest, the noblest, and the purest 
character in all history; man's highest 
ideal of manhood and, therefore, his 

« 

highest ideal of divinity. "If you love 
not man whom you have seen how can 
you love God whom you have not 
seen?" 

Religion in education needs to re- 
turn to the study of the simple story 



of this life and its teachings, if edu- 
cation shall rise to the level of its op- 
portunities in making men^ There is 
nothing in the American idea of the 
separation of the state and the church 
that forbids the teaching and practice 
of the life of the founder of Christi- 
anity in the public schools. It was the 
ecclesiasticism of the church and not 
the religious teachings of Jesus of 
Nazareth that the founders of this 
commonwealth expelled from the state 
and state institutions. 



Teachins: 

Ensrllsh 

Qrammar. 



The grammar of 
most languages is a 
matter of the inflec- 
tion of words, and 
does not concern itself particularly 
with the function of the word in ex- 
pressing the meaning. In this sense 
every language has its individual or 
specific grammar. One can tell by its 
form, in Latin for example, what part 
of speech a word is and what place it 
holds in the sentence. In the Latin 
word, amabas, the inflection tells one 
that it is a vferb in the indicative mood, 
imperfect tense, second person, singu- 
lar, without his knowing anything 
whatever of the meaning of the word 
— ^that is, knowing of its function in 
the sentence in expressing the thought. 
And this knowledge is applicable only 
to that particular language. There is, 
however, universal grammar which 
seeks principles which are justified by 
the logical sense. Universal grammar 
is the same in all languages. 

The English language is peculiar in 
that the inflection of the word does not 
show to what part of speech it beloi^s, 
nor its peculiar office in the sentence. 
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The word, love, for example, may be a 
noun, or a verb, or an adjective, or a 
mere interjection, according to the 
idea it is used to express. There are 
a few inflected words, as the per- 
sonal pronoun, but for the most part 
other words and phrases are used in- 
stead of inflections — as is shown in the 
conjugation of the English verb. 

Learning the grammar of Latin or 
of German is, for the most part, mem- 
orizing the different inflections and 
rules for their use. 

English grammar has to do almost 
entirely with the logical relations of 
ideas in thoughts and with their ex- 
pression in words and sentences. Eng- 
lish grammar is, therefore, more of the 
nature of universal grammar than are 
the specific, mechanical word-forms of 
the highly inflected languages like 
Latin and Greek. Because of the lack 
of inflected words the English has been 
called a "grammarless tongue" by 
those who consider a knowledge of the 
use of inflections as the whole of 
grammar. 

The word, "grammar," is from the 
Gredc word, meaning literature, and it 
is this original meaning that* the best 
English grammarians have in mind in 
preparing text-books for elementary 
schools. 

It seems to be evident, from what 
has been said, that English grammar 
can not be taught successfully to chil- 
dren before they have attained to some 
power of abstract thinking. Animals 
and uneducated persons think very 
much alike. Their thinking is the as- 
sociation of sense objects or images of 
such objects. It is when persons pass 
on from this animal state to abstract 



thinking that they become persons in- 
tellectually. 

Now, there has been a prevailing 
sentiment among teachers and super- 
visors of teachers for more than a 
score of years that the children in the 
elementary schools can think only as 
animals think. The result of this 
error has been formulated by the Pres- 
ident of Princeton University who re- 
cently declared that during this period 
the schools have "trained nobody and 
have instructed nobody." Sixty years 
ago, as the writer knows, while the 
country schoolmaster trained no- 
body, he instructed not a few in 
something more than thinking like an 
animal, and started them on the way 
to abstract thinking, by which way 
they arose to eminence and a high or- 
der of usefulness. He did it by stimu- 
lating them to logical thinking. 

The two elementary school studies 
that give opportunity and motive for 
practicing this art are Arithmetic and 
English Grammar. Arithmetic has 
fallen into innocuous desuetude for 
this kind of thinking (being practiced 
merely as a tool for ."practical" re- 
sults) ; and the English Grammars 
have all been burned — ^figuratively, if 
not literally — in obedience to a com- 
mon conviction among the teachers of 
their worthlessness, most of whom 
had never known the good that Uiuy 
come from this kind of study. 

English Grammar gives a knowl- 
edge of the machine used in the verbal 
utterences of the soul. This machine 
is the sentence and it can be learned in 
the elemetary schools. But its btiidy 
should never be begun before the 
seventh or eigth year of the elemen- 
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taiy course. To begin it earlier is to 
arrest rather than promote growth in 
logical thinking, for the reason that 
younger children are not able to think 
other than by associating things or the 
images of things. 

The first English grammar study is 
the separation of words into parts of 
sptcdi. This is a new field banl to 
work in. To understand the meaning 
of a sentence is easy. The judgment 
is the natural unit of thought and the 
sentence is its verbal expression. When 
the infant begins to talk, a single word 
does the work of a sentence in express- 
ing his thought. It is much later in his 
life that he feels the need of subject, 
predicate, and copula in every sen- 
tence. When he feels this he has made, 
unconsciously, an analysis of his judg- 
ment into its three elements. But it is 
yet a good while before he can see that 
the sentence has parts that express 
these elements of the judgment. 

This is abstract thinkii^; something 
very different from the association of 
things or images of things. To begin 
it too early is to fail utterly, for the 
obvious reason that the child does not 
consciously analyze his thoughts and, 
therefore, can not see that the three 
parts of the sentence perform three 
different functions in expressing tlie 
thought. 

Psychologically the study of Eng- 
lish grammar is a study of one's self- 
consciousness, which self-consciousness 
is the person or soul as distinguished 
from the mind of animals. But 
it is not until a later part of the course 
in secondary schools, and often ' in 
higher education, that most persons 
seem able to make a conscious study 



of their self-consciousness. I will end 
this paragraph in the study of the pro- 
cess of teaching g^rammar at this point. 
The waiter's chief purpose at this time 
has been to emphasize the difference 
between grammar and the other stud- 
ies of the elementary sdiools. The 
objects with which it deals are purely 
subjective and the only objective ele- 
ment is the word-symbol by which 
these subjective experiences are made 
objective as knowledge. It remains to 
show that English grammar is the 
study par excellence in training child- 
ren to think. 



Theodore 
Roosevelt. 



Last month attention 
was called to the great 
service of Abraham 
Lincoln as Com- 
mander-in-Chief o f 
the ten years' war against slavery, 
waged in this nation irom 1858 to 
1868. The initial part of that service, 
upon which all subsequent results 
hung, was his debate with Stephen A. 
Douglas in- 1858. The nation had to 
be educated on the issues involved in 
the crisis the government was rapidly 
approaching, and no one, to this day, 
has discovered among all the citizens 
of this nation at the time a man so ca- 
pable as Lincoln to teach them. Nor 
has the present generation been able to 
find a man so capable and in every way 
fitted to lead the people through that 
crisis to the establishment of a free re- 
public as was he ; a man who grew in 
wisdom and power as the demands for 
wisdom and power multiplied. His 
martyrdom has enshrined him for all 
the time as America's political saint, 
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or better perhaps, as her political Mes- 
siah. 

Scarcely forty years passed, after 
the re-establishment of the Union, ere 
another crisis developed, even more 
threatening in that it was to determine 
whether our national commonwealth 
should be all slave or all free in the 
struggle of its people for subsistence. 
The unexampled business prosperity 
of the North during the Civil War was 
multiplied many times by the abolition 
of human slavery, and great captains 
of finance and industry arose who 
threatened to monopolize not only the 
products of human labor, but also the 
machinery by which these products 
were produced and distributed. Pri- 
vate fortunes, rivaling the fabled 
riches of India, were rapidly control- 
ling all the business and industrial pur- 
suits in life, and plutocracy was threat- 
ening a slavery more crushing to the 
private citizen than slavocracy could 
have been had it continued to rule the 
nation. Business enterprises that 
would not yield to the demands of 
these captains were deliberately 
crushed by the power of their vast 
wealth, and the time had arrived when 
the great financial or industrial corpo- 
ration could determine what the pro- 
ducer of raw material should receive 
for his products, and what the con- 
sumer of the products of these cor- 
porations should pay for them. The 
people were between the upper and the 
nether millstone, and they are today 
practically helpless as regards many of 
the necessities of life. 

The man who first sounded the 
alarm so loud that all the people heard 
was Thomas W. Lawson, a stock gam- 
bler in Boston. He explained to the 



people the methods of the stock gam- 
blers and the corrupt practices of the 
great life insurance companies, and his 
revelations made manifest the need of 
the investigation which led to the puri- 
fication of these institutions, and to the 
safety of the money they held in trust 
for the people. This stock gambler 
was seeking for revenge upon another 
thief to be sure; but sometimes "God 
compels even the wrath of man to 
praise Him." 

The quarrels among the stock gam- 
blers did not much interest the people, 
but when the revelations of the prac* 
tices of industrial and transportation 
corporations were made known, it be- 
came evident throughout the nation 
that our financial and industrial free- 
dom, as well as our means of sub- 
sistence, depended upon our follow- 
ing the leadership of President Roose- 
velt who began with his administration 
his great work of safe-guarding the 
people's interests as against the illegal 
and unfair practices of plutocrats, and 
great plutocratic combinations. The 
industrial world seemed honey-combed 
with unfair deahng, though much of 
this was not a violation of statutory 
law ; for there was no law. 

The two commanding needs were 
new legislation to meet new business 
conditions, and the better execution of 
the laws already enacted. Great were 
the obstacles in the way of reform. 
Dishonest, if not illeg^, business prac- 
tices had become the habits of corpo- 
rate bodies, and the public conscience 
was becoming debauched. Theft and 
robbery were fair play in great business 
transactions when they did not violate 
the technical interpretation of the law, 
and legislative bodies were suborned 
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by legal experts to give the appearance 
of fair dealing to what were unjust 
laws. The public mind made a wide 
difference between the ethics of busi- 
ness and politics and that of private 
life. "That's business," or "That's 
politics" had become the popular justi- 
fication for wrong doing th^t would 
not be tolerated in dealings between 
man and man. "A business corpora- 
tion or political party has no con- 
science and no moral responsibility," 
voiced the sentiment that prevailed. 
The public conscience of legislator, ad- 
ministrators and the court was be- 
numbed. The business and political 
interests of those influential with the 
public were opposed to radical changes. 

These obstacles to reform could be 
surmounted only by a direct and pow- 
erful appeal to the common people. 
President Roosevelt has proved that he 
was the man for the hour. Like Lin- 
coln he has been able to awaken public 
conscience and so to compel legislation 
and the enforcement of law. What he 
has demanded has been the enactment 
of just laws and the enforcement of 
existing statutes. 

The nation's need was -a leader and 
Mr. Roosevelt appeared. In his war 

against corruption he has given hard 



blows and has received some in return. 
His commanding purpose has been to 
institute reforms and to arouse a senti- 
ment among the real sovereigns of the 
nation that shall perfect them. He has 
always fought in the open and has dis- 
regarded precedents when they stood 
in the way of effective administration 
of the government. Every govern- 
mental proposition of his of import- 
ance has "made good." In great mat- 
ters he has made no mistakes. The 
world owes more to him than to any 
other of our presidents since Lincoln. 
This nation will come more and more 
to understand his wisdom, to honor his 
patriotism, to admire his passion for 
justice, and to appreciate his service 
in one of the most critical periods in 
the development of our great common- 
wealth. 

The recent behavior of Congress 
will grow, more and more, to appear 
unworthy of the representatives of 
what is yet to become the leading na- 
tion of the world, ajid will prove the 
only blot on the administration of na- 
tional affairs during this critical period 
of our history. A veil will be drawn 
over it and the nation will hasten to 
forget it. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARIES OF OREGON. 

BY E. F. CARI^ETON, ASSISTANT STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 



Certain of the recent school laws of 
Oregt>n have been framed with such 
care that in a few years of test their 
practicability has satisfied not only 
those who promoted these laws, but 
also those who at first opposed them. 
Among the laws that have done the 
most in strengthening the school sys- 
tem of Oregon are the ones providing 
for a uniform system of eighth grade 
examinations, a state text book com- 
misson, a state board of examiners, 
compulsory education, union high 
schools, and a library commission. In 
this paper I wish to show the best 
points of our Library Law. 

Many of the states have laws re- 
quiring a certain amount to be raised 
by taxation for school libraries, but 
usually we find these laws are weak in 
some detail, so that either the tax is 
not levied regularly, the choice of 
books is not made by competent per- 
sons, or the necessary provisions are 
lacking for the delivery of the books. 
In Oregon the county court of cacli 
county must levy annually a tax that 
will amount to not less than ten cents 
for each child of school age in the 
county. The tax is levied and col- 
lected in the same manner and by the 
same officers as are the taxes for other 
county expenses. Many counties have 
increased their amount, some levying 
a tax amounting to twenty-five cents 
per capita, and the library fund for in- 
dividual districts is also increased by 
entertainments and gifts. 

On a certain day the county superin- 



tendent apportions the amount among 
the districts of the county, and then no-, 
tifies each district of its share. The di- 
rectors of the district with the advice 
of the teacher and the county superin- 
tendent, choose from the state list the 
books they wish to purchase for the 
year. The choice is reported to the 
county superintendent, who makes a 
report of the entire county to the sec- 
retary of the library commission. The 
date on which this report is due Js fixed. 
If the county superintendent fails to 
report, the commission is required by 
law to select the books for such 
county, and the county superintendent 
applies the same rule to his districts. 
This provision brings prompt reports 
from all officers concerned. 

At the head of this system is the sec- 
retary of the Library Commission. 
The same legislature which passed the 
library law created a library commis- 
sion, and provided an office in the Cap- 
itol for the secretary of the commis- 
sion. This officer prepares a classified 
list of the books from which the selec- 
tions for school libraries are made. 
This secretary is a skilled librarian and 
an expert in choosing books for school 
libraries. Books with which she is 
not familiar are given a personal ex- 
amination; those requiring especial 
care, such as scientific works for 
high schools, are sent to specialists. 
That the Oregon list is an excellent 
one is shown by the fact that the com- 
missions in a number of other states 
have adopted the 1907 edition in its 
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entirety, while many states have used it 
as a basis for their lists. When this 
work is completed, copies are sent to 
a numer of reliable dealers for com- 
petitive bids. The list of books to- 
gether with the net price of each 
including delivery is then published in 
catalogue form. 

It is from this list that school offi- 
cers must make their choice. The 
money raised by taxation can be spent 
in no other way. The secretary makes 
all purchases after receiving the reports 
of the county superintendents. The 
books are delivered to the county 
superintendents, who make up the or- 
der for each district, and who send the 
books to the district clerk. From the 
levying of the tax to the delivery of 
the books, the law provides for every 
detail. In addition to this it provides 
an executive officer,, the secretary of 
the commission, who is given power to 
enforce every provision of the law. 
Thus even the smallest rural school in 
Oregon has a school library that is be- 
ing increased each year. The library 
contains fiction, works of reference 
and books that aid in the various sub- 
jects taught. During the past two 
years the commission purchased 54,825 
books for school libraries at a cost of 
$30,589.00. Through competitive bids 
and the making of the purchase for the 
entire state in one transaction, an aver- 
age saving of one-third the cost is 
made. For instance, in 1907 and 
1908, 584 copies of Little Women 
were purchased. Had each couiity 
ordered separately, the cost would have 
been at least $876.00. The commis- 
sion paid for these books including 
cost of delivery $525.60, saving more 
than $350.00 on this on^ book. 



In addition to this work the commis- 
sion prepares debating libraries for 
high schools from public documents, 
speeches, clippings from newspapers 
and periodicals, books and pamphlets. 
Every high school in the statc^ uses 
these libraries, and from this privilege 
has grown a high school* debating 
league. The state is grouped into four 
districts; the high school of each uis- 
trict contest, until a winning teain for 
each district is determined. Contests 
are arranged for these teams and then 
for the final two until the state cham- 
pionship for the year is decided. 
These debates have done more than 
any other one thing to arouse interest 
in the public schools. They have been 
the means of educating not only the 
students of the high schools but also 
the parents upon subjects of state and 
national interest. Some of the topics 
during the past year were: City gov- 
ernment by commission. Municipal 
ownership of public utilities, Asiatic 
immigratiaon. Industrial arbitration, 
Direct legislation and Proportional 
representation. In the various places 
where the contests were held, the de- 
baters were greeted with large audi- 
ences, and when a victorious team 
returned home, a public reception was 
often given in its honor. Such interest 
on the part of patrons cannot fail to 
bring about better financial support. 

In conclusion I would say that the 
one feature which has made our library 
law such a great success is that it pro- 
vides special department for this work, 
and places at its head a skilled librar- 
ian, giving this officer power to en- 
force every provision of the law. The 
Superintendent of Public Instruction is 
a member of the commission, and the 
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two departments are closely related; 
but instead of making the supervision 
of school libraries a part of the work 
of the State Superintendent, and then 
turning it over to clerical help, as is 
done in many states, we have created 
a separate department and placed in 
•charge of it one who is especially 
trained for library work. The results 
are, tax is levied and collected, the 
county superintendent on the day fixed 
by law send to the secretary of the 
commission the list of books to be pur- 
chased for their various districts, the 



secretary fills each order and sees to the 
actual delivery of the books. In addi- 
tion the secretary furnishes the librar- 
ian of each school printed instructions 
relative to the care and management of 
a library, and also advises those who 
have the choosing of books for the 
various schools. Thus we have in 
each school not an assortment of 
books, but a library well balanced to 
supplement the pupil's text-books, and 
one that is receiving additions each 
year under the gfuidance of an intel- 
ligent executive. 



SOME FEATURES OF THE NEW JERSEY PUBLIC SCHOOL 

SYSTEM. 

C. J. BAXTER, STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 



New Jersey's system of free public 
schools is justly rated as one of the 
best in the United States, and the rea- 
sons for this are made clearly appar- 
ent by an intelligent examination of 
the more important provisions of its 
school statute. Though it fails in 
adaptation to some of the varied con- 
ditions which exist throughout the 
state, it is nevertheless a collection of 
well-considered and properly related 
enactments, which are the outgrowth 
of long experience and careful obser- 
vation. 

An auspicious beginning was made 
when all state and county school of- 
ficials were made appointive. No 
more effective method of divorcing 
school affairs from politics could be 
devised. Under an elective system, 
political pull or power to command 
votes is much more frequently the 
condition of preferment, than attain- 
ment and successful experience. Even 



though the political school official 
should possess the qualifications es- 
sential to administrative success, he is 
not likely to prove largely efficient be- 
cause of the necessity, under such sys- 
tem, of dividing his energies between 
political and official interests. Under 
an appointive system the school official 
who wishes to succeed himself, usually 
finds it simply necessary to attend 
strictly to business and prove his 
worth. Any invasion of the fields of 
political activity would be certain to 
impair his professional standing, and 
might prove his official undoing. 

Under the New Jersey school law 
the general supervision and control of 
public instruction are vested in a state 
board of education, whose members 
are appointed by the governer by and 
with the consent of the senate, and in 
addition to its supervisory, administra- 
tive and judicial functions said board 
is required to prescribe and enforce 
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such rules and regulations as, in its 
judgment, shall be necessary to carry 
into effect the school laws of the state. 

By and with the consent of the sen- 
ate the governor appoints a state su- 
perintendent who is also vested with 
supervisory, administrative and ju- 
dicial powers and who, in addition to 
his duties as superintendent of public 
instruction, is also ex-officio secretary 
of the state board. This is not a 
thoughtless and unwise allotment of 
duties tending to a conflict of author- 
ity, but a well-conceived device pro- 
viding in the state superintendent a 
lower, and in the state board of edu- 
cation a higher educational tribunal in 
cases of appeal from local action. 

A state board of examiners consist- 
ing of three ex-officio members and 
one member appointed by the state 
board, and twenty-one county boards 
of examiners constitute a third factor ; 
twenty-one county and thirty city su- 
perintendents constitute a fourth; and 
a state inspector of high schools, who 
co-operates both with the department 
of public instruction and with the sev- 
eral county and city superintendents, 
is the fifth factor in our system of 
state school administration. The pow- 
ers of each of these several factors are 
so related and their duties so co-ordi- 
nated as to insure both harmony and 
concert of action. 

Though every child in the state has, 
since the year 1872 had a legal right 
to a full twelve-year course above the 
kindergarten, not until the year 1906 
had our high school system reached a 
stage of development that warranted 
the official promulgation of such right. 
Three years ago high school advan- 



tages were available only to the chil- 
dren of our larger cities and towns; 
to-day with awakened ambition and 
hearts thrilled with new hope they arc 
coming from the byways and hedges 
and are receiving the instruction to 
whiclf they are legally entitled. 

We now have ninety-five approved 
four-year high schools, twenty-nine 
approved three-year high schools and 
throughout the state two-year and 
one-year high schools are forwarding 
us their courses of study and asking 
for an inspection of their work, with a 
view to approval. The approval of a 
high school does not guarantee the ac- 
ceptance of its diplomas, but simply 
the right, as occasion shall require, to 
have the work of its pupils officially 
rated. 

The most gratifying and hopeful 
feature of this upward and forward 
movement is that its influence is not 
confined to the pupils of the higher 
grades, but to the very pleasing and 
wholesome fact that it is putting new 
life and interest, and introducing more 
system and thoroughness into the work 
of the lower grades. In education as 
in nature, light comes from above. 

The issue of academic credentials to 
pupils who go from one district to an- 
other, from one state to another, from 
a school of lower to one of higher 
grade, and those who apply for admis- 
sion to professional schools, makes 
system and thoroughness indispensable 
features of school work. The said 
academic credentials are not, as previ- 
ously intimated, gp-anted to applicants 
upon presenting certificates or di- 
plomas from approved high schools, 
but after a careful rating of the aca- 
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demic work of each. The value of said 
work is estimated from data furnished 
under seal or affidavit by the school or 
schools previously attended, upon 
forais provided by the department of 
public instruction. 

For the protection of the general 
public the law makes the department 
of public instruction the watchman at 
the door of entrance to the several 
professions, prescribes the education 
that an applicant for an academic cer- 
tificate must have received before be- 
ginning the study of law, medicine, 
dentistry, pharmacy, etc., and imposes 
upon the state superintendent the duty 
of issuing such certificate. This makes 
a state inspector of high schools an 
indispensable factor in our system of 
state school administration and gives 
him a field of investigation that in- 
cludes not only courses of study, but 
also efficiency of teaching force and 
the general equipment of the school. 



The many well-developed high 
schools throughout the state furnish 
the schools of lower grade both goals 
for which to strive and models by 
which to fashion their work. What- 
ever the limitations of the course of 
study pursued in an elementary school 
or the extent of the course of study of 
a partial high school, the work of each 
must lead up to and articulate with the 
work of the succeeding year of the 
complete course which the district is 
endeavoring to establish, or with that 
of the approved high school in which 
its pupils will complete their courses 
of study. Otherwise official endorse- 
ment is impossible. Such articulation 
fm-nishes the stimulus of purpose, 
compels system and thoroughness in all 
grades of school work and g^ves our 
youth, and incidentally the state, an 
adequate return for the formidable 
sum which it appropriates for the sup- 
port of its free public schools. 



THE USES AND RESULTS OF DRAMATIZATION. 



ETHEI. h. QUINTAN. 



Among the many changes that have 
taken place in educational methods 
during the last few years, none can be 
made to serve a larger purpose in the 
life and thought of the school than the 
dramatization of stories. The reasons 
for this fact are obvious, namely, the 
many uses and purposes which dram- 
atization may be made to serve. One 
is reminded of the speech of Hamlet 
in which he says, "The play's the thing 
wherein I'll catch the conscience of the 
king," and so I say "The play's the 
thing wherein I'll catch the conscience 



of the child." For who that has en- 
deavored to instruct the child in that 
most difficult subject, and, in many 
cases, most barren of results termed 
"Morals and Manners," will not 
agree with Hamlet. Of all periods 
of life, childhood is the one in 
which the emotions are most easily 
aroused and the sympathies most 
readily excited, and it is because 
of this fact that dramatization may 
be applied as the most powerful 
lever to awaken higher life and nobler 
ideals of conduct in children. In 
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teaching the great moral lessons and 
principles of life nothing could be em- 
ployed to greater advantage than the 
acting out of a story or play in which 
the predominating character represents 
the triumph of some great moral force. 
Children, when once interested beyond 
the point of self -consciousness are 
bom actors and may be led to recog- 
nize, interpret and portray tlie various 
emotions of the characters studied, 
provided aiq>eal be made to their own 
childish experiences. The ability to 
interpret and represent the emotions 
and thoughts of others cannot but re- 
act upon their own lives, giving them 
keener insight into and sympathy with 
the feelings of their fellow beings. 

Dramatization may be used as a 
means of reaching the timid, sensitive, 
backward, and awkward child. If 
a story is taken with the view of 
presenting it as a finished product or 
play, in his anxiety to be one of the 
participants, the child may be led to 
forget himself and enter over into the 
character he wishes to portray to 
others. His desire to represent this 
character successfully may be used as 
a means of correcting his faults, moral 
and physical, by suggesting that the 
character he represents would not do 
thus, the correction thus carrying with 
it no personal reflection to embarrass 
or disconcert the child corrected. For 
example, if he were acting the part of 
a prince it might be casually mentioned 
to him that a prince would carry him- 
self in a royal and dignified manner 
and that his words and thoughts should 
be as noble as his carriage. This 
would be taken in good part by the 
child as being part of that he must be- 



come in order to portray his character 
successfully. Thus dramatization may 
be made a powerful ally in overcoming 
a child's mental and physical defects. 
From the language point of view, 
the acting out of stories and the writ- 
ing of plays to be produced as a fin- 
ished product can not be overestimated. 
In freedom of expression, increase of 
vocabulary, interpretation of emotions 
and ability to adequately express them, 
power to recognize and choose the 
word or words which will best express 
a given . situation, there is no work 
which will yield larger restdts than 
the writing of plays or even one or two 
acts of a play. In overcoming the 
glaring faults common to children such 
as the too frequent use of conjunc- 
tions, the use of words that do not ad- 
equately express the meaning which 
one wishes to convey to his hearers, 
beginning sentences with why-ah and 
other expressions indicative of hesita- 
tion and lack of clearness of thought, 
repetition of words and phrases, and in 
teaching the forms of sentences, punc- 
tuation, paragraphing, in short the me- 
chanics of language, dramatization af- 
fords a large opportunity for impress- 
ing upon children the desirability or 
lack of desirability of the language 
forms used. They are taught the tech- 
nical side of language when they realize 
and feel a real need of such knowledge, 
when they feel a vital interest in this 
knowledge as a means of accomplishing 
that which they wish to accomplish so 
that the value of lessons taught under 
such circumstances cannot but exceed 
in value and lasting effects the dreary 
grind upon hit and miss samples so 
often used to teach punctuation, para- 
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graphing, etc. Moreover, the fact that 
the children are dealing with language 
work which requires continuity of 
thought and favors originality of ex- 
pression is, to my mind, one of the 
strongest arguments in favor of this 
kind of work. 

Spelling, also, may be taught inci- 
dentally, the children becoming famil- 
iar with the words they have a neces- 
sity to use frequently. There should 
be no attempt, however, to make spel- 
ling the end and aim of such work. It 
is simply an incident in the process and 
to expect children of the lower grades 
to know how to spell every word which 
they may wish to use would be rank 
folly. The children should feel free 
to ask for the spelling of words they 
may wish to use and these may be left 
upon the board and drilled on as seems 
essential. To hold a child to using 
only words he knows how to spell 
would be to defeat one of the chief 
ends of dramatization, namely, the en- 
richment of his vocabulary. This en- 
largement of the child's vocabulary 
may be brought about by adherence to 
the time worn educational axiom, from 
the known to the unknown. Accept 
the childish and perhaps inadequate 
words offered by a child, then let him 
match them with larger words which 
will express the same meaning. Thus, 
if a child offers the word glad, develop 
the words happy, joyful, overjoyed, 
etc., for strange, odd, peculiar, etc. 
These words will, perhaps, emanate 
from different children but will become 
part of the vocabulary of all by the 
time they have completed this work. 

Last of all, he who undertakes the 



work of dramatization of a given piece 
of literature must work always for the 
spirit of the play, for freedom of ex- 
pression, naturalness of conversation 
used, and situations that are probable. 
Appeal to the children as to how they 
would feel or act under certain condi- 
tions will do much to eliminate im- 
possible situations. Special delight 
and commendation shown when any 
special originality is displayed will soon 
have its effect in inciting others to like 
effort. By no means confine your at- 
tention to the brightest children but ac- 
cept the thoughts of the duller' child 
with the same degree of sympathy and 
interest as his more brilliant and orig- 
inal school-mate, finding if possible, 
something which you can honestly 
commend and if merit be positively 
lacking, commend his effort to help in 
the play. Notice and praise all attempts 
made by children who have never 
ventured before, accord to each and 
every child a respectful and sympa- 
thetic hearing, thus making the work 
general and not the output of a few 
more highly gifted children. And 
above all must the teacher be enthusi- 
astic and intensely interested if she 
expects to accomplish results worth 
having. In a large measure what each 
child puts into the work will be what 
the teacher herself puts into it. If she 
is animated, alive, and enthusiastic, so 
will the children be, if she is indifferent 
and apathetic, so also will the children 
be. She must first decide in her mind 
whether the results obtained are worth 
the energy she must spend in attaining 
them and if so, then she must not be 
chary of her enthusiasm and energy. 
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WHY NEED ENGLISH COMPOSITION BE A BUGBEAR? 

BY MARGARET H. J. I^AMPE. 

Continued from September number. 



Recently there came to my ears com- 
plaints that the young recruits in a 
large newspaper office, though gradu- 
ates of good schools, were not only 
wofully ignorant of good English but 
had to unlearn all their methods of 
writing and were hard to train simply 
because they would persist in building 
up artificial and stilted articles, para- 
graph by paragraph, at a snail's pace 
instead of rapidly describing in clear, 
simple language what they saw and 
heard. 

Surely the complaints pouring in 
upon us as they constantly do from all 
sides cannot be without foundation. 
Considering then that the results of 
our methods of teaching composition 
are unsatisfactory it surely behooves 
us to direct our teaching towards help- 
ing the child to express himself well 
along all lines of his school activity. 
Why not do as the boy suggested? 
viz.: Let nine-tenths of their writing 
be on topics bearing directly upon their 
other studies or along lines that will 
give abundant practice in such simple 
"bread-and-butter" writing as is the 
form of composition most useful to 
the great majority of grown people. 
In a former article one phase of this 
practical work was discussed under the 
head of letter-writing. 

The general plan suggested above 
would mean hearty and active co-op- 
eration between the teacher of English 
and the instructors in other subjects. 
The exercises and examination papers 
in Botany, Physics, History, Civics, 



Geometry, translations from other lan- 
guages etc., would be used whenever 
wanted for classroom discussion. Of 
course that would imply a fair, general 
knowledge on the teacher's part of 
most branches in the high school 
course and would require her to keep 
in touch with the work done by her pu- 
pils in other subjects. Let me say here 
that this is no Utopian scheme. In 
small high schools at least there are no 
insuperable obstacles to such mutual 
helpfulness among teachers and pupils. 
Such co-operation also tends to the 
correlating of siibject matter and great 
economy of time to the great advan- 
tage of the pupil in other lines than 
the work in composition. 

Now we teachers who have for 
years been in daily contact with chil- 
dren realize fully that the science of 
language is far too abstract for the 
comprehension of immature minds, in- 
deed that it must necessarily remain a 
sealed book to many. So we have 
adopted the expedient of giving a min- 
imum of scientific theory and trying to 
give practice in the art of expression 
through words. Our mistake has been 
to connect such practice almost entirely 
with the dry study of rhetorical forms 
and with the reading of classics. 

To my thinking, paradoxical as it 
may seen, language can best be taught 
to children by teaching something else 
and that something else should not al- 
ways be literature. Under present 
conditions, the plan contemplates the 
supervision of the language side of ev- 
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ery branch by a competent teacher as 
an essential part of her work in teach- 
ing composition, both oral and written. 
To place this as an additional piece of 
work upon the shoulders of the in- 
structor in English and American Lit- 
erature to be accomplished at odd 
times when other duties permitted 
would be to court failure from the 
start since English Literature is as 
much a study of content, when rightly 
pursued, as is History or Physiog- 
raphy. 

Let me not be understood to advo- 
cate the bestowal of less time upon 
English Literature in our schools. Far 
from it. Indeed we need more rather 
than less. I do believe, however, that 
the chief cause for the severe and just 
criticism of our schools in the matter 
of our general failure to teach lan- 
guage is simply that our study of Eng- 
lish is based almost entirely upon work 
in Literature. Our present method 
necessarily means very limited practice 
in expression and that little on topics 
foreign to all the activities of the child. 
We laugh at our grandfathers for in- 
sisting on the spelling and pronounc- 
ing of the six syllabled jaw-twisters in 
Webster's old spelling book, to the 
neglect of their and therey separate, 
to, two and too, etc., etc., but still we 
ask our pupils to spend hours upon 
hours mastering the vocabulary of 
"Paradise Lost" while they remain ig- 
norant of the real meaning of hun- 
dreds, of common words which they 
could use to advantage thousands of 
times in the course of their lives. The 
same is as true of forms as of words. 
The analysis of Burke's or Macaulay's 
parag^phs, valuable as it is to more 
mature minds, does not help the high 



school pupil to express his own 
thoughts correctly or otherwise. 

We do not take advantage of the 
fact that our pupils use language in 
some fashion all day long in school. 
Disr^arding this constant outpouring 
of their ideas on various subjects that 
interest them we ask them to express 
something entirely foreign to what is 
in their thoughts. As one boy re' 
marked : "We never try to talk good 
English except in the English class. 
It don't matter any place else. I can 
get 95 in English any time I'm not too 
busy with my other subjects. It's 
hardly worth the time though if you're 
going to shed it the minute you get out 
of class." Is it not true that we re- 
quire pupils to study English an hour a 
day in the blind hope that in some mi- 
raculous way that hour will counteract 
the combined influence of all the other 
hours ? 

The purpose of language work I 
take it, should be not merely to inter- 
pret the writings of famous men of 
past centuries and to write creditable 
themes on literary subjects (that work 
should be handled thoroughly how- 
ever in high school classes under the 
subject of Literature) but to enable the 
pupil to express fluently either orally 
or in writing whatever thought he 
has on any subject that has claimed so 
much of his attention as to have en- 
abled him fully to assimilate its vocab- 
ulary and make its content a part of 
his own thinking rather than a mere 
reproduction of the thought of others. 

We often hear nowaday that in all 
school work we should make for the 
child the vital connection between 
"book-learning" and real life. Now 
in the case^of the high school pupil. 
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the greater part of his thought is nec- 
essarily devoted to the work done in 
his various classes. It seems to me 
then that the same way to teach him 
English is to help him express well 
what is uppermost in his • thought, 
whatever that may be. 

What are the thoughts of a high 
school boy or girl? They may and 
often do have original ideas, as some 
of the rest of us do at rare intervals. 
On the other hand every pupil may ex- 
press his own thought and in so far 
himself along each and every line of 
his daily school activity. 

The high school boy or girl wants to 
get at the truth of things so we should 
let his work in composition be largely 
the telling of what has appealed to him 
as true and right in whatever he has 
learned, after he has thoroughly di- 
gested and assimilated the topic so that 
the thought has really become his own. 
We let the little child describe the pic- 
ture before him. We should let the 
older child describe from the picture 
within him after a little time has made 
it a part of his mental furniture. I 
fear we are too apt to hurry and crowd 
the developing mind. 

Be that as it may, we can surely get 
plenty of variety in the practice of 
English composition based upon the 
subjects filling the more serious 
thoughts of our high school boys and 
girls, as the following topics, taken at 
random from class exercises will 
show: 

Describe the various types of fruits. 

Describe the crayfish. 

Describe the heart of a fish, a frog, 
a cat. 

Describe the solar system. 

Describe the force pump. 



Describe a process of making steel. 

Describe the meeting between Mar- 
mion and Douglas. 

Give the argument of Carlyle's 
"Life of Bums." 

Tell the story of Caesar's battle with 
the Nervii. 

Describe the Surrender of Com- 
wallis. 

Explain the circulation of the blood. 

Explain the action of the air pump. 

Explain the Nebular Hypothesis. 

Tell briefly the story of the Mexican 
War. 

Explain the change of seasons. 

State the main facts concerning the 
causes of the French Revolution. 

Tell about the children's Crusade. 

Give the life history of a mosquito 
and of a frog. 

State the similarities and differ- 
ences between (i) A starfish and a 
robin, (2) A mosquito and an ele- 
phant. 

State clearly the derivation of the 
formula for extracting cube root. 

Tell the story of the fifth book of 
Vergil's Aeneid. 

. How may the Constitution of the 
United States be amended ? 

Describe the election of town offi- 
cers. 

Compare the characters of Hedwig 
and Gertrude in Schiller's "Wilhelm 
Tell." 

Which do you like better, Thackeray 
or George Eliot and why? 

Now whether we consider the above 
topics good, bad, or indifferent, the 
fact remains that they indicate pretty 
clearly the daily mental food of our 
pupils and further that on these and 
similar subjects they actually do write 
frequent compositions during the 
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school course, while we correct as such 
only those few bearing directly upon 
literature and almost entirely ignore 
the form of the student's utterance in 
every other line. 

What has the high school pupil to 
say ? What he knows or thinks he 
knows to be true of subjects occupying 
his immediate attention. The high 
school pupil further may and will 
gladly express his opinion of the truth 
of the writings of various authors as 
measured by his own little experience 
of life. More than this it is unreason- 
^le to expect from him and this is all 
that will be helpful to him at his par- 
ticular stage of growth. 

But, objects some one, the pupil is 
not expressing himself (which is the 
object of all school work) if he writes 
upon the actual things of the world 
around him instead of evolving from 
within. My answer is that in the first 
place the evolution from within is a re- 
action of the impression made by the 
world without. Goethe put it in a nut- 
shell when he said you must let some- 
thing make a strong impression upon 
you before you can find expression, but 
when you have found the correct ex- 
pression you will as certainly make a 
strong impression. Again, if there is 
any originality in the writer, it is bound 
to come out, no matter what the topic, 
as may be seen in the case of Lamb's 
"Essay on Roast Pig." No matter 
how dry or practical the subject the 
pupil cannot fail to express himself in 
his writing as the two following exer- 
cises written by sixteen-year-old boys 
who had had no formal drill in compo- 
sition will easily prove. They were 
pupils in the high school at Riverside, 



California. The subject was purposely 
assigned rather blindly by way of ex- 
periment to the effect that they were to 
tell all they knew about North Amer- 
ica in the matter of Currents and Cli- 
mate : 

I. 

The continent of North America is an ir- 
regular shaped land mass encompassed round 
about by mighty waters. 

It is bounded on the north by the Arctic 
Ocean, on the east by the Atlantic and on the 
south by the Gulf of Mexico and west by 
Pacific and San Diego Bay. 

The climate is varied in amount and con- 
struction and is furnished weekly by Prof's. 
Foster, Potts and other prophets. It is fur- 
nished abundantly in San Bernardino County 
with northers and other zephyrs, which are 
caused by the strong inclination of the strong 
desert breezes to seek pastures new. 

There are several active ocean currents 
connected with this continent of whom these 
are which, the Gulf Stream, so called because 
of its coming from some other place, the 
Japan Stream warming the coasts of the 
United States and Catalina Island and the 
cold polar currents which serve to keep the 
northern lands in a state of chilly bliss. 

Rain, another kind of climate common to 
the U. S. and Indian Ter. is furnished at a 
nominal price by a large syndicate of Texas 
and other foreign scientists and although 
sometimes eluding these men and celebrating 
at its own pleasure, still is of great use to all 
mortals. They have snow in Dakota. 

All these different climates may be found 
by ascending a high mountain at the equator. 

Electric storms frequent the earth in all 
places. These are caused by the exchange of 
positive and negative electricity between 
clouds or strata of air of differing tempera- 
tures. 

Lightning rods are used by agents to at- 
tract lightning just as close to a place as pos- 
sible without hitting it. 

II. 
North America. . 
Its currents, climate and All \ know about 

it. By D— C . 

North America is that large body of land, 
lying in the Northern Hemisphere and mostly 
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to the East of Riverside, which contains the 
United States. It is, of course, the most re- 
markable of the continents and is the home of 
the noble red man and the gigantic sequoia, a 
gymnosperm of the Phanerogamia division of 
plants, and the tallest tree known to man. 

North America, by which of course I mean 
the United States, has a climate also, which 
is the most remarkable of climates. This cli- 
mate is caused by currents (ocean currents), 
or the lack of them. Currents of air blow 
over currents of water and their temperature 
is raised or lowered to correspond with the 
temperature of the water. These currents of 
air are commonly called winds, but if a cur- 
rent of air should happen to blow over land 
instead of water, it is a wind all the same. 
Now these winds, which may blow in any 
direction, are the principal factors in the con- 
struction of the aforesaid remarkable climate. 
One pleasant peculiarity of the American wind 
is its love of freedom; it will blow and 
won't be stopped. When on the plains of 
Kansas, a lot of winds want to go and can't, 
they clasp hands and whirl round and round 
and make what is commonly called a twister. 
Then they all roar in concert and plunge 
ahead and pull up the granger's house and 
lot and the granger too if he is in the way, 
and take them north-east a mile or so and 
drop them. This is lots of fun for the winds 
but not always pleasant for the grangers. 

But I digress. While real estate and stock 
is rising in Kansas, the Yuma Indian is in 
the river up to his neck trying to keep cool, 
and the Yankee boy is blowing his fingers to 
keep them from freezing. But to the point. 

If California wasn't in the United States, 
North America wouldn't have such a re- 
markable climate, also if Riverside wasn't in 
California, California wouldn't have sjich a 
glorious climate. So here we have the root 
of the matter: it is Riverside that gives 
North America its glorious climate, and yet 
Riverside's climate is caused by winds. Just 
ordinary scrub winds such as blow off your 
hat and fill your eyes with dust. 

Riverside has five winds. Look out of the 
window and you see one, or rather the effect 
of one; that dust canle from Rialto and the 
Northern brought it. Northers come only in 
winter and blow from Alaska to Mexico, they 
are very pleasant winds, especially when they 
don't blow. 

Our next winds is the coast-breeze, from 
the S.W., which cools us, summer and winter. 



It blows in the afternoon generally, and 
makes the country habitable. On summer 
nights we have an East wind which makes 
them so cool that we can sleep like kittens in 
a rug. 

We have two more winds which contribute 
to the climate of Riverside, or rather of 
North America; we will take the bad first so 
as to leave no bitter taste in the mouth. The 
"Colorado" is a rare and unwelcome wind; it 
comes from the S.E. and brings the alkali 
dust from the Colorado Desert, and, in their 
season, grasshoppers from Allesandro. This 
wind is generally accompanied with a thunder- 
storm which floods Redlands or passes by it 
as the county editors agree. 

Our last wind brings the rain which makes 
the barley grow and gladdens the heart of the 
barley-ranchers. It is supposed to come from 
the Gulf of California but wherever it comes 
from it has a marvelous faculty of coming 
when not wanted and of staying away when 
the weather department predicts rain and the 
barley is drying up. 

Now I can't tell all I know of North 
America in one afternoon, but here I have 
told you all about the winds, which cause the 
glorious climate of Riverside to exist, and 
thus give North America the most remarkable 
of climates, and who could ask for more in 
one afternoon. 

The above essays were written in 
school without previous announcement 
by the teacher of the the subject to be 
handled and are reproduced here ex- 
actly as they were handed in without 
criticism or correction by any one. 

Can anyone fail to see that the two 
boys expressed themselves? 

Lest some one object that no chance 
is offered the child to express his feel- 
ings I will simply call attention to the 
indisputable fact that young people of 
high school age seriously object to 
showing their feelings otherwise than 
by their actions and the wise teacher 
will respect their reserve which is per- 
fectly natural, — ^besides, whoever has 
learned to use language well on objec- 
tive themes will readily express him- 
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self along subjective lines when the 
time comes for him to desire such ex- 
pression. 

There remains yet one other phase 
of the subject to be touched upon and 
that is the value of translation into 
English in the study of a foreign lan- 
guage. We all know persons who 
have studied Latin or German for say 
ten years who cannot use either lan- 
guage fluently with tongue or pen. 
Has their time been wasted? Usually 
not. They have become more or less 
thoroughly acquainted with the one 
or other classic literature, have gained 
power through good mental discipline 
and incidentally have learned much 
English. Indeed, paradoxical as it 
may seem, there are few ways in which 
one can learn more English than by 
the study of a foreign language and 
for etymological reasons this is especi- 
ally true in the case of both Latin and 
German. It is also true in regard to 
the Grammar. Not long ago, a by no 
means brilliant senior boy said to me : 
"I've learned more English Grammar 
in one week in this German class than 
I did when we studied it four years in 
the grades below the high school." 

I have become convinced that there 
is no more profitable exercise in com- 
position for obvious reasons than the 
translating of a moderately difficult 
passage from one language to another 
and I will even dare to assert that he 
who has never studied a foreign lan- 



guage can never become thoroughly 
acquainted with his mother tongue. 

The conclusion of the whole matter 
is this— children should study lan- 
guage (but not Literature) less and be 
taught to use it more. Let us stop 
stultifying our pupils by making them 
dissect masterpieceis utterly beyond 
their comprehension, even if they are 
listed in the College Entrance Require- 
ments, but limit our choice to those 
works of standard authors (and they 
are many as was pointed out in a 
former series of articles) that children 
can learn to enjoy, to the end that the 
reading of good literature shall be not 
a drudgery to be joyfully laid aside 
when school days are over but a never- 
failing source of pleasure to them as 
long as they live. Let us not require 
them to write descriptions and narra- 
tions of scenes and events in which 
they have no interest simply as exer- 
cises but let us use their daily expres- 
sions of thought on all topics which oc- 
cupy their serious attention as the ma- 
terial for work in Composition, which 
will thus be shorn of its customary ter- 
rors. 

The teacher of English who will 
humbly consider her subject as merely 
the hand maiden, of every branch in 
the school course (including Litera- 
ture) will thereby make English the 
most important study in the curri- 
culum. 
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MATERIALS OF TEACHING 

A Department Devoted to Discussions and Reports of Schoolroom 
Work and of Soutces of Experience and Opportunities for Expression 
A'vaUable in Teaching. Jl Conducted by Geo. Alfred Brown 




The Inteixectuai, Training o^ 

L1NC01.N. 
It is the special problem of public 
school education to determine how in- 
tellectual training may be given so as 
to best develop human life. Hints of 
value to the school may be found in 
the experience of men who have 
sought such training after school age. 
Abraham Lincoln is one whose efforts 
were remarkably successful. We have 
some most interesting records of the 
studies and training he imposed upon 
himself. We know that his mother 
stimulated in him an early appreciation 
of the use of language especially as a 
means through which to develop the 
humorous side of experiences by happy 
comparisons or aptly illustrative stor- 
ies. His step-mother with a little help 
from some schooling encouraged him 
to read thoughtfully. This, undoubt- 
edly, helped to keep his mind so singu- 
larly free as it was from narrow 
prejudices and short-sighted ambi- 
tions. Self-reliant and kindly natured, 
he always maintained the relations of 
vigorous honesty and fair dealing with 
all about him. He lived in times and 
surroundings which required the mem- 
bers of the community to maintain for 
themselves, largely, the social and po- 
litical standards of life that seemed es- 
sential. Society was, indeed, going to 
school to itself in a much more direct 
way than can now be the case, and its 
members were called upon to debate 



questions, each for himself, which in 
the end society must determine by con- 
stitutional provisions of the state and 
nation, or by local regulations of the 
community. 

Lincoln, as a boy in Indiana, read 
every book he could obtain. These 
were mostly of that literature which 
touches vividly the main springs of hu- 
man life, such as "Aesop's Fables," 
"Pilgrim's Progress," the Bible, and 
"Robinson Crusoe." One of his fa- 
vorites also was Weems' "Life of 
Washington." The thoughtful boy was 
helped by the wisdom of these books 
to decide for himself some questions 
that society about him still in the ele- 
mental stage of organization had not 
definitely answered for itself. In 
1820 there were yet a few slaves held 
in Indiana where the sentiment of lo- 
cal communities permitted it. Only a 
very few men were prepared to think 
clearly on the limitations of legislative 
functions secured by constitutional 
rights. In his own community of Gen- 
tryville, Indiana, it was the boy Lin- 
coln who started public discussion of 
such fundamental topics as "Temper- 
ance" and "Union and the Constitu- 
tion." When he was about eighteen 
years of age he read eagerly and with 
much insight the "Revised Laws of In- 
diana," a book containing in addition 
to those laws, the "Declaration of In- 
dependence," the "Constitution of the 
United States," the "Constitution of 
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Indiana," and the "Ordinances of 
1787." Such reading was very differ- 
ent from the forms of all^ory and 
fable which were so attractive to Lin- 
coln. Yet he not only mastered an 
understanding of the legal phraseol- 
ogy, but sought forms of translation 
for the ideas he gained which, as he 
tells us, would enable him "to put an 
idea in language plain enough for any 
boy I knew to comprehend." 

Such endeavors, during his boyhood 
and youth, enabled Lincoln to become 
a popular companion. When young 
manhood, however, brought ambitions 
for the accomplishment of definite 
ends, he came to feel the need of a 
systematic knowledge of language, and 
later of some of the definite forms of 
reasoning. Lincoln seems to have 
been able to acquire facts from sub- 
jects of study and from the experience 
of others with great readiness and in a 
way to give him power to use them. 
With very little schooling he was the 
best speller in the neighborhood, wrote 
a good hand, and was proficient in 
arithmetic. From but little reading in 
history he obtained a clear conception 
of the course of human events. On 
the basis of this preparation Lincoln, 
at twenty-one, sought to make his own 
way in life.* A story, connected with 
one of his first ventures, is cha^acteris- 
tic of the eflfect of contact with social 
life in arousing definite aims toward 
which to direct any influence he might 
exert with the people : When in New 
Orleans it is reported that on visiting 
the slave market, he exclamed, "If I 
ever get a chance to hit this thing, I'll 
hit it hard." .Whether this particular 
incident ever occurred or not, we know 



that Lincoln was soon doing his part 
to form a more definite public opinion 
among the people of New Salem, Illi- 
nois, on questions of union and of pop- 
ular government. When about twenty- 
two years of age he decided to prepare 
himself for public life. This was only 
a year before the South Carolina Nulli- 
fication Acts and John C. Calhoun's 
resolution in the United States Senate 
to the effect that the constitution is a 
compact between single states; each 
state being the final judge for itself- as 
to the powers delegated to the general 
government. The question out of 
which this South Carolina conflict 
arose was that of the tariff, the merits 
of which Abraham Lincoln could not 
be expected to discuss very intelligently 
at that time. But nullification struck 
at a fundamental principle of union 
and of national life which thoughtful 
men must make clear to themselves 
and to the people everywhere. 

Undoubtedly. Lincoln formed the 
purpose of entering public life because 
he saw the need of wise leadership and 
felt his own power of insight, and 
judgment of principles, and not simply 
because he found himself popular and 
able, through his gifts as a story-teller, 
to secure a following. Had popularity 
alone attracted him he would not have 
felt the need of the more serious prep- 
aration. To lead men in their thinking 
so that they will form sound conclu- 
sions for themselves is a different task 
from that of swaying their feelings 
and securing a personal following. 
Language must be used exactly and ac- 
cording to its own laws of definite 
expression if it is to be used as a means 
for the demonstration of ideas. Lin- 
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coin knew that he possessed the less ex- 
acting power of rhetorical speech. He 
determined to study grammar, we may 
assume, because he desired power for 
the higher leadership of thinking men. 
Lincobi's feeling of need for the 
study of grammar was not easily sup- 
plied. Even the schoolmaster of the 
little village did not own a book on the 
subject, but he knew of a man living 
six miles away who did, and Lincoln 
walking that six miles was able to bor- 
row and afterwards to buy this gram- 
mar. Probably no one in the village 
was competent to judge how well the 
lessons of the book were learned at the 
time, though the effectiveness of his 
study is now apparent to all who read 
the masterly constructed sentences of 
his speeches. 

Lincoln sought election to the state 
legislature; before he had begun the 
study of law. With characteristic 
straightforwardness he printed, in an 
address announcing his candidacy, an 
outline of laws he would advocate that 
concerned local needs. This outline, 
however, shows an entirely inadequate 
conception of law making and law en- 
forcing. He proposes a law against 
usury intended to be evaded in extreme 
cases, but otherwise enforced, and a 
law for a practically impossible scheme 
of local improvement. His own neigh- 
borhood supported him, but he was de- 
feated in the district. Within a few 
months chance threw a volume of 
"Blackstone's Commentaries" into 
Lincoln's way, and he became an earn- 
est student of law. His previous ex- 
perience of reading the "Revised Laws 
of Indiana" had probably brought to 
his notice some very crude legislation. 



not much better, perhaps, than the at- 
tempts made by himself in that first 
political announcement of his. Now 
he was able to discover in Blackstone 
principles that should guide all legal 
practice. 

It is characteristic of Lincoln that 
very early in his reading of law he 
should discover the fundamental fal- 
lacy of legal pleading in that it seeks to 
establish a case rather than to demon- 
strate truth. He had himself tried to 
propose a law that should work or not 
work depending on the needs of the 
community, but now he sought prin- 
ciples and a basis for reasoning. He 
went to the schoolmaster with the 
question of how one can know when 
a proposition is demonstrated. The 
schoolmaster could only refer him to a 
study of Euclid as a means of finding 
an answer to his question. Thus Lin- 
coln came to another disciplinary study 
of the school, and is reported to have 
mastered geometry before he pro- 
ceeded with his law studies. He also 
took up, as a means 6i livelihood, the 
woric of deputy county surveyor, and 
mastered the use of definite mathemat- 
ical formulas in the subdivision of 
land. 

This training of the mind to follow 
laws of expression in language and of 
accurate reasoning in thought, which 
Lincoln gave himself by the study of 
the usual school texts, seems to have 
helped him to take almost at once a 
leading position among the best think- 
ers in his community. It certainly was 
the training which would enable him 
to demonstrate conclusively the great 
political problems of Jiis time con- 
cerning the relation of the states to the 
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Union, and of the principles of self- 
government to the constitution. That 
the nation could not exist half slave 
and half free was a mathematical cer- 
tainty whether politicians realized it or 
not. The national conscience must be 
a unit on such a fundamental axiom of 
human relationship. The local gov- 
ernments of the states could not be in 
conflict with the principles of govern- 
ment embodied in the constitution. 
Therefore, state sovereignty must ac- 
knowledge the right of the nation to 
determine, through the voice of a ma- 
jority of the people, the principles es- 
sential to the common good. It was 
to maintain this proposition, that the 
nation is in fact a government "of the 
people, for the people, by the people," 
that Lincoln held steadfastly to the 
prosecution of the war. 

It is the purpose of this discussion to 
consider the relation of the discipline 
of school studies to the highest devel- 
opment of power. The school has 
often assumed that these disciplines 
might be forced on the minds of chil- 
dren without much reference to a feel- 
ing of need on the part of the children, 
or an attempt to develop an apprecia- 
tion of results through the exercise of 
increased powers. Where the external 
conditions of life bring about the feel- 
ing of need and offer opportunities for 
develoiwnent through use, as in the 
case of Lincoln, there is no doubt of 
the value of these studies. Modern 
school methods seek to so present the 
subject matter as to. get the interested 
attention to the need which may be 
supplied by the study, and to exercise 
the power as it is acquired. This work 
is often open to criticism because in- 
terest is allowed to turn to the exercise 



of the power as it is rather than di- 
rected toward maintaining attention to 
the discipline needed for its further de- 
velopment. In order that the disci- 
pline may be effective the course of 
study must be arranged so that each 
such subject will be given when the 
children are of the right maturity and 
when they will have opportunity to 
continue the use of the power devel- 
oped. . With Lincoln grammar was a 
college study, and geometry a part of 
his professional school course, if we 
classify the work by the age and expe- 
rience of the man. The well organized 
school should, however, make these 
disciplines of value at an earlier age. 
Some observations of school work 
made this month and which in part 
suggested the above discussion are re- 
ported below. 



Use o]? History Pageants in Edu- 
cation. 

Teachers and students in a number 
of the schools of Indianapolis are 
working out, under the leadership of 
Miss Charity Dye, a new body of ma- 
terial of special educative value in the 
schools. The purpose of the work is 
"to teach consecutive thinking." This 
requires in the final result correct ex- 
pression through oral and written 
speech. It is to be accomplished with 
children by beginning with simple sit- 
uations of life which call into play the 
creative imagination as a means of 
seeing the personal relations involved. 
The work seems to be based on the 
doctrine of Froeble that the child lives 
at first only in the world of direct hu- 
man relations. It is in regard to these 
relations as they may be presented de- 
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tached from complex situations that 
children will undertake consecutive 
thinking. 

Fairy stories give personal situa- 
tions for dramatization that may be 
used in primary grades. Through the 
imagination all of the details and ac- 
cessory feelings of the characters are 
brought into mind and definiteness is 
given to this conception of the chil- 
dren by requiring attention to the use 
of adequate words in which to set it 
forth. Such an exercise is always 
much more than a study of words. It 
is a study through words of life. 
Work of this kind done by Miss Ethel 
L. Quinlan was reported on pages 139 
and 140 of the November journal, and 
is discussed by her on page 211 of this 
number. 

In Indianapolis the teachers are 
finding some of their best material in 
typical scenes from Indian and pio- 
neer life and for the upper grades and 
high school, in striking historical inci- 
dents and epoch making acts of lead- 
ers of the people. Those formative 
situations of history in which human 
nature was discovering the forms of 
expression which would influence all 
to maintain the better relations of so- 
ciety for which the people were then 
seeking are the situations that will 
stimulate consecutive thinking by the 
children if,* through the use of the 
imagination, they can enter into the 
feeling as well as the external setting 
of the incident. 

In the higher grades the children 
begin to take actual historical charac- 
ters. One scene worked out at Indi- 
anapolis was the interview of Tecum- 
seh with General Harrison. The pu- 



pils entered into the Indian attitude 
and feeling, used the figurative lan- 
guage of Tecumseh, sympathized with 
him, but they also presented the view 
of General Harrison and set forth the 
cruel and unlawful acts of the Indians 
showing that society could not main- 
tain itself if individuals were allowed 
to do such things. This scene was one 
of a series of episodes being worked 
out as an "Indian Pageant." Another 
episode deals with pioneer life of the 
time of Lincoln's childhood in Indi- 
ana. A fourth episode is being woriced 
up as a Lincoln memorial exercise for 
February twelfth which will present 
society and the political discussions 
which developed the people and Lin- 
coln. 

Episode two of the Indian Pageant 
series was "The Ordinance of 1787." 
This was prepared by the junior year 
English classes of the Shortridge High 
School under the direction of Miss 
Dye. New York, the place of the 
meeting of the Continental Congress to 
pass the ordinance for the government 
of the Northwest Territory, was 
studied and described. The fact was 
pointed out that the Constitutional 
Convention meeting during the same 
summer at Philadelphia was formulat- 
ing another of the world's great docu- 
ments of history. 

The scene was opened by a trum- 
peter. The class sang the following 
verse from Emerson: 

"Lo! I uncover the land 

Which I hid of old time in the West, 
As the sculptor uncovers the statue 

When he has wrought his best'' 

The characters taken by pupils were 
Speaker Carrington of Virginia, 
Nathan Dane of Massachusetts, the 
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Reading Clerk and Members of the 
Convention. The points discussed 
were: 

I. Law of entail. 2. Freedom in 
religion. 3. Writ of habeas corpus 
and trial by jury. 4. Provision for 
education. 5. Relation to Indians. 6. 
Navigable waters free to all. 7. 
Dedication to freedom. 8. Use of 
word forever. 



A Recitation in Grammar. 

On another page something was said 
of the essential difference between the 
grammar of the English tongue and 
that of such a language as Latin and 
German. It was the writer's privilege 
recently to listen to a grammar recita- 
tion in the eighth grade of a good 
school where the pupils were struggling 
with the mystery of mood in their study 
of the English verb. The text-book said 
that mood denoted the manner of the 
assertion of the predicate, and left it 
for the teacher to make plain to the 
pupils what this meant. Neither sense 
objects nor sense images can help much 
in doing this. It is an exercise in ab- 
stract thinking which is not easy for 
children nor for grown-ups until they 
have learned how by practice. The 
tendency of the children of the eighth 
grade is to interpret this definition as 
meaning the manner of the predicate 
rather than the manner of the asser- 
tion of the predicate, and, generally, 
the grade teacher does not make this 
distinction plain. In the statement. 
"John came rapidly," the adverb 
shows the manner of the coming, and 
"came" shows that the speaker makes 
a direct and positive assertion that the 
coming is rapid. There is no doubt 



in the mind of either speaker or hearer 
that the speaker means to make a di- 
rect and positive assertion that John's 
coming was rapid. Such an assertion 
is unmodified and unlimited in any 
way. It is a direct statement. 

In the statement, "Had John come 
quickly, the fire had been extin- 
guished," the speaker makes no di- 
rect and positive assertion that John 
came quickly ; it is implied that he did 
not. The quenching of the fire was 
contingent upon John's coming quickly. 
There is no direct and positive state- 
ment by the speaker that he did come 
or did not come quickly, but the de- 
pendence of the quenching of the fire 
upon his coming is directly asserted. 
The speaker's direct affirmation is 
that the fire would have been extin- 
guished. This peculiar relation be- 
tween the. speaker and John's coming 
quickly is not simply declarative, as it 
was in the first statement, but the di- 
rect assertion is modified by the ar- 
rangement of the words to show the 
relation of his coming to the quenching 
of the fire. The nearest that the direct 
assertion would express what is here 
meant would be "John did not come 
quickly and the fire was not extin- 
guished," which would be a very in- 
exact statement of what is exactly ex- 
pressed when the contingent mood is 
employed. 

When the speaker utters a command 
or entreaty the assertion of the speaker 
is modified by his attitude. His man- 
ner then of affirming the predicate of 
the subject is in the form of a com- 
mand. He says, "John, come here;" 
not "You shall come here," by which 
latter he might mean the same thing. 
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but it would not be so definitely ex- 
pressed. 

These are the three and the only 
ways of asserting the predicate of the 
subject by the maker of the statement, 
which require the modification of the 
verb which is called mood. ' In 'the in- 
terrogative attitude a change of the 
position in the sentence of the subject 
and predicate or of some modifier 
makes it unnecessary to make another 
mood modifier. The old potential 
mood is a direct affirmation by the 
speaker of the predicate's connection 
with the subject. "He would go to- 
morrow" is as direct an assertion by 
the speaker as "He will go tomorrow." 

When, then, we hold to the defini- 
tion in the text-book that "mood shows 
the manner of the assertion" (by the 
author of the statement) there are but 
three moods of the verb in English 
grammar possible. 

If a class of eighth-grade pupils 
have been "trained and instructed," in 
the sense that the president of Prince- 
ton University believes they ought to 
be, it is not an unreasonable assump- 
tion that they can come to the tmder- 
standing of the difference in the modes 
of asserting the predicate of the sub- 
ject that belong to English verbs. 
The teaching power of the instructor 
will be a large factor in making these 
distinctions clear. 

This is a subject the most obscure 
of any in the classification of the modi- 
fying particles of parts of speech, but 
it is certainly reasonable to insist that 
the learner shall not leave it without 
being able to distinguish between a 
modification of the assertion and that 
of the predicate attribute — ^between 



the modifier of the copula and of the 
predicate. The first essential is* that 
the function of each part of speech in 
expressing the author's meaning shall 
be clearly understood. 

The classes of modification of these 
functions of the parts of speech is a 
much easier subject, but this cannot 
be understood without a dear under- 
standing of the office of the part of 
speech modified. The offices of the 
parts of speech are: 

1. Nouns and pronouns denote ob- 
jects about which something might be 
affirmed. 

2. Adjectives denote attributes of 
such objects. 

3. Adverbs denote attributes of 
other attributes. 

4. Verbs assert action or other at- 
tributes of objects. 

5. Prepositions show the relation 
of objects to objects or to attributes; 
or of attributes to attributes. 

6. Conjunctions show the connection 
or separation of judgments; or of 
ideas. 

There are a few words that show a 
modification of the assertion and so 
perform the function of mood, as: 
''Probably he will come;" ''Perhaps 
he will not." They are described as 
words used to show the mode of the 
assertions and are sometimes called 
modats for that reason. 

The separation of discourse into its 
parts of speech is a training in classi- 
fication not excelled by any other ele- 
mentary school study. Ability to thus 
classify accurately is an essential ele- 
ment in clear thinking. Certainly 
nothing is more needful to the correct 
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interpretation of the printed page than 
to understand the function of each 
word in expressing the thought of the 
author. 

It is because the elementary schools 
have not been giving such discipline 
in thinking as a reasonable mastery of 



the elementary studies requires that the 
complaint comes from all quarters 
that for two decades we have been 
"training and instructing" the children 
and "have trained and instructed no- 
body." 

Editor. 



A STUDY OF MOUNTAIN RANGES.* 

BY P. M. ruvrz. 

II. 

THE CREST OF THE MAIN DIVIDE AND THE HIGH PEAKS OP THE SIERRA 

NEVADA. 



The Northern half of the Sierra 
Nevada range will not average more 
than one half the altitude of the south- 
em half. It is not nearly so rugged, 
and is forested entirely to the summit. 

The whole northern part of the 
range is covered with lava flows, while 
the southern half is largely granite 
Near the central part of the range, 
there is still some of the metamorphic 
rock, and a ntunber of the high peaks 
in that part are made up of it. 

While in general the northern half 
of the range is not- high, yet Mt. 
Shasta, which stands at the extreme 
northern end, is 14,380 feet in altitude, 
making it one of the high mountain 
peaks of the United States. It is an 
old v(dcanic cone, although the exact 
limits of the crater can not now be 
made out. It was undoubtedly much 
higher once by probably 1000 to 1500 
feet, but the action of frost, snows and 
glaciers has reduced its altitude and 
rounded off its sharpness. 

South of Mt. Shasta the range is 
dotted with many smaller craters and 

^Copyrighted 1909 by F. M. Fulti. 



cones. Lassen's Butte, about 75 miles 
distant, is the highest of these, having 
an altitude of 11,000 feet Around 
about this peak is the region of the 
most recent volcanic activity in the 
Sierra. Many of the cones are so 
fresh that they have not yet been worn 
away to any noticeable extent. Even 
the charred remains of trees are still 
found under the front of some of the 
lava flows. 

South of Lassen's Butte the moun- 
tains rise gradually, until, about the 
middle of the range, the summit is al- 
most continually above the timber line. 
Almost due east of San Francisco it 
reaches 13,000 feet. Within the next 
125 miles there are 60 peaks of this 
altitude, or higher. Mt. Dana, 13,050 
feet, is the most northern one of these, 
and Mt. Langeley, 14,045 feet, a few 
miles south of Mt. Whitney, is the 
most southern. South of Mt. Lange- 
ley the altitude drops rapidly again, 
. and within 15 or 20 miles is below 
timber line. 

That part of the summit of the 
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Sierra which is above the line of con- 
tinuous forest is called "The High 
Sierra." It extends from the Central 
Pacific Railroad to a few miles south 
of Mt. Langeley. At the northern end 
the timber line is at about 9000 feet; 
at the southern end at about 11,000 
ieet. On account of snowfields, steep 
slopes and other mountainous condi- 
tions, the line of continuous forest is 
abount 2000 feet lower than the tim- 
ber line. 

The length of the High Sierra is 
about 200 miles; the width is some- 
what irr^^lar, varying from 10 to 20 
miles. The crest is nearly in a straight 
line. There are some minor windings, 
but the deviation is not enough to 
make them noticeable on an ordinary 
map. 

While the top of the range, when 
viewed from one of the higher peaks, 
looks like a confused mass of mouiv- 
tains,. yet by carefully picking out the 
water-partings, the highest line of the 
crest can be easily made out. This 
high crest line is called the main divide. 
The main divide passes through most 
of the high peaks. Of the remain- 
der, the greater number are to the 
west. Of those just to the east of the» 
main divide, Mt. Williamson, about 
10 miles north of Mt. Whitney, is the 
highest and most rugged. It is only 
about 120 feet lower than Mt. Whit- 
ney itself. 

That the top of the range looks 
like a confused jumble of peaks is due 
to the many transverse divides which 
lie between the rivers flowing to the 
west. When the great block of the* 
earth's crust which forms the Sierra 
Nevada was pushed upward, the east 



face of the range was nearly perpen- 
dicular to the height of probably 2 
miles, while the slope toward the west 
was so gradual that the whole top to a 
considerable distance from the eastern 
edge was very much of the same level. 
However, the slc^ was sufficient for 
the drainage to sedc direct courses to 
the California Valley. These water- 
courses have deepened into the pro- 
found canyons which intersect the 
western slope. They are somewhat 
regularly distributed from 20 to 30 
miles apart along the whole western 
slope. The cutting of the canyons has 
resulted in leaving high ridges some- 
what nearly midway between, which 
now form separate groups of moun- 
tains. These ridges themselves have 
been cut into numerous peaks and 
minor ridges by the tributary streams 
which flow into the greater streams of 
the deep canyons. Thus we have west 
of the main divide many minor groups 
of mountains, some of which are 
nearly equal in altitude to the peaks of 
the main divide itself. 

Many of the high peaks have a 
gradual slope from the south and 
southwest, while on the north and east 
their faces are sheer for hundreds and 
sometimes thousands of feet. The ab- 
rupt faces on the north are largdy due 
to glacial cirques. Remnants of the 
old ice sheet which once covered nearly 
the whole range still linger in these 
cirques, protected by the mountains 
from the sun and southern winds. On 
the east side the main divide peaks are 
nearly all abrupt. This is due to the 
original steep eastern face of the whok 
range. A few of the main crest peaks, 
and many of those to the west of the 
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main divide, are simply the higher part 
of a sharp ridge. A few, also, are 
precipitous on all sides. These, of 
course, are the most difficult to dimb. 

Mt Whitney, altitude 14,502 feet, 
is the highest mountain in the United 
Sates. It is one of the main crest 
peaks, but it is not so impressive as 
many of the others because of the high 
elevation of the whole range in its 
immediate vicinity, and also because 
it is surrotmded by many other peaks 
almost as high. It is one of the peaks 
which has a somewhat gradual slope 
on the south and south-west, and 
therefore is not very difficult to climb. 

A good trail leads to its foot on the 
southwest, but it requires a two or 
three days' journey by horse from the 
end of the nearest wagon road to 
reach the mountain. This trail stops 
at an altitude of 12,000 feet, leaving 
2500 feet which is overcome by about 
three miles of laborious climbing. Al- 
though this climbing is very tiresome it 
is in no manner dangerous. All one 
requires is strength and determination. 
The way up is over rocks, over part of 
which there is no well beaten trail, al- 
though the best course has been 
marked out by little rock monuments 
of three or four stones placed one on 
top of the other. 

The top of the peak is about a half 
a mile long and nearly as wide, some- 
what rectangular in outline and rising 
gently toward the east. The surface 
is rather rough with granite blocks, 
much weathered and lying very nearly 
as they have been weathered out. The 
top is reached at the southwest corner 
of the rectangle wh6re it is two or 
three hundred feet lower than the 



highest point, which is on the extreme 
eastern edge. The mountain is pre- 
cipitous, almost perpendicular, on the 
north, east and southeast. On the east 
and southeast it is absolutely sheer, so 
that a rock thrown from the edge will 
fall more than a thousand feet before 
striking. The view from the top is 
fine, although not so magnificent as 
from some of the other peaks, farther 
to the north. This is on account of the 
many high peaks which are in the dose 
vicinity. The range both to the north 
and south contains other peaks which 
rise within two or three hundred feet 
as high as Mt. Whitney itself. At the 
foot on the east lies Owens Valley with 
its desert conditions, made so by the 
Sierra range taking all the moisture 
from the west winds. In summer this 
valley is veiled with a purple haze, as 
are also the Inyo Mountains to the 
northeast pn the other side of the val- 
ley, some 20 miles away. In the valley 
to the southeast, and only 6 or 7 miles 
distant in a straight line, is Owens 
Lake, the largest body of water in the 
western side of the Great Basin. It re- 
ceives the drainage of the eastern slope 
of the .range for a long distance to- 
ward the north, and has no outlet. Of 
course it is a salt lake. 

To the west about 15 miles is the 
Great Western Divide, in which there 
are many peaks rising to nearly 14,000 
feet. The most prominent mountains 
in this range are the Keweahs. The 
Keweah group is a spur extending 
from the Great Western Divide for a 
short distance toward the east. There- 
fore it does not lie in the crest line of 
the Western Divide. Several of the 
Keweah peaks are 13,000 feet or over, 
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and the group makes an impressive 
spectacle. Between the eastern and 
western divide there is a wide forested 
valley, midway in which lies Kern 
River Canyon, a gorge 2000 feet deep 
and about 40 miles long. The valley is 
much cut up by short, steq) tributary 
canyons. 

Later, after the other principal fea- 
tures of mountains have been described 
and studied, there will be given a per- 
sonal account of the ascent of one of 
the more difficult peaks. 

The Passes. 

The Central Pacific Railroad goes 
through Donner Pass, at an elevation 
of 7150 feet. This is in latitude 39* 
19'. Within 75 miles south of Donner 
Pass there are 5 wagon roads across 
the Sierra. The most southern of these 
is the Sonora Road, which goes 
through a pass at an elevation of 9624 
feet. Then there is a stretch of 200 
miles with nothing but trails across 
the range. Within this stretch there 
are but two passes under 10,000 feet. 
Only a few of the trails crossing 
through the many possible passes are 
taken care of, and none of them are 
well graded. 

Some of the best known and most 
used passes are Mono, Mammoth, and 
Kearsargc. The elevation of Mono 
Pass is 10,600 feet, Kearsarge 11,823 
feet, and Mammoth about 9,500 feet. 
Through these different passes go 
many trails from the California Val- 
ley into the Mono and Owens Valleys 
on the east side of the range, several 
trails converging at each of them on 
the west side. 

The passes are all notches through 
the main divide cut out by glaciers. 



In some instances the highest point is 
a sharp ridge, but in others there is a 
considerable distance of nearly levd 
siu-face where the old glacier has worn 
out a rounded trough. 

The principal difficulty in reaching 
the passes is on the east side, where the 
ascent averages nearly 1000 feet to the 
mile. On the west side the ascent is 
usually gradual, being about 200 feet 
to the mile. On the east the summit 
must frequently be reached by much 
zigzagging, but on the west the trails 
lead almost directly into the notch. 
Glacier lakes are common on the sum- 
mit of the passes and in the gorges 
leading up on the east side. 

One of the best known and most 
used is Mono pass, through which var- 
ious trails from the California Valley 
go over to the Lake Mono region. 
These trails lead by the way of Yosem- 
ite and Hitch Hatchy Valleys, and 
points further north. They converge 
in the Big Tuolumne Meadows about 
10 miles west of Mono Pass and go 
through by a common trail to the 
Mono regions of the Great Basin. 
From the California Valley they lead 
up through the foot-hills along the di- 
vides between the rivers, the gorges of 
the streams being too narrow and pre- 
cipitous for building roads. Up 
through the foot-hills aiKl into the 
forest belt, there are frequent wagon 
roads; but these end by the time the 
middle of the forest belt is reached, 
and from here on into the moimtains 
there are no roads but horse trails. 

About where the wagon roads stop 
the trails drop into the valle)rs of the 
streams, which in that region are flat- 
floored. About the upper edge of the 
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forest belt the trails are frequently 
forced up out of the canyons because 
they become impassible, and from 
there to the summit follow through 
the meadows and old glacier valleys. 

The trails from Yosemite Valley are 
the most used of all those going 
through Mono Pass. There are two 
of them, and by either one it requires 
a two days' journey on horse back to 
reach Lake Mono, The trails pass up 
out of Yosemite Valley by climbing 
the 3000 foot wall, one at the north 
side and the other at the southeast end 
of the valley. Then they pass hrough 
the magnificant pine forest which 
covers the plateaus to the north and 
east. It is a day's journey on horse- 
back to the Big Tuolumne meadows, 
where there are fine camping grounds. 
The Tuolumne meadows are at an ele- 
vation of 8500 feet, and from there 
to the simimit of Mono Pass the 
ascent only averages about 200 feet to 
the mile. It is another day's journey 
to Lake Mono. 

The top of Mono Pass is nearly level 
for half a mile, about half as wide and 
gently rounded at the sides. Like the 
other passes, it is the bed of an old 
glacier, and remains to-day just about 
as the glacier left it. A good sized 
lake occupies the center, along the 
north side of which the trail runs. 
When the writer saw it during the 
latter part of July, the snowfields ex- 
tended down to the lake both on the 
north and the south and the trail was 
covered to a depth of 8 or 10 feet. 

The summit of the pass is just at 
timber line, as a few scattered white- 
barked pines bear evidence. They are 
dwarfed and crushed out of all resem- 



blance to trees by the mass of snow 
which lies upon them during winter. 

A short distance east of the lake, 
the level stretch comes to an end and 
the trail enters a deep, dark gorge 
which plunges downward at so steep 
an angle as to seem impassible. This 
gorge is Bloody Canyon, so named be- 
cause no animal passes up or down the 
trail which leads through it without 
receiving wounds on the legs and leav- 
ing the sharp rocks stained with blood. 

Mono Pass has been used for many 
years by the Digger and Piute Indians 
on their way to and from Yosemite 
Valley and the foot-hills on the west- 
em slope, where they made annual 
journeys to fish and gather acorns. 
It is now used by white men more than 
any other pass through the Sierra, be- 
cause it is the shortest and most direct 
route between the Mono Region and 
the California Valley. 

The canyon begins with a precipice 
whose sheer wall of 100 feet or more 
extends nearly across the pass and 
seems to block the way. But the trail 
leads down at the north side over a 
rocky steep, — a dangerous way where 
frequently the animals in going down 
must stiffen their legs and slide. Just 
below, the canyon is filled with snow 
from side to side to a depth of some 30 
or 40 feet. The trail goes over this 
snow bank, for there is no way around 
it. At the foot of the snow there is a 
deep, dark blue lake, the south half 
still covered with ice, out on to which 
a bank of snow extends, hiding the 
shore. 

There is just room enough for the 
trail between the lake and a high rock 
wall on the north side. When we get 
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around to the east side of the lake we 
find that it is held there in the gorge 
by a dike of harder rock which runs di- 
rectly across. The stream flowing out 
of the lake has cut a narrow passage 
part of the way down through the dike 
and rushes down the steep below in 
rapids. 

There are several of these lakes, one 
below the other, none of which fully 
thaws out until the late summer. The 
stream flows through them all, and 
below the last one cuts through a dike, 
the lower side of which is of such 
height that beautiful cascades are 
formed. 

In finding a way down the canyon 
the trail winds from side to side, 
crossing the stream a number of times ; 
sometimes it is over glaciated granite 
with a surface so smooth that it is 
dangerous to walk upon; sometimes 
it is over rough, angular blocks of 
stone, so sharp and jagged that ani- 
mals in passing stain them with blood 
from wounds on their legs ; sometimes 
it is over a rock slide where the small 
loose fragments roll down and com- 
pletely hide it ; sometimes down a zig- 



zag with turns so sharp that an animal 
almost has to bend its body in pass- 
ing them. 

The steep part of the canyon con- 
tinues for about 3 miles. Just below 
where it ends lies Lake Walker, a 
beautiful sheet of water about a half 
a mile long and a fourth of a mile 
wide. This is a moraine lake, the 
water being held back by a moraine 
which extends across the lower end. 

Although the canyon ends at Walker 
Lake, yet a deqp trough continues out 
on the Mono plain, made by the high 
lateral moraines which the old glacier 
pushed up to a height of several hun- 
dred feet. 

Where the trail strikes Walker 
Lake, it meets a wagon road, "and 
from there on the way is through 
and between the ranches along Walker 
Creek, the outlet of the lake and from 
which water is taken to irrigate the 
fields and pastures. Three or four 
miles farther on the wagon road be- 
gins to branch, and from there roads 
lead out to all parts of the Mono 
Valley. 
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PLAN FOR THE DENVER MEETING 

OF THE N.E.A. 
Denver * is a great convention city. They 
know how to entertain you. Colorado is a 
famous vacation land, delightful, healthful, 
and economical. The railway rates will be 
low, thirty dollars from Chicago, twenty-five 
dollars from St. Louis for the round trip. 
Make your plans now to attend the conven- 
tion July 5 to 9 and persuade friends to go 
with you. 



FORM N.E.A. PARTIES FOR DENVER, 

JULY 5 TO 9. 
School and Home Education advises the 
formation of special car and special train 



parties for Denver. The trip will take at 
least a day and a night on the road for most 
of us. This should be made use of for visit- 
ing, renewing old friendships and forming 
new ones among our fellow teachers. School 
AND Home Education will be glad to help any 
one having a nucleus of such a party to fill a 
car with classmates from your old school or 
fellow teachers from your old state if you 
care to announce your plans in the magazine. 
No charge will be made to N.E.A. members 
for such use of our columns. If a special 
trainload can be drawn together we will be 
glad to make the necessary arrangements if 
we can serve you in this way. If you are in- 
terested in this address N.E.A. editor, School 
AND Home Education, Bloomington, Illinois. 



UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 

Some twenty-five years ago the universities 
in many places started an extension move- 
ment. In the main this was an attempt to de- 
velop among the people better appreciation of 
literature, of history and of social sciences. 
The method followed was that of lecture and 
reading courses designed, as school study gen- 
erally is, to develop a cultural interest in life 
rather than to give immediate help to the peo- 
ple in their efforts to understand particular 
civic or other questions or to acquire skill 
and training for specific duties. This first tmi- 
versity extension work was an effort to im- 
pose a mental life of cultural interest on the 
people in addition to and apart from the other 
interests of their daily lives. It did not suc- 
ceed and has been almost entirely abandoned. 

Many of our state universities are now 
planning a service to the people requiring the 
development of an entirely new plan of ex- 
tension work. The old ideal is not necessar- 
ily abandoned that a wider mental life, se- 
cured by cultural training, should be the final 
result. But it is now felt that each individual 
must be helped to grow into this life by the 
stimulation of interests now active and by the 
giving of aid to powers for mental discipline 
which in the end each person must cultivate 
for himself. The plan does involve a much 
larger conception of the means available for 
culture training to those who have already 
taken a place in society and entered upon life's 
duties. The essential elements of that train- 
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ing, however, must include the disciplines of 
-language expression, mathematical reasoning, 
and historical judgments. 

It is interesting at this time to follow the 
steps of organization as they are being taken 
by leading universities. The work being done 
by Wisconsin University is especially sugges- 
tive. In this school the extension work has 
followed along lines developed by the Agri- 
cultural College to interest farmers in a study 
of scientific agricuUure. The teachers in this 
college had found it necessary to go before 
the farmers at county fairs, institutes, and 
even on the farm itself, and demonstrate that 
the university was doing work directly affect- 
ing farm methods and products, and was of- 
fering a training of immediate practical value 
to the farmer who took it. The other depart- 
ments of the university are now asked to ap- 
ply the results of their investigations to the 
actual problems of the state or of any of the 
people, and to develop means by which the 
artisan or manufacturer, the teacher or mem- 
ber of any profession may secure training of 
value to the further organization of his own 
work. 

The general scheme for this new departure 
in university extension was started in 1906. 
It includes four distinct ways of dealing with 
the public. 

I. Correspondence Courses of Study are 
given, including the work of all the depart- 
ments of the university, so far as practicable, 
and covering the widest possible range of 
grades of study. For instance, there are of- 
fered Regular College Grade Work; Special 
Advanced Work, High School and Prepara- 
tory Subjects; Elementary School Branches, 
and Special Vocational Studies. Over 1,200 
are enrolled in these courses this year. 
Among the members are laborers, apprentices, 
farmers, traveling men, skilled mechanics, 
salesmen, clerks, bankers, business men, home 
makers, club women, teachers, lawyers, 
clergymen, doctors, and civil officials. Three 
hundred and thirty are doing regular college 
work by correspondence. In the special voca- 
tional studies 266 take shop mathematics, 163 
electrical engineering, 139 highway construc- 
tion, 70 business administration, and 75 draw* 
ing. There are students in higher mathemat- 
ics, in ancient and modern languages, in nat- 
ural science, political science, etc. 

But the correspondence pupil has many dif- 
ficulties to overcome and often needs personal 
help. "The instructor is sent after his mailed 



instruction." The university provides for this 
by its Department II, Instruction by Lectures. 
Success in this way of reaching the people 
will depend on special qualifications of the 
lecturers for the work. They must be able 
to present their message in popular form and 
be qualified also to study the conditions and 
interests of localities and to so adapt them- 
selves as to reach their audiences intimately. 
The university finds there is need also of field 
organization by which the state shall be di- 
vided into districts each in charge of a super- 
intendent who shall co-operate with the peo- 
ple on the one hand, and the university on the 
other. When such sui organization can be se^ 
cured the lecture work will have an adequate 
opportunity to demonstrate its value. It 
would seem possible to attain this organiza- 
tion through the co-operation with the uni- 
versity of city and county superintendents of 
schools and of the principal teachers. 

There is opportunity for such a co-opera- 
tion of the public schools with the university 
in this extension work along the other two 
ways which the Wisconsin plan is attempting 
to provide. Department III of the present 
organization has charge of "Debating and 
Public Discussion," and Department IV of 
"General Information and Welfare." These 
two departments will in fact do the pioneer 
work among the people which is required to 
develop their feeling of need for a more 
systematic training of mind and organization 
of knowledge. The Department of Debating 
and Public Discussion collects and maintains 
loan libraries of books and periodicals relat- 
ing to questions of the day which are available 
upon application. It issues bulletins on spe- 
cial topics, and keeps in touch by correspond- 
ence or personal interview with civic leagues, 
town councils, library and school boards, 
farmers' and business men's clubs, high school 
and academy societies, and all similar organi- 
zations throughout the state. Some eighty- 
five high schools have used the opportunity 
this year to secure assistance and personal ad- 
vice in their study of questions for debate or 
of subjects for orations and essays, and 3,000 
people in various social and civic organiza- 
tions received assistance. 

The Department of General Information 
and Welfare acts as a medium between the 
great federal and state departments, national 
societies, and state universities on the one 
hand, and the people of the state on the other, 
in the use and interpretation of the many 
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special scientific bulletins and investigations 
which need to be brought within easy grasp of 
the people interested in the results, but who 
are not scientists. This need of a man behind 
the bulletin who is able to interpret the scien- 
tist to the citizen has been felt everywhere. 
Such a man must be one who in some way 
stimulates the citizen to train his power to 
think and to give attention to the work of 
thinking men. 

This Wisconsin plan is a much more ex- 
tensive and seriously considered attempt to 
reach the people with the influence of uni- 
versity training than has heretofore been 
undertaken. The work will be a success from 
a university point of view only by securing 
to the people in the end the culture of mental 
discipline, and thereby the power for better 
citizenship. Without this it will be a failure, 
however successful it may be in making eco- 
nomically efficient workmen or in opening out 
business opportunities. 



THE ILLINOIS SCHOOLMASTERS' 

CLUB. 

This clubs meets at Bloomington, February 
12 and 13, 1909, 

Friday evening will be given to a celebra- 
tion of the Lincoln Centenary. There will 
be a reception in the parlors of the Illinois 
Hotel at 6:30, followed by a banquet in the 
main dining room at $1.25 per plate. The ad- 
dress of the evening will be given by Hon. I. 
N. Phillips on "The Real Lincoln." In addi- 
tion there will be toasts and patriotic music. 

Saturday morning at 9 o'clock at the High 
School auditorium will be given an address 
by Judge McKenzie Cleland, of the Municipal • 
Court of Chicago, on "The Newer Justice." 
A full discussion will follow. 

R. E. HiERONYMus, Pres, 
A. H. HiATT, Sec.-Treas. 



LINCOLNIANA. 

The Case Library, Cleveland, sends out a 
list of Lincolniana on their shelves from which 
we select the following. The list is headed 
by this quotation from Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son's summation of the man in his oration 
on "Abraham Lincoln": 

"He is the true history of the American 
people in his time. Step by step he walked 
before them ; slow with their slowness, quick- 
ening his march by theirs; the true represen- 
tative of his continent; an entirely public 
man; father of his country, the pulse of 
twenty millions throbbing in his heart, the 
thought of their minds articulated by his 
tongfue." 

I. BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Lincoln, Abraham — Bibliography. A list of 
Lincolniana in Library of Congress, 1906. 

II. BIOGRAPHY. 

Arnold, Isaac N. Abraham Lincoln. 

Arnold, Isaac N. Abraham Lincoln and 
the Overthrow of Slavery. 

Atkinson, Eleanor. The Boyhood of Lin- 
coln. 

Binns, Henry Bryan. Abraham Lincoln. 



Brockett, L. P. Life and Times of Abra- 
ham Lincoln Including Speeches, Messages, 
Etc. 

Brooks, Noah. Abraham Lincoln. 

Carpenter, F. B. Six Months at the White 
House with Abraham Lincoln. 

Chittenden, L. E. Abraham Lincoln. 

Curtis, Wm. Eleroy. The True Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Fallows, Rev. Samuel. Abraham Lincoln. 

Gilmore, James R. Abraham Lincoln and 
the Civil War, Personal Recollections Of. 

Greeley, Horace. Abraham Lincoln. 

Lamon, Ward H. Recollections of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, 1847- 1865. 

Mabie, Hamilton W. Biographical and 
Critical Sketch. (Warner's Library.) 

Morgan, James. Abraham Lincoln .the Boy 
and the Man. 

Nicolay, J. G. John Hay. Abraham Lin- 
coln. 

Putnam, M. Louise. Children's Life of 
Abraham Lincoln. 

Rothschild, Alonzo. Abraham Lincoln — 
Master of Men. 

Schurz, Carl. Abraham Lincoln. 

Stoddard, Wm. O. Abraham Lincoln. 

Tarbell, Ida M. Early Life of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Tarbell, Ida M. Life of Abraham Lincoln. 

Thompson, D. D. Abraham Lincoln. 

Whipple, Wayne. The Story — Life of Ab- 
raham Lincoln. 

Whitney, Henry C. Life on the Circuit 
With Lincoln. 

Welles, Gideon. Abraham Lincoln and 
Wm. H. Seward. 

III. OTHER WORKS. 

Andrews, Mary R. S. The Perfect Tribute. 

Bancroft, Hon. George. Memorial Ad- 
dress, delivered before Congress 1866. 

Choate, Joseph H. Address on Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Cooper Institute Address, New York, Feb- 
ruary 27, i860. 2op. (Old South Leaflets No. 

107.) 

First Lincoln and Douglas Debate at Ot- 
tawa, III, August 21, 1858. 32p. Contains 
also Lincoln's Farewell Address at Spring- 
field, 111., February 11, i860. (Old South 
Leaflets No. 85.) 

Greeley, Horace. An Estimate of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

Inaugurals, March 4, 1861. March 4, 1865. 
(Old South Leaflets No. 11.) 

Political Debates Between Lincoln and 
Stephen A. Douglas. 

Pratt, Silas G. Anecdotes of Abraham Lin- 
coln. 

Selections from Speeches, Letters, etc., of 
"The President's Words." 

Speech at the dedication of the National 
Cemetery at Gettysburg, November 15, 1863. 

Tarbell, Ida M. He Knew Lincoln. 

Tributes From His Associates. Introduc- 
tion by Rev. W. H. Ward. 

Writings of Abraham Lincoln. Edited by 
Arthur Brooks Lapsley. 8vols. 

Complete Works, edited by J. G. Nicolay 
and John Hay. 2 vols. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS TO MEET AT 

CHICAGO. 

The program for the superintendents* sec- 
tion at Chicago, February 23, 24, 25, has been 
sent out. It covers a wide range of topics all 
of which are of interest to superintendents. 
Such an inclusive program limits discussion 
to a general survey of the present practice 
along all lines of school work. It assumes 
that the superintendents want to know what 
is being done rather than to discuss exhaus- 
tively the details of one or two movements 
for the purpose of determining proportionate 
values. From four to six papers are an- 
nounced for each session, the names appear- 
ing on the program are given below : 

On the topic: The Elimination of Waste 
in School Work, J. B. Richey, Superintendent 
of Schools, McKeesport, Pa.; Junius L. Mer- 
riam. Teachers College, University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia, Mo.; Walter R. Siders, 
Superintendent of Schools, Pocatello, Idaho; 
J. M. Greenwood, Superintendent of Schools, 
Kansas City, Mo. Discussion by Roland P. 
Falkner, agent in charge of School Inquiries, 
Immigration Commission, Washington, D. C. 

General Discussion: 

On the topic: Articulation of Higher Edu- 
cational Institutions with Secondary Schools, 
Stratton D. Brooks, Superintendent of 
Schools, Boston, Mass.; Robert J. Aley, De- 
partment of Mathematics Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. ; C. E. Chadsey, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Denver, Colo.; G. M. 
Philips, Principal of State Normal School^ 
West Chester, Pa.; Charles P. Cary, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Madi- 
son, Wis.; William E. Chancellor, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, South Norwalk, Conn. 

General discussion: 

On the topic: The Problem of the Delin- 
quent Pupil, Bert Hall, Truancy Department, 
Public Schools, Milwaukee, Wis.; Julia Rich- 
man, District Superintendent of Public 
Schools, New York City, N. Y.; John E. 
Gunckel, Newsboys' Association, Toledo Ohio. 

On the topic: The Schools in Relation to 
Character Building, Margaret McCloskey, 
General Supervisor of Schools, Newark, 
N. J.; Arthur D. Call, District Superintend- 
ent, Hartford, Conn.; Ella Lyman Cabot, 
Member of the Massachusetts Board of Edu- 
cation, Boston, Mass.; William L. Tomlins, 
New York City; John W. Abercrombie, Pres- 
ident of University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, 
Ala. 

General Discussion : 

On the topic : Industrial Education, Kenyon 
ButterfielcL President of Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College, Amherst, Mass.; Eugene 
Davenport, Dean, College of Agriculture, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, 111. ; Elmer 
Ellsworth Brown, U. S. Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation, Washington, D. C. ; Edwin G. Cooley, 
Superintendent of Schools, Chicago, 111. ; Jesse 

D. Burks, Chairman of Committee on Place 
of Industries, Teachers Training School, Al- 
bany, N. Y. General discussion led by Ernest 

E. Balcomb, Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, Stillwater, Okla. 



On Wednesday evening there will be a joint 
session with American School Hygiene Asso- 
ciation with the following program: 

1. The Necessity for Departments of Hy- 
giene Within Board of Education.—William 
H. Maxwell, Superintendent of Schools, New 
York City. 

2. Hygiene of . the Public Playground.— 
George R Johnson, Superintendent of Play- 
ground Association, Pittsburg, Pa. 

3. The Evil Influences of School Conditions 
upon the Health of School Children.— Woods 
Hutchinson, M.D. 

4. A Plea for the Systematic Annual and 
Universal Examination of School Children's 
Eyes, Noses and Throats. — Fra^k Allport, 
Professor of Clinical Opthalmology and Otol- 
ogy, Northwestern Medical School. 

The round table programs of Thursday 
morning are : 

(a) Round Table of State and County Su- 
perintendents. Leader, J. B. Aswell, Presi- 
dent of the State Normal School, Natchi- 
toches, Louisiana. 

1. The worth of a Trained County Superin- 
tendent, — Francis G. Blair, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Springfield, 
III.; T. H. Harris, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Baton Rouge, La, 

2. Is the Employment of Untrained Teach- 
ers the Cause of the Result of Low Salaries? 
— ^David Felmley, President of State Normal 
University, Normal, 111.; V. L. Roy, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Avoyelles Parish, La. 

3. The County Superintendent's Duty to the 
Untrained Teacher in the Service. — ^J.Y. Joy- 
ner. State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Raleigh, N. C. ; R. L. Jones, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

4. The Question of Agreement upon the 
Fundamental Group of Statistical Items 
Which Shall be Uniform for all the States. 
— H. C. Morrison, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, New Hampshire; E. C. 
Bishop, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Lincoln, Neb. 

5. The Re-Organization of the Library of 
the Bureau of Education with a View to 
Make it an Agency for Effective Co-Opera- 
tion with Pedagogical Libraries Throughout 
the Country. — Elmer Ellsworth Brown, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education; P. P. Claxton, 
Professor of Science and Art of Teaching, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

6. Forestry in the Schools. — ^W. N. Clifford, 
Southern High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

(All speakers are limited to five minutes. 
No papers will be read. Speakers in the gen- 
eral discussions limited to three minutes.) 

(b) Round Table of Superintendents of 
Larger Cities. Leader, W. M. Davidson, 
Superintendent of Instruction, Omaha, Neb. 

Topic: The Next Step in the Course of 
Study — ^Elimination and Simplification for 
Enrichment. 

Discussion opened by F. B. Dyer, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio, and C. 
N. Kendall, Superintendent of Schools. In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 
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General discussion led by John R. Kirk, 
President of State Normal School, Kirksville, 
Mo. ; A. E. Winship, Editor Journal of Edu- 
cation, Boston, Mass.; Joseph H. Hill, Presi- 
dent of State Normal School, Emporia, Kan. ; 
Giarles E. Chadsey, . Superintendent of 
Schools, Denver, Golo. ; John W.. Cook, Presi- 
dent of State Normal School, DeKalb, 111.; 
John A. Whiteford, Superintendent of 
Schools, St. Joseph, Mo.; C. F. Carroll, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Rochester, N. Y. ; C. 
G. Pearse, Superintendent of Schools, Mil- 
waukee, Wis,; William H. Hatch, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Oak Park, 111.; Reuben P. 
Halleck Principal of Boys* High. School, 
Louisville, Ky. 

(c) Round Table of Superintendents of 
Smaller Cities. Leader, Vernon L. Davey, 
Superintendent of Schools, East Orange, N. J. 

1. Industrial Training. — O. I. Woodley, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Passaic, N. J. 

(a) In Grammar Schools. — A. C. Thomp- 
son, Superintendent of Schools, Auburn, N. Y. 

(b) In High Schools. — ^Joseph M. Frost, 
Superintendent of Schools, Muskegon, Mich.; 
Carleton B. Gibson, Superintendent of 
Schools, Columbus, Ga. 

(c) In Vocational Schools. — ^Wilbur F. 
Gordy, Superintendent of Schools, Springfield, 
Mass. 

2. The Ward School Principal. — Milton C. 
Potter, Superintendent of Schools, Dist. i, 
Pueblo, Colo. 

(a) His Necessary Training Before and 
After Appointment. — S. O. Hartwell, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

(b) How Can He Be of Most Service? — B. 
E. Nelson, Superintendent of Schools, Racine, 
Wis. 

3. The Problem of Slow Pupils — How to 
Handle Them. — Otis Ashmore, Superintendent 
of Schools, Savannah, Ga. 

(a) In the Elementary School.-^A. A. Mc- 
Clure, Superintendent of Schools, Yuma, Ariz. 

(b) In the High School. — E. S. Dreher, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Columbia, S. C. 

Note — '(.a), (b), and (c) are five minute 
papers. 

At the last General Session, Thursday af- 
ternoon. The Functions of a City Training 
School will be discussed by John W. Withers, 
Teachers College, St. Louis, Mo.; and The 
Call of the Nation to the Public Schools, by 
Samuel P. Orth, Member of Board of Educa- 
tion, Qeveland, O. 

The Nationarl Society for the Scientific 
Study of Education will discuss "Education 
with Reference to Sex." This discussion will 
be based on the Eighth Year Book which has 
been prepared by Dr. Charles R. Henderson 
of the University of Chicago. 

The Society of College Teachers of Educa- 
tion, will discuss — Observation and Practice 
Work in University Departments of Educa- 
tion, by Professor David S. Snedden, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York; 
Professor Frederic R Farrington, State Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin, Tex., and Professor 
Walter B. Jacobs, Brown University, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 



The Conference of State Superintendents 
of fjducation, will discuss — The Ways in 
Which the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion can be Made More Effective as a Central 
Office of Information Respecting Comparative 
School Legislation and Administration, and 
What Are the Next Steps to be Taken in the 
Direction of Uniformity as Regards a Central 
Group of Educational Statistics? 



J. L. McBRIEN'S NEW WORK. 

The efficient State Superintendent of Ne- 
braska for the last four years, J. L. McBrien, 
has been appointed director of the new Uni- 
versity Extension Department of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. He has had special oppor- 
tunities to learn the educational needs of the 
people in different sections of the state, and 
is in full sjrmpathy with the plan of taking the 
university to the people as a means of per- 
suading them to take its training. 

During the past three years he has done a 
great university extension work with a large 
number of high school teachers in the state. 
The certification act of 1905 raised the qualifi- 
cations of high school teachers. To save the 
professional lives of many who were teaching 
successfully in these schools, a correspond- 
ence course of study was planned and carried 
out by the State superintendent. About 700 
teachers availed themselves of the opportunity 
and a great number were thus enabled to meet 
the requirements of a life certificate. 




A COMMON SENSE VIEW OF THE 

MIND CURE. By Laura M. Westall. 

Published by Funk and Wagnall's Company, 

New York, Price, 75 cents. 

This little book is evidence of a return from 
the miraculous to the natural by psycho-ther- 
apeutists in their practice of healing by 
mental suggestion. Until the inter-relaticJn of 
physiological with psychic activity is better 
understood there will be differing notions of 
the mental healing process and differing 
schools of practice at war with one another. 
From the teachings of Christian Science to 
those of physiology there is a gap wide enough 
to accommodate several of these schools. 
Christian Science is healing by miracle, pure 
and simple, as it appears to the physiologist. 
The psycho-physiologist seeks to discover the 
point of contact between the psyche and its 
physical instrument and to discover by scien- 
tific processes of investigation just how the 
psyche uses its instrument, and how the in- 
strument, in turn, reacts upon the psyche. 
Modern thought is not in sympathy with the 
explanation of Christian Science, nor with 
that of the psychologist who would make the 
physical organism the source and substance of 
mind. Too little is known about the nervous 
system to speak with scientific accuracy of its 
power or want of power to generate thought. 
The weight of psycho-physical authority favors 
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the conclusion that the nervous system is the 
instrument of the power that thinks. There 
certainly seems to be some fjower other than 
brain-cells that makes words and registers 
them in these cells. 

It is the evident belief of the author of this 
book that there is such power, and that this 
power can educate the nervous system to pre- 
vent and to cure diseases of the body to a 
much greater extent than was thought pos- 
sible in the past. The practice of this school 
of psycho-therapeutists has been as successful 
in healing the sick as has Christian Science or 
faith cure under any other name. It has the 
additional recommendation that it is in har- 
mony with the known laws of Science and 
seeks to work in accordance with these laws. 

The book is, in a sense, a record of the 
process by which the author gave to herself a 
vigorous healthy body in place of one that was 
the source of much discomfort and uncertain 
service. It contains much information about 
the nervous system that, reader will find es- 
sential if not already known, and the sugges- 
tions of how to use this information in restor- 
ing one's self to health will add to the value 
of the book^ to those who need help. It 
does not claim that one's mind can perform 
miracles upon the body. It can learn to use 
the nervous system, to the limit of that sys- 
tem in restoring the body to health. 

TALES OF OLD ENGLAND IN PROSE 
AND VERSE. By Marion Florence Lan- 
sing. i6mo. Cloth. i8o pages. Illustrated. 
List price, 35 cents; mailing price, 40 cents. 
Ginn and Company, publishers, Boston, New 
York, Chicago. 

Between fairy tales and stories of romance 
lies a fruitful field of English literature. 
"Tales of Old England," a parallel volume to 
"Fairy Tales" and suited also to children of 
the third, fourth, and fifth grades, is made up 
of the best stories from this field. These are 
tales of local tradition and have an actual 
setting. 

With "Jack the Giant Killer," "Jack and 
the Beanstalk," "The Children in the Wood," 
"Tom Thumb," and "Dick Whittington," have 
been grouped tales less familiar but equally 
entertaining. Childe Rowland rescues his sis- 
ter Burd Ellen from Elfland, and Robin 
Good fellow comes from Fairyland to play his 
merry pranks on sober country folk. King 
Alfred and Harry Tudor stand for royalty 
moving in disguise among the common peo- 
ple. Humorous stories in verse and prose, 
such as "Get Up and Bar the Door" and 
"King John and the Abbott," and heroic bal- 
lads like "Sir Patrick Spens," make up a col- 
lection of stories which have been told to chil- 
dren ever since the time when bards and 
story-tellers wandered from town to town. 
These versions come from the earliest printed 
chapbooks. 

JOHNSON'S SONGS EVERY ONE 
SHOULD KNOW. Edited by Clifton 
Johnson. Goth, square, 8vo., 208 pages. 



Price, so cents. American Book Company, 
New. York, Cincinnati, and Chicago. . 
A collection of 200 favorite songs for gen- 
eral use in schools and homes. This is an 
especially attractive volume, both in make-up 
and in contents. The selections are charac- 
terized "by a vigorous and easily caught mel- 
ody, and are never complicated or involved. 
They can all be sung by persons of ordinary 
musical knowledge and can be played readily 
by such persons on the piano or organ. In 
shorty the collection is unusually well adapted 
to stimulate a love for good music, not by ef- 
fort and serious study, but by the simple 
charm of the songs themselves. 



CHAMBERLAIN'S STANDARDS IN ED- 
UCATION, INCLUDING INDUSTRIAL 

TRAINING. By Arthur Henry Chamber- 
lain, B.S., A.M., Dean and Professor of 
Education, Throop Polytechnic Institute. 
Cloth, i2mo., 265 pages. Price, $1.00. 
American Book Company, New York, Cin- 
cinnati, and Chicago. 

This book is written from the industrial 
point of view. The i>roblems of modern edu- 
cation are taken up in such a manner as to 
make them understood by those without the 
school as well as by those inside of it, and 
the treatment shows clearly the relation of 
the school atmosphere to the life of the out- 
side world. Simple and clear in statement, 
only the great issues of education are dealt 
with. It is the aim of the author not only to 
interest and instruct, but to inspire to further 
study and thought on the part of the reader. 
Realizing fully the inadequacy of present-day 
school training, the weaknesses in our courses 
of study, and the lack of balance between 
school and home life and conditions as they 
exist in the commercial and industrial world. 
Professor Chamberlain has produced a book 
that will be welcomed by teachers. He has 
given exhaustive study to educational prob- 
lems, and is an authority on all phases of in- 
dustrial and technical education. 



THE STORY OF CHICAGO AND NA- 
TIONAL DEVELOPMENT. By Eleanor 
Atkinson. 

Edited, amplified and carried down 
to date by the editorial staff of the World's 
Chronicle, of Chicago, will be reproduced 
with rich and accurate illustrations as a serial 
in the 1909 issues of that excellent little mag- 
azine of current events. The work is in- 
tended to afford the reader a general grasp of 
the ideas and forces which have produced 
such a surprising civic development, and to 
enable the general student of social progress 
to form just estimates of the factors which 
make for industrial and commercial progress. 
It is written for upper grade students in ele- 
mentary schools and its original production 
met with such success among educators that 
the company has been compelled to reproduce 
it in this amplified form. 
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EDUCATIONAL SURVEY. 



The Chicago 

School 

Situation. 



Chicago has killed one 

superintendent and 

disabled another by 

over-work. This is 

bad economy in the use of able men. 

Such men are not plentiful enough to 

justify such waste. 

The cause of it all, and of some 
other evils in elementary education in 
that city is the defective organization 
of the system. Want of organization 
arises from failure to establish a suf- 
ficient number of departments in the 
system and to place at the head of each 
a competent expert ; then to give him 
freedom, and hold him responsible for 
results. There are too many fingers 
in this educational pie to produce an 
edible bit of pastry. There is too much 
"Educational Democracy" in the 
schools and in the Chicago air to make 
it possible for any consistent line of 
policy to be pursued effectively. Su- 
perintendent E. G. Cooley is a prince 
of organizers and a ruler of men, in 
the best way — that is by convincing 
their reason. Men who have not rea- 
son can never be ruled; they have to 
be bossed. The educational depart- 
ment of Chicago needs a strong, 
straight dose of one-man power who 
is a born ruler of men. She has had 
the man but has so hampered his 
power that only his manly sense of 
duty to stay by an important work un- 



dertaken has kept him in his place — 
until his iron frame refuses longer to 
bear the strain. 

It is too late in our civilization to 
discuss the necessity of one-man power 
in conducting any great enterprise. 
The need of that is conceded. Thi§ 
one-man power must be an all-around 
man in the first place, and he must be 
a power : then give him room. 

Shall mind rule in the mind's affairs, 
or shall maudlin sentiment control? 

Superintendent Cooley has been ever 
held for results, but ever hampered in 
producing them. He has never known 
whether he would receive the needed 
support of his Board in the execution 
of the plans which the Board has ap- 
proved. What condition is this for a 
man to work under who imdertakes to 
bring order out of the chaos in which 
"Educational Democracy" had en- 
gulfed the school system, and from 
which it was snatched by the drastic 
measures of another man of power 
who, by good fortune, came to the 
head of the city government? 



Modern civilization 
What Shall the justifies its claims to 
Schools Teach? be civilized on the 

ground that its educa- 
tion and aims are humanitarian,— the 
welfare of institutional life. Until 
America arose to the riank of a na- 
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tion, training and instruction of the 
young in institutionalism was limited 
to the few. The elements of educa- 
tion, necessary to the mechanics of a 
simple life, were all that the masses 
were supposed to need. Every nation 
was ruled by an aristocracy of intel- 
lect, dependent largely for its exist- 
ence upon aristocracy of birth. 

Since the establishment of our re- 
public there has been a growing sense 
of the need of educating the mass of 
the citizens in the history and needs of 
the institutions of our civilization; 
since the majority rule of the electors 
is the governing power of the country. 
The free school system of America has 
grown to its present proportions in 
response to the people's consciousness 
of this need. This is a fundamental 
and a pressing demand if a govern- 
ment of the people, for the people, and 
by the people shall g^ve freedom to all 
of its citizens. How can the people's 
schools so educate the young that they 
will seek to make a government by the 
people minister to the general welfare? 
We are now at another parting of the 
ways on our nation's journey toward 
efficient free government. It is one of 
the critical periods of our history, the 
outcome of which will determine in a 
large measure the economic and indus- 
trial freedom of the people. 

Fifty years ago the schools sought 
to train and instruct the minds of the 
young. Now the purpose of the re- 
formers seems to be to inform the 
mind instead of instructing it, and to 
train the nervous system. We are 
again approaching the Gradgrind seg- 
ment of the spiral ascent of hu- 
man evolution when facts are more 
sought after than power by our 



schools, and the training advocated by 
both high and low in business and pol- 
itics must be of the t)rpe of the appren- 
tice to a trade of the olden time, with 
a higher record, perhaps, for scholar- 
ship, but with little training in logical 
thinking and alertness of mind. "The 
schools must give a new education for 
the farmers," we are told, and a dif- 
ferent one, it would seem, to the chil- 
dren of the manufacturer, etc. 

It is said that "for a score of years 
the schools have been training and in- 
structing and have trained and in- 
structed no one." The remedy for 
this is a "practical education," one 
looking to some specific vocation. 

Now, it is true that for more than 
two decades instruction has given the 
student little power and training has 
resulted in little skill; but would it 
not be well to look into the efficiency 
of our instruction and training before 
demanding a new education ? 

The history of the development of 
our public schools suggests reasons for 
their inefficiency. The people have paid 
liberally for school houses and fur- 
nishings, but the weightier matter of 
demanding more competent, instruc- 
tion has been neglected. There was a 
time when Mathematics, Reading, and 
Language were taught by scholarly 
men and women in many of the com- 
mon schools of the country, and these 
teachers were an inspiration to the ca- 
pable boys and girls. Their purpose 
was to instruct the mind by awakening 
its power to think to a conclusion in 
its study of facts. Abraham Lincoln 
is a brilliant example of a multitude 
of boys who early got interested in 
thinking. Nature made him capable, 
and an environment adapted to the se- 
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rious disposition of his mind did the 
rest. What might have been the result 
if he had been crammed with facts and 
exams through a long course in the 
common schools and college of recent 
years is matter of conjecture. But he 
is an illuminating example of the value 
of early serious thinking, and of the 
interest that it awakens in the pursuit 
of knowledge and power. 

A humanitarian education is of in- 
finitely greater worth to the sovereigns 
of this country who can take it than is 
a commercial training. The children 
who have graduated from a large ma- 
jority of our high schools during the 
last two decades might be able to 
achieve success perhaps, in the indus- 
tries or in commerce, if taken firmly 
in hand and held to rigid discipline, 
but the men who must be able to lead 
the thinking for the country are not 
growing in the ratio of our popula- 
tion, and the strongest of them are of 
the oldest generation now living, with 
some notable exceptions. Will a new 
education that seeks primarily to train 
for the farm and the shop be the best 
nursery for those to whom the nation 
must look for safe pilotage of the gov- 
ernment through great crises? The 
great pilot has appeared and taken the 
helm when a vital crisis has come, it is 
true, — and the people say he has been 
sent by a Divine Providence. Cer- 
tainly the schools have not done much 
to bring him. These pilots have all 
been men who learned to think early in 
their education. Who are the men in 
the Congress of this government who 
are able to think through the problems 
of our institutions, and carry the solid 
and serious minded yeomanry with 



them? Lincoln could do it on the eve 
of the overthrow of our government, 
and Roosevelt was able to do it when 
we were on the verge of a financial 
revolution. But Lincoln did not come 
to power early enough to prevent a 
bloody civil war, and Roosevelt has 
only begun the work in establishing 
"the peace of justice" among the con- 
tending interests in our industries and 
finance. 

The schools should set the child of 
capacity, at an early age, upon the 
road to straight thinking. There are 
many children naturally capable who 
become arrested by the non use of their 
native power. The field of sense has 
become so extended and varied that 
the young minds follow the line of 
least resistance in their lives, and never 
experience the pleasure that Lincoln 
found in early learning to think. Not 
all children can become thinkers. Only 
a few will achieve high power ; but the 
less able will be the better for the 
school that seeks to so train and in- 
struct them. The value to the nation 
of a system of free schools that has 
this for its commanding purpose is be- 
yond estimate. 



Formal 
Discipline. 



Again the question of 
formal discipline is 
coming into the arena 
of discussion. When 
psychology was in its elementary stage 
and separate, independent faculties 
made up the mind, we were taught 
that each faculty by special training 
could attain to a special power. Mem- 
ory, for example, could be educated, it 
was believed, as a unit of power, and 
so attain a superior ability to remem- 
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ber all things. So of the other facul- 
ties, each grew by exercise : the more 
exercise the greater power, without re- 
gard to the object toward which the 
power was directed. This came to be 
known as formal discipline — ^that is, 
establishing and training specific forms 
of mind action without regard for the 
content that was to furnish the mind. 

This was crude psychology which 
resulted in false practice. When the 
crudeness of the psychology became 
recognized the practice of instructing 
and training the mind went out with 
the coming in of a brain psychology 
that made much of the logic of statis- 
tics, which logic has for its basis the 
doctrine that one mind- function aflfects 
another only in so far as they both 
have the same cell action in the brain. 
This seems to leave as much to be de- 
sired as did the original crude psychol- 
ogy. It seems as if it is yet too early 
in our voyage of psychological discov- 
ery to trace the influence of one mind- 
function upon another, through the 
finer articulations of the nerves in the 
brain, or to speak with certainty of the 
mythical character of formal disci- 
pline, in the only sense in which that 
term has been used for half a century 
by the well informed public. 

Alexander Meiklejohn, of Brown 
University, has defined formal disci- 
pline — ^as the writer has always under- 
stood it-:— in the Educational Review 
— February — ,as follows: 

"It is one of the tasks of education 
to so train the mind that it will do well 
the work of thinking. In order to ac- 
complish this it must select those kinds 
of mental activity which seem most 
fundamental and important for the life 



of the student. It must then make 
such selection of studies and must pro- 
vide such a teacher that the student 
practiced in these forms of .thinking 
shall make ready use of them as well 
as possible in new situations which are 
his opportunities for achievement." 

Certainly such instruction and train- 
ing will produce a mind (provided it 
have a good strand of inheritance be- 
hind it), that will be recognized by ev- 
eryone as educated. Until an authen- 
tic map has been made of the infinite 
variety of articulations of the cortex 
which accompany the educative activi- 
ties of the mind, as it seeks to realize 
itself by the efforts such an education 
suggests, we may trust that the brain 
will continue to obey the directions of 
the mind and do its necessary work in 
helping the boy to become a man; 
which becoming is the natural aspira- 
tion of ev^ well-born child. 



Washington, 

Lincoln, 

Roosevelt. 



Washington, Lincoln 
and Roosevelt have 
been three distinctly 
different personalities 
who have won the approval of the 
mass of the common people in this 
country at three distinct crises in the 
history of the Great American Repub- 
lic. Through the people's faith in 
them and through that alone, each of 
these men in his time has been able 
to do his appointed task. In none 
of these three crises did the leaders of 
the respective political parties, nor 
even the ablest and most patriotic of 
these leaders in all parties, join in fol- 
lowing with zeal the people's chosen 
leader. Some of the bitterest foes of 
each were those of his own political 
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household. But for the commanding 
patriotism of able public men of all 
parties who had or had not come to 
leadership the people's leader must have 
failed for want of organized support. 
This was especially true of Lincoln. 

Washington depended for such sup- 
port upon a Congress which until the 
critical period of the adoption of the 
Constitution was past, harbored nests 
of traitors. He was personally hated 
and publicly libeled and traduced by 
the representatives of different influen- 
tial groups of citizens. John Fisk, 
during the present generation, has 
been the first to make known to the 
people of America the true George 
Washington whose greatest political 
achievement was securing the adoption 
of the present Constitution by the Con- 
stitutional Convention. 

Lincoln's most dangerous foes were 
always those of his own party. Not, 
indeed, until his chosen family of ad- 
visers had learned to bare their heads 
^ in tKe presence of the repeated revela- 
tions of his superior wisdom and per- 
sonal greatness, did he feel secure that 
they all would stand faithful to the 
trust he was compelled to repose in 
them. The dastardly crime of Wilkes 
Booth silenced for all time the slander- 
ous tongues which, had he lived, would 
have hounded him through the trying 
period of the reconstruction of the 
Union. 

The greatness of Washington's 
achievements were unknown to his 
contemporaries. Time was needed to 
give the perspective in which itheir 
greatness stands revealed. Now they 
rise like Pike's Peak, as one ap- 
proaches the mountain range from the 
plains of Colorado. 



Lincoln has come to his own even 
in the generation that knew him as a 
circuit rider of the courts of central 
Illinois. Not only the state and the 
nation, but the world has recently 
resounded with paeans of his praise, 
and laid their tributes of love upon his 
grave, at the hundredth anniversary 
of his birth. 

Roosevelt is the third, but not the 
least of this great triumvirate. A 
widely different stamp of man than 
either of the others. There was no 
man, in America at the time who could 
have done what George Washington 
did. There was certainly no other 
man in America who could have ac- 
complished what Abraham Lincoln so, 
gloriously performed in the crisis of 
our war for the Union. There is no 
man in America, as every informed 
person not gangrened with personal 
malice knows, who could have done 
what President Roosevelt has done 
during the last seven years to lay the 
foundation deep and strong of institu- 
tional justice in this nation. 

Americans, as individuals, — all who 
are worth counting — ^stand for justice 
and fair-dealing as between man and 
man. But in our institutions, whether 
political, financial, industrial, com- 
mercial, and even in some phases of 
our educational life, we lie and steal, 
rob and betray, play the hypocrite and 
even murder not only those who stand 
in our way but we kill the helpless 
and the innocent in our mad rush for 
power and money, using institutions as 
our instruments of attack. 

Our institutional world is "The 
Brocken," as Goethe pictures it in the 
First Part of Faust. It is the pande- 
monium of Milton's hell. An offense 
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that would be punished by death if 
committed by an individual, is con- 
doned and even justified, when com- 
mitted by an institution. 

Roosevelt undertook to erect a tem- 
ple of justice in this pandemonium and 
there enthrone the blind goddess who 
should smite with a whip of scorpions 
every offender, however great or pow- 
erful or of high repute who dares to 
profane her name. 

This is the new work this new world 
of America has entered upon under the 
leadership of our third great presi- 
dent. He has not been enshrined in 
the hearts of the people by his martyr- 
dom, and may the good Lord forefend 
that disaster to the cause he has so 
faithfully served and will continue to 

serve. 

Without the support of the honest 
yeomanry of our land even Roosevelt 
could have done nothing. What he 
has done is the beginning of a new 
epoch, and his successor is in full sym- 
pathy with the administration that has 
now come to an end, and of which he 
has been an important part. A new 
act now begins in our latest national 
drama. How it will end cannot be 
foretold. What can be foretold is that 
if the president and the people shall be 
of the same mind justice will more and 
more prevail. 

We may learn from this brief sur- 
vey that if this republic is to come to 
its own it will not arrive through the 
assistance of the politicians — "men 
who set private advantage above the 
public welfare." Patriotic public men 
there are in this country, and have ever 
be^n, and their name is legion, but 
none of them ever hounded George 
Washington, nor Abraham Lincoln, 



nor Theodore Roosevelt. The poli- 
ticians are of the class well named 
"America's undesirable citizens." They 
are crowded into places of power to be 
used by some of our institutions to ex- 
ploit their interests under the lead of 
wily experts in the use of legal phrase- 
ology. Some of them have not yet 
received the recognition they hope for, 
and are seeking advancement by casti- 
gations from Theodore Burton in Con- 
gress, and Theodore Roosevelt in the 
executive office. 

What I wish to say is that the low 
moral estimate of our social, political 
and business institutions among the 
people at large, has resulted in the 
election by the people for years of a 
large number of less desirable and 
wholly undesirable citizens to repre- 
sent our interests in our political insti- 
tutions. It has been taken for granted 
that every institution, public or corpo- 
rate, will be corrupt and the people 
continue to send representatives whom 
they know to be corrupt. Institutional 
life in its many forms is the controlling 
power of the nation. The individual is 
a weakling compared with the giant 
corporation. With institutional life 
honey-combed with corruption disas- 
trous failure stares our government in 
the face in the near future. 

With Washington the object was to 
organize a government by the people 
that might result in the freedom of all 
of the people if the people would have 
it so. 

With Lincoln the object was to pre- 
vent a divided house from falling by 
removing the cause of the division. 

With Roosevelt the object has been 
to prevent a more fatal division of the 
house against itself by enthroning jus- 
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tice in our institutional life, and com- 
pelling all men and all associations of 
men to obey her laws. 

The opinion has prevailed that the 
institution, whether public or corpo- 
rate, has no soul. The opinion which 
must be made to prevail is that every 
institution has a soul and that it shall 
get busy and keep busy working out 
its salvation by insuring to every man 



a square deal in his struggle for ex- 
istence. 

With an able and patriotic and de- 
termined president and a public opin- 
ion as determined, the galled repre- 
sentatives in our halls of Congress will 
think less of defending their dignity, 
and more of achieving a dignity that 
will need no defense. 



KENTUCKY'S SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

BY J. G. CRABBE, STATB SUPERINTENDENT. 



The recent session of the General 
Assembly was a notable law making 
body which may be well styled the 
"Educational Legislature." Ken- 
tucky's needs and demands may be 
presented by the following which is 
from a report by the Department of 
Education to that l^slature: "What 
seems to argue most for Kentucky's 
educational progress, is the pub- 
lic sentiment that is everywhere in the 
Commonwealth demanding better con- 
ditions. The colleges and higher in- 
stitutions of learning throughout Ken- 
tucky have become zealous advocates 
of improved rural school conditions. 
Men and women in every walk and 
condition of life are clamoring for bet- 
ter schools in rural Kentucky. Busi- 
ness men who heretofore have failed to 
connect material progress with educa- 
tional progress, have opened their eyes 
to the fact that these go hand in hand, 
and so are urging with much enthusi- 
asm broader and more liberal educa- 
tion for all the children in Kentucky." 
The present school system of Ken- 
tucky may be summarized under three 



heads: the rural schools, graded 
schools, and high schools which are 
further classified as city and county 
high schools. The 1908 session of the 
General Assembly passed an act pro- 
viding that each county of the state be 
the unit for taxation. It provides for 
a county tax which is mandatory and 
for a sub-district tax. It provides that 
each county be divided into 4, 6 or 8 
educational divisions, that one trustee 
be elected for each sub-district, that 
the trustees of the sub-districts form 
division Boards of Education, and 
that the chairman of these various di- 
vision boards form a County Board of 
Education together with the county 
superintendent who is ex-officio chair- 
man. This system of taxation and su- 
pervision is a long forward movement 
for the public schools. 

Any subdistrict, town or city of the 
fifth or sixth class may provide for a 
graded school by voting for an adva- 
lorem and poll tax which is limited as 
to amount. Various legislatures have 
also by a special charter established 
numerous special* graded schools. One 
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or more of these graded schools are in 
operation in nearly every county of the 
Commonwealth. In cities of the first, 
second, and third classes there shall be 
and in the fourth class there may be 
maintained a separate system of public 
schools under control of a City Board 
of Bdiication at which all children be- 
tween the ages of 6 and 20 residing in 
the city may be taught at public ex- 
pense. Before June, 1910, there shall 
be established in each county of the 
state at least one county high school to 
which all common school graduates of 
the county shall be admitted without 
charge. Compulsory laws are in force 
which compel all pupils of school age 
to attend school regularly. 

The Department of Education is 
placed at the head of the school system 
of the state. It is a center of educa- 
tional thought and activity, a clearing- 
house for educational ideas, a forum 
for the open discussion of proposed 
legislation affecting the schools. It is 
the place where educational sentiment 
should be crystallized. The duties of 
the state superintendent are many and 
varied. He is Chairman of the State 
Board of Education; he is Chairman 
of the State Board of Examiners; he 
is Chairman of the Board of Regents 
of the State Normal Schools; he is 
president of the Normal Executive 
Council ; he is a member of the Board 
of Trustees of the State University. 
He prepares a uniform course of study 
for the common schools and also a 
uniform course of study for the 
County High Schools. In his super- 
vision of the schools of the state he is 
assisted by a county superintendent in 
each county. He comes in direct com- 
munication with each teacher and 



school official of the state by means of 
personal and circular letters and bulle- 
tins which are issued from his office. 

State certification is under the man- 
agement of the State Board of Exam- 
iners, composed of the state superin- 
tendents and two educators of the 
state appointed by the superintendent. 
Uniform questions for the various ex- 
aminations are prepared by the board. 
The state issues three kinds of certifi- 
cates, a State diploma, good for life; 
a State certificate, good for eight 
years, and may be renewed; and 
county certificates of three classes. 
The professional training of teachers 
is provided for by two State Normal 
Schools and by a Department of Edu- 
cation in the State University. The 
State Normal Schools, although still in 
their infancy, are spreading a gospel 
of higher education to every county of 
the Commonwealth. Many of the 
rural schools of the state are being 
taught by teachers who have received 
this professional training. These 
state institutions are authorized to is- 
sue with the approval of the State Su- 
perintendent, certificates of qualifica- 
tion to students satisfactorily complet- 
ing the course of study. The laws 
also make it mandatory for every per- 
son before they engage in teaching to 
hold a certificate stating that they have 
been in attendance at the teachers' in- 
stitute for not less than five days in the 
county in which they are to teach. 

The plan for the ideal educational 
system which is now in the course of 
formation provides that every school 
even to the remotest sub-district in the 
most distant mountain county shall 
have an equal chance with schools of 
more favored location. Every sub-dis- 
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trict has equal consideration by the 
county board. Each pupil completing 
a required uniform course of study 
for these rural schools gains free ad- 
mission to a County High School 
which is located within the borders of 
his home county. Upon his gradua- 
tion day he is awarded a certificate of 
qualification which admits him, with- 



out examination, to the State Normal 
Schools, to the State University, or to 
private and denominational colleges of 
this and other states. The consensus 
of educators, of practical school men, 
of the press, of business men, of the 
rural population, of all people of the 
state is that now we are instituting a 
revival of learning in Kentucky. 



SOME THOUGHTS ON THE RETARDATION OF PUPILS IN 
THEIR STUDIES AND HOW TO MINIMIZE IT.* 

BY J. M. GREENWOOD. 



There is no very definite, technical 
educational vocabulary in use in this 
country, and this fact creates much 
confusion in popular discussion. A 
term used in one system of city schools 
may have an entirely different mean- 
ing in another city of equal size not a 
hundred miles away. Seldom do two 
school men, except in the same system, 
attach the same meaning to a term that 
both may use in a public discussion of 
the same subject. In this paper I shall 
use the word "Retardation" in a tech- 
nical sense and to signify a subnormal 
rate of movement by a pupil in com- 
pleting a prescribed amount of school 
work in a definite portion of time. The 
work that is assigned to a pupil, or a 
class, is either new business or unfin- 
ished business, either of which is ex- 
pected to be completed by a given time. 
The expressions "reviewing studies," 
"going over the work," or being "put 
back in classes," have had a tolerably 
fixed school meaning among teachers, 
parents and pupils from time out of 
mind. In order to appear semi-scien- 
tific, the word "Retardation" has been 

*Read at Cbicaffo Febraaiy 23, *09. 



quite recently plucked out of physics 
and is now made to do duty in indicat- 
ing the rate of speed that a pupil makes 
when, for any cause, he is hindered or 
delayed in his studies, thereby causing 
him to lose time. In a potential sense, 
however, a pupil may be regarded as 
an unorganized, or partly organized, 
mass of humanity, supposed to move 
over a definite part of a subject in a 
given time at a uniform or variable 
velocity, owing to rough places on the 
track, or up-grades on some of the 
curves. Consequently the pupil's speed 
may be uniform, accelerated, or re- 
tarded, owing entirely to the circum- 
stances or conditions of motion. How- 
ever, I disclaim, at the outset, any in- 
tention of laying down a law too large 
for the subject and applying it to the 
pupif before he reaches a point in his 
progress prior to any beginning in his 
studies. Children of foreign birth 
have not been included in this paper 
because so far as I have observed, 
those who have received instruction in 
another country have made very rapid 
progress in all their school work, 
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sometimes covering three or four 
grades in a year in our schools. 

Consequently, "Retardation" dealt 
with in this connection has simply to 
do with the pupil's progress in his 
studies as a pupil, after he is once reg- 
ularly installed as a pupil in school. It 
does not take into account his age, en- 
vironment, and such other accidental 
qualities of his condition, except inci- 
dentally in studying and in explaining 
his history as a member of the family 
or social group. If his parents deem 
it wise to keep him out of school until 
the compulsory law would force him 
into school, then the question of re- 
tardation or acceleratioi) would begin 
soon thereafter to operate. By forcing 
a pupil into school as soon as a certain 
number of revolutions of the earth 
around the sun has been made, is not a 
proper starting point for investigating 
whether a pupil is able to keep up with 
his classmates, or falls behind them. 
Retardation, except in a very re- 
mote way, is not one of years, months, 
and days; but one of educational ve- 
locity after one starts to school and it 
should be estimated on his rate of 
speed through his studies. 

It may be the very best thing for a 
child to be kept out of school till it is 
eight or ten years old rather than to 
start it in at six. I can conceive of 
such a thing, because I place good 
health foremost. When a child 'shall 
start to school is a question of expedi- 
ency and of balanced judgment. It 
frequently happens that the child that 
is put to school work later in life 
moves forward with an accelerated 
velocity unknown to those who step 
just so far each year. Furthermore, I 
am clearly of the opinion that there is 



not so great danger in keeping chil- 
dren out of school till they are eight 
or nine years of age, as there is in put- 
ting them into school at five or six; 
pY-ovided, they can have a good place 
to play and run about out doors and 
grow strong and vigorous. After a 
pupil is once entered in school, no dif- 
ference what his age may be, and he 
does his work in the time allotted to 
his class, or in a shorter period, that 
pupil is not retarded in his studies, and 
should not be so counted. The school 
is not a race^track upon which all four, 
five, or six years olds must be brought 
and started out at the same time, and 
all who do not thus start, or reach the 
goal, at the same moment, must be 
classed as retarded. Children never 
have developed that way, and I ven- 
ture the assertion that they never will. 

As our courses of study are made 
out in all institutions of learning, the 
time element figures as the dominant 
factor in all of them. It is tolerably 
well known how much time will be re- 
quired for the elementary, the high 
school, the college, or the university 
pupil to complete a prescribed course 
of study. If it happens that he cannot 
keep up with his classmates for any 
reason, and he must devote a longer 
period of time to it, he is certainly re- 
tarded. This is so clear that I do not 
believe it is susceptible of any other 
interpretation. 

However, from some recent reports 
that I have read, the basis for retarda- 
tion is the age of the pupil instead of 
his mental and physical attainments. 
By this system of measurement, all pu- 
pils, say from six to seven and one- 
half years, belong by necessity to the 
first grade, and so on through the other 
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grades or forms. This may be called 
the official schedule. If it should so 
happen that the one older than the lim- 
its prescribed should be found in an- 
other group, he is retarded, and is 
therefore slow or behind in his class 
standing. Mind growth can not be 
measured that way in advance. 

Theoretical Distribution of Pupils in 

the Grades Compared With the 

Actual Distribution. 

There is such a thing abroad in the 
land as building a theory and then 
hunting for facts to prove that theory. 
Some years ago I called attention to 
the fact that in the best organized sys- 
tems of city schools in this country the 
ages of pupils in any one grade, owing 
to various causes, varied from five to 
eight years, and occasionally as much 
as ten years ; but that a large per cent 
of the pupils in any one year's work 
from the lowest primary to the fourth 
year class in high school, would be of 
the mean average age as demanded by 
the organization; that mean average 
counted for little when each should 
count one. In a year or two after this 
announcement was made public, a few 
city superintendents instituted similar 
investigations, and every investigation, 
whether in a large city or a small one, 
has confirmed what I had found to ex- 
ist in my own field of work. Each 
year the Superintendents' Reports in- 
dicate an increasing interest in the 
problems of school organization and' 
the distribution of the pupils by age in 
each grade, and this same kind of 
classification holds good in all techni- 
cal and higher institutions of learning 



even including the military and naval 
academies. 

Just at this point is a very serious 
sociological question involved ; whether 
all the pupils in a class, or grade, 
should be practically of the same age, 
say not more than an extreme limit of 
two years, is the best possible condi- 
tion for the pupils themselves. In the 
German schools the age limits in the 
same cla$s are not quite so pronounced 
as in this country. Frankly, I do not 
believe that there is a common measur- 
ing unit that can be applied to either 
the power or the intelligence of chil- 
dren or grown people when the revo- 
lution of the earth on its axis is taken 
as the unit of measurement. While 
exact and vigorous compulsory laws 
would perhaps decrease .the maximum 
spread in the ages of the pupils in each 
grade, the general effect would not all 
be on the right side of the balance 
sheet. But with the elastic system of 
promotion in vogue in nearly all well 
organized schools in our country, there 
is no valid reason why over-aged or 
under-aged pupils should be kept 
marking time in any class or grade if 
they can do the work in a higher class 
or grade. Elastic promotion will, if 
liberally used, help to equalize, adjust, 
and smooth out irregularities. With 
a rapidly increasing schoor population 
where conditions are unstable and the 
citizens are leaving the rural districts 
to live in town, no very definite conclu- 
sions can be drawn from school statis- 
tics except to indicate a general trend. 
The depopulation of the rural school 
districts in many states bears striking 
testimony to the fact that the Ameri- 
can people are lively movers. 
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What is Meant by the Promotion of a 

Pupil? 

From forty leading cities in the 
United States I have replies to this 
question. Promotion of a pupil in one 
city means a very different thing from 
what it does in another. In a majority 
of the cities, a pupil who has done ac- 
ceptably a half year's work is pro- 
moted once, and if he does a whole 
year's work he is promoted twice; in 
other cities, again, if he does a year's 
work he is promoted once, and if he 
does only a half year's work he is not 
promoted, because the unit for promo- 
tion is a full year's work ; but in other 
schools that are organized on four 
terms per year, a pupil may be pro- 
moted at the end of each ten weeks. 
Then there are irregular or special 
promotions which need not be consid- 
ered in this connection. 

As one reads of promotions in 
school reports, it is seldom clear just 
what is meant unless one knows pre- 
cisely the practice of each city. There 
ought to be an educational nomencla- 
ture so that one knows, when examin- 
ing school statistics, what value to at- 
tach to each statement. When one 
reads that out of a total enrollment of 
272,311 pupils, 183,977 were pro- 
moted, it would be more satisfactory 
to know whether the number pro- 
moted did a full year's work or 
whether some did it, and others com- 
pleted only a half year's work. I sub- 
mit that it would be more intelligent 
in making up the school statistics each 
year to give the number who did the 
whole year's work, two-thirds of a 
year's work, a half year's work, and so 
on, in order that we may have a uni- 
form standard of measuring the pu- 



pil's progress through a school system, 
since a promotion may mean anything 
from the fourth of a year's work to 
a full year's work under the prevailing 
system of book-keeping. In the Ger- 
man elementary schools, if a pupil does 
a year's woric according to the sched- 
ule, he is promoted once, and it is esti- 
mated that ninety per cent of the 
pupils do this work, and are thus pro- 
moted. 

A Special Investigation of the Prog- 
ress of 1957 Pupils Through 
School. 

Just before the close of school in 
June of last year, I made a special in- 
vestigation of the individual histories 
of 1,517 pupils who completed the ele- 
mentary course in the Kansas City 
schools, and of 440 pupils who had 
completed the elementary and also the 
high school course, thus making a total 
of 1,957 different pupils. There were 
1,581 of the elementary pupils but 64 
were not present on the day the report 
was handed in. The elementary pupils 
included 682 bo)rs and 899 girls, and 
of the high school graduates 149 were 
boys and 291 girls. Of the element- 
ary pupils, 325 had attended kinder- 
garten — ^most of them for the full 
term, but under the Constitution of 
Missouri no money can be used for the 
education of children before the age 
of six, hence, no time in studies was 
gained by attending kindergarten. 
Neglecting the kindergarten time, the 
investigation showed that of the 1,957 
pupils, 231 had completed thp ele- 
mentary course in less than seven 
years, 895 in seven years, 59 in seven 
and one-half years, 557 in eight years, 
18 in eight and one-half years, and 189 
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in nine years. Throwing these items 
into simpler form we find that 12 per 
cent completed the elementary course 
in less than seven years, 46 per cent in 
seven years, 3 per cent in seven and 
one-half years, 28 per cent in eight 
years, i per cent in eight and one-half 
years, and 10 per cent in nine years. 

Now since the course is seven years 
in the elementary schools, it is only 
necessary to deal with those who re- 
quired more than seven years to com- 
plete the course, and to ascertain the 
reasons for overtime in doing the 
work. It will be observed that the 
number who completed the elementary 
course in eight years is counted as be- 
hind time, although they number 616 
out of a total of 823. That is, all the 
pupils except 207 out of 1,957 com- 
pleted the elementary course from six 
to eig*ht years, while 207 required 
more than eight years to do the pre- 
scribed work. But I deem it pertinent 
to this inquiry to make a classified list 
of those who took more than seven 
years for the elementary work, because 
this exhibit throws a good deal of light 
on the topic under consideration. Each 
individual case was carefully investi- 
gated and placed in one of the follow- 
ing groups: 



1. 
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having^ to work - 
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lack of Interest in studies 
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defectire speech 
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9. 
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it 


no reason assig-ned 


35 



An analysis of this table leads me 
to conclude that sickness is the most 
potent retardation factor when schools 
are elastically graded ; that the removal 
of parents from one school district to 
another is two-thirds as strong as the 
retardation caused by sickness; that 
the present system of holding back 
classes or pupils to review certain 
studies is half as strong as a retarda- 
tion as is sickness; and all the other 
factors are very small in comparison 
with these three essential factors. I 
await further investigation along the 
lines indicated. 

Summary. 

1. That children really old enough 
to attend school regularly and of aver- 
age intelligence will do the work of the 
elementary schools on schedule time, 
whatever that time may be. 

2. That the greatest hindrance is 
sickness, which by intelligent medical 
supervision may be materially de- 
creased. 

3. That a system of more careful 
examination and of placing children in 
classes where they properly belong 
when they are changed from one 
school to another, would greatly lessen 
the second item. 

4. Efficient and progressive teach- 
ing is the correct remedy for. the sec- 
ond and third. 

5. The other items are merely inci- 
dental, and must be treated accord- 
ingly. 
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THE DARWIN CENTENARY.* 

BY FRANK A. MANNY, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 



The contrast between the birth sur- 
roundings of Lincoln and Darwin 
bom on the same day is very marked. 
Turn from the rude Kentucky cabin 
to the "large, square, substantial look- 
ing house known as the Mount" over- 
hanging the steep bank of the Severn 
in the old British town of Shrewsbury. 

Both the Lincolns and the Darwins 
are of old English stock but in the lat- 
ter family there were conditions which 
are of great importance in preparing a 
young man for certain tasks. So long 
as one has the immediate roots of his 
life in contact with original soil — with 
nature itself — ^the more inheritance he 
has of what other men have accom- 
plished the better it is for the work he 
has to do. Lincoln was born in the 
midst of nature and he never severed 
his connection with her. He also had 
a remarkable power of assimilating 
and using what other men had done. 
Darwin was farther away from the soil 
at the start, but he resolutely set him- 
self the task of keeping close to the 
life of nature. His inheritance and 
environment gave him many tools — 
his grandfather Darwin had been one 
of the most advanced thinkers of his 
day and a poet as well — his grand- 
father Wedgewood the great potter, 
by his strenuous efforts, out of the 
very earth itself wrought the famous 
glazed porcelain and in "the darkest 
days of industrial art and decorative 
handicraft in modern England * * * 
succeeded in turning the current of 
natural taste and creating among us a 

*An assembly ezerci8e at the Weivtern State Normal 



new and distinctively higher type of 
artistic workmanship." The father 
was a physician in Shrewsbury — one 
of those rare men who anticipated in 
his practice the common sense of the 
better methods of today which recog- 
nize that health and disease are prob- 
lems of both mind and body — ^not of 
either by itself. An older brother had 
a little chemical laboratory in the gar- 
den tool house in which Charles as a 
boy had opportunity to woric. This 
was considered sheer waste of time by 
the head of the school which he at- 
tended where he worked faithfully at 
Latin and Greek but was counted as 
below the average standard — ^perhaps 
what here we would count as about a 
C— . 

So you see that Darwin had the ad- 
vantage of being accustomed to associ- 
ation with people who had fairly well 
trained minds and who had interest in 
practical problems, beyond what was 
usually found at that time. It is hard 
for us to think back with any clearness 
to the conditions in schools and in 
thinking a hundred years ago — since 
history began perhaps no single cen- 
tury has changed more the world's 
thought and probably no single man 
has done more in that century to help 
men to think more accurately, deeply 
and nobly than the one we celebrate, 
Charles Darwin. 

I make much of the social inherit- 
ance which came to this man because, 
while he rightly came to count these 
advantages as assets to be used and 

School, Kalamazoo. By Frank A. Manay. 
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their possession as reason for more 
exertion on his part, there was a time 
in his youth when he decided that his 
father would leave him enough money 
to enable him to live without working 
for himself and that for this reason he 
would never practice the profession he 
was then studying — ^that of the physi- 
cian. With due deference to what 
came to him directly from other men 
it is fortunate that he felt and came to 
see in time that the source of what 
society has worked out depends for 
stability and reinforcement upon 
man's direct relations to nature. He 
was an ardent collector of birds' eggs 
and other objects. He enjoyed tramp- 
ing, riding and hunting. He says that 
at the university of Cambridge he used 
to place his shooting-boots open by his 
bedside when he went to sleep so th^t 
he would not lose half a minute in put- 
ting them on in the morning. The in- 
terest in physical life today which 
makes football, basketball, baseball, 
cross country runs a large factor in 
growing life — which has changed the 
ideal of young women from a lan- 
guishing, love sick creature ready to 
faint on a second's notice to the hearty 
wholesome girl who can ride, walk, 
swim, handle unusual animals and par- 
ticipate in dissection with scarcely a 
qualm — this interest is a part of the 
reaching back into the life of nature 
where our foundations rest. It is this 
that makes the most thorough lover of 
the city understand how what the city 
does for mankind in progress is only 
attainable through the farm boys and 
girls who pour their life into it and 
those pillars of society the farmers 
who feed the world. 



But the laboratories of men far 
away from the farm are giving back 
the means to reach new standards of 
sanitation — ^new means of communica- 
tion — ^new ideals of the rights of the 
soil— of the physical forces of life as 
great powers with which we are to co- 
operate and which we no longer expect 
to enslave and subjugate as did the 
Spaniards the natives and resources 
of the New World. This marks a 
great step forward in the march of 
freedom — ^worthy to be considered in 
the same breath with the work of 
Washington and Lincoln. 

It has been said that "the history of 
progress is a record of the gradual 
elimination of waste." Slavery is al- 
ways a waste and those who aid in 
bringing us from mastership and slav- 
ery to participation and co-operation 
are real emancipators. The history of 
education shows us how men, in their 
efforts to become free and at the same 
time to live safely, went back in the 
renaissance to the life of the Greeks 
and Romans, then in the reformation 
to the conditions that they supposed 
were characteristic of the earlier 
church, but when they honestly fol- 
lowed this impulse it lead them straight 
to two sources^ — ^to the study of them- 
selves, first of all of men's minds and 
bodies and later of what is called child 
study, and to the study of nature. 
What Bacon, Comenius, Locke, Rous- 
seau and a host of others strove. for 
came to a focus in the life of this Eng- 
lish youth and despite ill health and 
other limitations he threw himself into 
the great need that gradually opened 
to his vision and pressed so far into 
the realm of the problems of mental 
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and physical life that we can scarcely 
write the history of any part of the 
century's progress in freedom of 
thought or freedom in understanding 
and using natural forces without tak- 
ing account of him. And yet Darwin 
has been misunderstood, abused and 
maligned as few others have been. 
Men who have been forced to change 
their positions by what he did have 
used their new powers to attack what 
next he sought to work upon. Even 
today when the most conservative, inr 
telHgent elements in society are using 
the tools he furnished them there are 
occasional murmurs and misrepresen- 
tations. 

^ One of the chief purposes of educa- 
tion is to enable us to see large sec- 
tions of life in some great relation so 
that we need not be compelled to work 
out eich step laboriously by itself. 
This is one of the meanings of evolu- 
tion. It is not merely that the rela- 
tions of species of plants and animals 
are secfn in a new light. Their courses 
are seen in growth — constant growth, 
and this idea has been carried over into 
other fields — ^lang^age is not some- 
thing fixed but a growth, and even the 
prattliiig' baby is found to have had a 
part in its changes. School is not a 
place in which to finish education, for 
with this idea comes light to under- 
stand the meaning of infancy — ^the pro- 
longation of the period of infancy is 
no longer seen as an evil but as a most 
preciou^' asset. Flower becomes fruit 
only that it may as seed re-enter the 
ground and repeat the process on a 
higher plane. Man is baby and boy 
both to enjoy to the full those periods 
of life without over pressure from the 
past or future — constantly growing — 



having life and that more abundantly, 
and becoming more- open minded or 
free on through adult life, so that the 
term "grown-up" will become a mis- 
nomer. 

It is in the field of religion that the 
world has had its greatest battles. 
What we most treasure is to us most 
sacred and naturally least .open to 
change. The prophets of old — Savon- 
arola, Huss, Luther, Wesley, (to come 
no nearer to our own times) have 
never wished to destroy but they have 
striven to reduce the waste in life. 
Men have risen up against them be- 
cause the waste associated with the 
serviceable was counted sacred in it- 
self. A man cannot afford to give up 
a good until he has found a better, but 
unfortunate is the man who sets him- 
self above the greatest of the past and 
holds to the past because it is the past 
and not because it has sacred work to 
do in the present. If John Wesley 
with his clear insight into the needs of 
his present, indicated by the great use- 
fulness of the Methodist church ever 
since, if he were with worthies of his 
type in a postition to testify, I believe 
that they would welcome Darwin to 
their ranks as having carried on their 
work and placed religion upon a higher 
and more adequate plane. To obey 
one's conscience is no more a duty than 
to enlighten one's conscience, and Dar- 
win standing for both these aspects 
of the higher life brought so many 
phases of life into relation that men as 
never before saw the meaning of life 
and rejoiced in it. How did he do it? 
That is more than can be told in many 
days, but there are a few factors that 
ought not to be overlooked. 

In the first place he tried to see 
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things as they are and to do this they 
must be seen in the great chain of cir- 
cumstances which brought them about 
and with reference to the equally sig- 
nificant possibilities which they may 
lead to. When a boy, an old man in 
Shropshire who knew much about the 
rocks showed Darwin the erratic 
boulder "the bell stone" in Shrews- 
bury and speaking of a similar rock in 
North England he said that **the world 
will come to an end before any one will 
be able to explain how this stone came 
where it now lies." Darwin says, 
"This produced a deep impression on 
me and I meditated over this wonder- 
ful stone. So that I felt the keenest 
delight when I first read of the action 
of icebergs in transporting boulders 
and I gloried in the progress of geol- 

ogy." 

It is this tendency to meditate upon 
things which is significant. You re- 
member that Parsifal failed when he 
first came into the presence of the graij 
to ask the question that was needed 
and so the suffering king and court 
were doomed to continue in their suf- 
ferinfg. Darwin asked what the thing 
he saw meant. Any day one can see 
the diflference there is in life because 
some one has asked the right question 
of a circumstance and has gained the 
use of a more serviceable meaning, 
A few years ago at the graduating ex- 
ercises in a normal school the speak- 
er's desk was awry. As the class filed 
in one member of the faculty said to 
another, "Of the hundred students 
who pass that stand there is just one 
who will see that difficulty and remedy 
it." The second teacher looked sur- 
prised but watched and nearly at the 
end of the line came a strong, graceful 



six footer. In a perfectly natural way 
he turned from the line, readjusted the 
stand and took his seat. His life dur- 
ing the last ten years has shown that 
same rare ability to see the meaning in 
a situation which is needed to improve 
it. 

Together with Darwin's great 
power to get at the significance and 
possibilities of situations that have 
been before men's eyes for ages he 
showed a remarkable interest in wrong 
interpretations. As a boy he worked 
out the details of cases in which men 
saw certain circumstances and jumped 
to a conclusion on the basis of their 
prejudices rather than of what was in 
the situation. Thus he tells how a man 
whom his father, the doctor, was try- 
ing to help to overcome a passion for 
intoxicating liquors would not believe 
that the doctor was a total abstainer, 
for a man in his employ had seen a 
maid prepare for the doctor every 
evening after dinner a large glass of 
gin and water. The truth was that he 
drank a glass of hot water in which 
the maid put a little cold water. Dar- 
win was constantly gathering infor- 
mation of cases in which the wrong 
meaning was . taken and often tena- 
ciously held to. By meditating upon 
these he gatliered courage and insight 
which enabled him when greater mat- 
ters were at stake to ask the needed 
questions without: hesitation and to ac- 
cept no answer unless it met more dif- 
ficulties in the situation than others 
were able to meet. 

Students preparing to teach must 
spend much time upon the study of 
method ; — ^the five formal steps in 
teaching — preparation, presentation, 
comparison, generalization and appli- 
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cation are important tools to acquire, 
but the best suggestions we have of 
method are those of scientific method 
as it has been developed in the natural 
sciences, and nowhere can this be 
studied and meditated upon to better 
advantage than in the life, letters and 
works of Charles Darwin. Teaching 
is an important division of the world's 
activities — it is only when the teacher 
is "only" a teacher that he becomes 
insulated and circulation ceases. • Then 
he carries nothing to others and noth- 
ing vital comes to him. We need as 
do all other workers to see the large 



relationships of life. Teaching was 
never more honorable in the eyes of 
men than it is today because never be- 
fore were men so free in thought and 
action. It is our work to feed, im- 
prove and pass on the torch until it be- 
comes successively lamp, gas, electric- 
ity and we know not what next, — ^not 
merely to keep it alive. All honor to 
him who was neither founder nor fin- 
isher of this freer and more stable life 
but was rather one who saw things as 
they are as best he could and aided 
them to find their most serviceable 
work and do it. 



THE SCHOLAR'S RETURN. 

(Wm. EUery Leonard in the May Century.) 

Robin, give another chirp in the apple tree! 
Robin, come and pull a worm and cock your 
head at me I 

After all the weary quest up and down the 

lands — 
Castles on the green hills, sphinxes in the 

sands, 
Cities by the river-lights, bridges far away — 
Here again and home again, nevermore to 

roam again, 

Here again today! 

After all the pedant zest in among the books — 

Parchments old, and red and gold, in monas- 
tic nooks. 

Hie and hoc, and Languedoc, Caxtons, Elze- 
virs— 

EI ere again and back again, nevermore to 
pack again, 

After years and years! 

After playing connoisseur at a painted wall — 
Pea-green damsel, purple ma'm'selle, king, and 

seneschal, 
Saintly soul and aureole, ruin and morass — 
Here with eyes to see again the haycocks 

down the lea again, . 

Lounging in the grass! 

Robin, give another chirp in the apple tree! 
Robin, come and pull a worm and cock your 
head at mel 
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MATERIALS OF TEACHING 

A Department Devoted to Discussions and Reports of Schoolroom 
Work and of Sources of Experience and Opportunities for Expression 
A'uailabU in Teaching, J$ Conducted by Geo. Alfred Brown 




Taking Care of Bright Pupils. 

I have been much interested in vis- 
iting in several cities some grammar 
school buildings to which stronger and 
brighter children from a number of 
other districts are assigned and in 
which a special course is followed in- 
tended to carry the pupils over the last 
two years of the grammar grades and 
the first year of the high school in 
two years' time. The test used in se- 
lecting pupils from the sixth grade to 
attempt this mastery of three years' 
work in two is one mainly of language 
power. The sixth grade child who im- 
presses the teacher as bright has a 
ready grasp and a good memory of 
words. This power brings to the pu- 
pil a constant flow of ideas and a wide 
range of interests which are, perhaps, 
more or less temporary and superficial. 
To be strikingly bright, however, the 
pupil must possess also the power for 
a somewhat sustained attention. With 
some of the bright pupils this may be 
in the. main but a power of attentive 
interest. Pupils less bright, but with 
a greater power for self determined 
attention and a fixed purpose to mas- 
ter school work, may take the lead 
even though somewhat lacking in lan- 
guage power. This class of distinctly 
purposive pupils supplies an excellent 
influence in any school and one that is 
often particularly helpful to a class of 
brilliant students. 

In these special grammar schools 



which I have visited the most success- 
ful dass work that I saw was in the 
languages, — English, Latin and Ger- 
man. The work in algebra, though 
good, was not entirely satisfactory and 
the history still less so. The pupils did 
not seem to have the interest and ap- 
preciation of value in these subjects 
which they found in language work. 
To these bright children literature and 
rhetoric were the inspiring subjects, 
and grammar was of interest as giving 
power to construct rhetorical forms of 
expression. 

It must be considered as yet an open 
question whether more rapid progress 
over the usual course of study, or a 
more intensive study of subjects, is 
best for these bright classes. Unless 
we have teachers of special power to 
direct intensive study for the purpose 
of developing the children all round, 
rather than as specialists, schools do- 
ing three years' work in two are meet- 
ing the needs of bright children better 
than can be done by individual promo- 
tions. 

So long as the course of study pro- 
vides only for fixed units of work, 
progress through the course being de- 
termined by the credits received for 
these units, there is little opportunity 
to determine the value of intensive 
study of subjects attractive to the chil- 
dren. Such an intensive study would 
be pursued for the purpose of nourish- 
ing the growth of character. This re- 
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suit comes when the thought aroused 
by the study touches the springs of 
conduct in a way to form or to trans- 
form one's sense of power to do defi- 
nite things, or of purpose or convic- 
tion as to the character of one's aims 
and actions. It manifests itself in the 
life of the pupils as a greater power 
for self-determined attention and in 
the organization of some kind of defi- 
nite purpose for each study. As yet, 
so far as I know, there is no guiding 
and conscious purpose on the part of 
teachers to reach such a result as this. 
In individual cases they discover pu- 
pils who have in some way been so in- 
fluenced. In these cases the relation, 
sometimes, is almost that which of old 
existed between the disciple and his 
chosen intellectual or spiritual master. 
This is certainly a dramatic movement 
in the educational life of individual 
pupils, but as a conscious aim of the 
school there can be no attitude of per- 
sonal discipleship. 

Professor William James, in his 
"Talks to Teachers on Psychology," 
warns teachers of the difiiculties and 
dangers in attempting such an inten- 
sive study of subject matter as will 
reach the springs of conduct through 
the function of knowledge. He does 
this because he frankly confesses that 
psychology has as yet discovered no 
guiding principles in this field of the 
relation of knowledge to spiritual life. 
Psychology, as a descriptive science, 
records the revolution in conduct 
which a radical change of conviction 
produces, but it is able to give no ex- 
planation of the process which will 
make it possible to escape such a radi- 
cal change by means of an educational 



evolution. The school, however, is 
life, and it must meet as best it may 
the conditions of life. The conscienti- 
ous teacher can not shirk duty because 
of difficulties and dangers. Disciple- 
ship is a better condition than a rud- 
derless drifting in the "stream of con- 
sciousnss," and better, perhaps, than a 
fixed order of habitual reactions. 
Knowledge is always related to con- 
duct in some way, though at times it 
may seem to affect only formal man- 
ners. I would raise the question here 
of the possibility of pressing some 
subjects in the elementary grades, such 
as language, perhaps, to the point of 
conscious mastery by the pupils for dis- 
ciplinary value on life and thought. 



The Eastern Ii^unois Normal. 

The five state normals in Illinois 
give color to the statement that there 
is no normal school, there are only 
normal schools. Each is very distinc- 
tive in plan of work. The Charleston 
school not only maintains a high 
standard of scholarship, but it gives 
regular or parallel college courses in 
mathematics, languages, science, etc, 
of the first two college years. Its stu- 
dents who go to college are prepared 
to enter on junior year work in the 
subjects taken. This is a more speci- 
fic credit relation to the State Univer- 
sity than the general acceptance of the 
normal school course as equivalent to 
two years of college work. With its 
four year class this school demon- 
strates the great teaching power of its 
faculty and the larger amount of work 
that students can do who come to 
school with a definite purpose for 
study. This class enters from the 
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eighth grade of the elementary school 
in the country district or small town 
and completes in four years the regu- 
lar four year high school course and 
two years of college work. There are 
three terms in each year, and in each 
term the work of a half year of high 
school or college is accomplished. 
There is not the same freedom for 
electives allowed since these students 
must take, besides the academic sub- 
jects required by the university, psy- 
chology, pedagogy, and nine months 
of observation and practice school 
work. 

The modem school with its wide 
range of subjects and S3mapathetic 
touch with the finer qualities of htunan 
nature requires teachers disciplined in 
mind and heart. It is, perhaps, a he- 
roic stand for the normal school to 
take, when accepting students directly 
from the district schools, that the prin- 
cipal work of its four years' course 
shall be advanced academic training 
rather than teachers' courses in com- 
mon school branches and high school 
work. In most cases it is only on the 
basis of such a training that the power 
to teach can be acquired, though a few 
have the teachers' instinct in such 
measure as to make good with less. 

Little of the class work that I saw 
in the normal school was concerned 
with the material or methods of com- 
mon school teaching. In psychology 
the students were considering the facts 
observed with regard to their own pro- 
cesses of mental life, and seeking to 
bring together enough of these facts 
to enable them to determine definite 
relations in a particular process. It 
was the disciplinary work in observa- 



tion and thinking of our best college 
classes. The class in "The Teaching 
Process" was dealing with aims 
and methods in their history and the- 
ory. The experience of those in the 
class who had taught was drawn on to 
give clearness to the ideas presented in 
the lesson. This was definitely profes- 
sional work. 

One class in English literature vis- 
ited was making a most delightful 
study of a few English novels. This 
included a careful analysis of the char- 
acters as human beings.* It was work 
broadly cultural in its nature, and it 
seems to be especially valuable to these 
students, though the books would not 
be appropriate for ordinary high ^hool 
pupils. Another class in literature was 
doing more intensive work on literary 
forms. They were trying to appreci- 
ate the beauty and value of the special 
form used by Shakespeare in his son- 
nets. 

The development of the pupils ac- 
quired by the end of this severe four 
years' course is very marked. A few 
minutes spent in the class in analytical 
geometry found the highest degree of 
keen mental activity. Added to this is 
the high ideal of the life of a teacher 
which seemed to prevail everywhere 
and give to the school the atmosphere 
of professional purpose. A new thing 
in our western normals, just added to 
this school, is Pemberton Hall, ?i dor- 
mitory for one hundred of the girl 
students. No school for young people 
of the age attending our normal 
schools is complete which does not 
have the means of directly . influ- 
encing the conduct of the out of school 
hours of its students. The culture of 
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society is indispensable at that age. 
Pemberton Hall has splendid and ade- 
quate reception and social rooms and 
an ideal matron in Miss Katherine 
Pfeiffer. The use of such a building 
does not make the care on the faculty 
less, but it probably gives opportuni- 
ties' for wider and more definite influ- 
ences to be exerted. 



POSSIBILITIES OF PROBLEMS. 

EUZABETH WII.SON. 

"American .people are so gifted." 
Nowhere else do we show our gifts 
more than in our ability to overcome 
circumstances and solve problems. 

When we wish to locate one part of 
a city on one island and Jthe other part 
on an adjacent island more than a mile 
distant, we find a way to bridge the 
intervening stream and not interfere 
with an open' harbor. Hence comes 
Brookl)m Bridge. A narrow, but a 
swift, river divides our eastern and 
middle west commerce. We find a 
way to bridge Niagara River and al- 
low vast quantities of freight to go on 
its way unhindered by any cataract. 

Again a southern coast has a beau- 
tiful climate. Ideal for invalids and 
those liking warmth instead of cold. 
But there are no transportation facili- 
ties nor living accommodations. 
Wealth becomes interested in the cli- 
mate and decides to make it of use. 
A system of hotels with a railroad con- 
necting follows. Florida's fortune is 
made; the people supplied with a de- 
lightful traveling place and, in time, 
a phase of agriculture catering to more 
table luxuries develops. 

The plan enlarges. So much suc- 
cess means more. Why not connect 



New York City with the most south- 
em city in the United States? The 
commerce of the south will be greatly 

aided. The wonderful structure of a 

« 

railroad built over the sea surprises the 
world. It takes courage, daring and 
skill to do this but Americans have 
these. There is something worth 
reaching and developing and we pro- 
ceed to reach and develop with start- 
ling rapidity. 

Commercial relations make time a 
great factor. 'Tis not enough that 
our great East and still greater West 
are connected so perfectly as to per- 
mit of no feeling of strangeness. We 
must get from one to the other in as 
little time as possible; to do this, dis- 
tance counts. Therefore find the 
shortest distance with the least curve. 
But this means go across Salt Lake 
instead of around. With much of 
thought, perseverance and engineering 
skill it can be done. The Great Salt 
Lake cut oflf results. 

But not alone in large enterprises 
are we solving problems. Every in- 
dustry has scores of problems. In the 
manufacture of a shoe one of the many 
was to find a good way to do the sew- 
ing of the soles to the uppers in order 
to have a neat finish and make it pos- 
sible to repair without taking the shoe 
apart. The Goodyear welt sewing 
gave a very effective way. 

To meet competition and enlarge 
the field for cotton cloth a neater fin- 
ish was necessary. The cotton threads 
left a rough surface. If this could be 
disposed of the fabric would have a 
finish like linen ; consequently a device 
for singeing the cloth was invented. 

These few illustrations to show that 
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the American world is one great math- 
ematical proposition. We never stop. 
Suggest a problem, get those capable 
to solve to give the demonstration and 
soon a concrete proof in the shape of 
some improvement follows. Each 
problem solved gives added ability. 
Many times we turn back to the first 
problem for help in demonstrating one 
farther along. Thus we build. 

If true that there are always prob- 
lems to solve why not embody it in our 
teaching? Present the problem with 
the subject and let the solution follow 
from the child's thinking. Teaching 
thus becomes vitally interested in out- 
side life. The boy who has a father in 
a railroad office, the one whose father 
is a manufacturer, and even he whose 
father just works has something to 
talk over with his father. 

Principles are, as a rule, simple. 
Fathers can easily explain the funda- 
mentals of great enterprises. Sons 
can just as easily understand. Mutual 
respect follows and the problem of 
how to make friends between the sons 
and fathers is settled in part. 

Then, too, here are incentives for 
active life. The pupil sees that there 
is much to do in the world. He feels, 
through indirect contact, the inspira- 
tion of accomplishment and profits by 
it. Thus, in a measure, is overcome 
the too passive side of school work. 

Keep the problems up to date. The 
way the Romans did things is interest- 
ing, but a thoroughly alive American 
child thrills more at the way things are 
being done now, in his own commun- 
ity. 



CO-OPERATION BETWEEN 

HOME AND SCHOOL. 

BY A. MONROE STOWE, PH. D. 

As progress is being made toward 
the realization of some of the ideals of 
the modem school, teachers and prin- 
cipals are becoming more and more 
convinced that continued forward 
movement in that direction will de- 
pend upon a closer and more intimate 
relation between the home and the 
school than has ever before existed. 
When the aim of the school was merely 
to develop ability in reading, writing, 
spelling, and arithmetic, there was lit- 
tle need of close relations between the 
home and school, for the birch rod 
made the master independent. But 
even at that time the home, under- 
standing and appreciating the simple 
ideals and methods of the school, was 
able to co-operate with the master by 
"helping the child in his lessons." As 
these ideals begin to develop and the 
means for their realization become 
more complex, however, the home be- 
gins to fail to understand and appre- 
ciate what the schools are endeavoring 
to do, and to perceive that co-opera- 
tion such as it has hitherto rendered is 
not only extremely difficult on account 
of the "strangeness" of methods, but 
also no longer desired by the school. 
In not a few cases the result is the ap- 
pearance of a feeling of hostility to- 
ward the school and an active antag- 
onism toward its work, due to a mis- 
understanding of its aims as well as to 
inability to understand the methods be- 
ing utilized to attain those aims. While 
such a situation would be unfortunate 
even in bureaucratic educational sys- 
tems like some of those of Europe, it is 
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much more unfortunate in a demo- 
cratic land like the United States, 
where the influence of the people upon 
educational institutions is so great 
while that of the educational expert is 
still comparatively weak. Indeed, the 
relations between the schools and the 
people here afe such that the former 
must have the confidence and support 
of the latter. Furthermore, a study of 
the aims and ideals of the modern 
school as formulated in recent educa- 
tional literature, which abounds in 
such phrases as "the complete develop- 
ment of the individual,*' "preparation 
for efficient life," and "the natural ex- 
pression of the child's present life," 
reveals the fact that their achievement 
depends upon the co-operation of the 
home and school. It is very evident, 
therefore, that if the school is to be 
more successful in its endeavors to- 
ward its ideals, it must have the sym- 
pathetic co-operation of the home. 

As the co-operation needed by the 
school must be intelligent as well as 
S)rmpathetic, it must be based upon a 
comprehension and an appreciation of 
the aims of the school as well as upon 
a general knowledge of the methods 
and means being used to accomplish 
these aims. The responsibility for 
formulating these aims and statements 
of methods and means in terms other 
than the technical terms of the educa- 
tional craft, i. e., in terms intelligible 
to the ordinary parent, and for pre- 
senting this knowledge in such a way 
as not only to be understood but also 
to awaken a desire, on the part of the 
parents to co-operate with the school in 
its endeavors, has too often been 
shifted from the teacher to the prin- 



cipal, from the principal to the super- 
intendent, and so on up to the state 
board of education. It is time to place 
responsibility where it belongs, upon 
the teacher of the country school, upon 
the principal of the village school, and 
upon the superintendent of the town 
or city schools, each of whom has been 
too prone to think and re-think "edu- 
cational thoughts" in terms having lit- 
tle significance to the uninitiated. 

While the task of formulating the 
aims and statements of method in the 
manner just indicated is a difficult one 
if undertaken by the individual alone, 
it becomes an easier and more pleasant 
task when undertaken by "round ta- 
bles" of teachers, principals, or super- 
intendents. But whether undertaken 
by the individual alone or in co-opera- 
tion with others, this work will not 
only clear up many hazy ideas in his 
own mind, but will also keep him from 
falling into that superior and conde- 
scending attitude toward "the common 
people," that attitude which has 
brought experts in other lines of hu- 
man endeavor into such disrepute with 
the people. If, therefore, educational 
experts are to have the confidence and 
support of the people, they must prove 
themselves capable, they must have a 
supreme faith in the good sense and 
sound judgment of the American peo- 
ple when once enlightened on a sub- 
ject, and they must accept the. respon- 
sibility for enlightening the minds of 
the people as to what the ideals of the 
schools are and as to how the schools 
are endeavoring to realize these ideals. 

To the energetic business man it 
must appear strange that the school 
has so long neglected the press as an 
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agency for enlightening the minds of 
the people of the community on edu- 
cational matters. Most village, town, 
and city papers are very willing to al- 
low considerable space for good, live 
presentations of educational ideals, 
methods, and problems, national, state 
and local, provided of course the ar- 
ticles are written for the people in such 
a way as will interest the people. As 
this method is being used by several of 
our western state boards of education 
apparently with great success, it 
should commend itself to the town su- 
perintendent or to the village principal. 

Among the organizations which 
may be interested in the work of the 
school are church societies and 
women's clubs. If, however, such or- 
ganizations do not exist in the com- 
munity, or if it seems inadvisable to 
bring the matter before them for con- 
sideration, there are the mothers', fa- 
thers', and parents' associations which 
may be organized by the principal or 
superintendent for the specific purpose 
of discussing the work of the school 
and the ways in which the home may 
co-operate with the school in its en- 
deavors. So great are the possibilities 
offered by such organizations that ev- 
•ery principal or superintendent who 
feels the importance of securing the 
hearty co-operation of the homes of 
his community will do well to thor- 
oughly inform himself concerning 
what has been accomplished through 
such organizations. 

The educational work which a prin- 
cipal or superintendent may do 



through personal interviews is almost 
unlimited. Success in this work de- 
pends primarily upon the depth of his 
character and his thorough mastery of 
his problems in all of their phases as 
well as upon his tact, secondarily upon 
his ability as a conversationalist. In 
meeting the irate parent as well as the 
parent pleased because of his child's 
success, he has excellent opportunities 
for bringing the home and school into 
closer and more intimate relations. 
Through personal interviews he may 
also interest in the work of the school 
influential men including business 
men, physicians, lawyers, and pastors, 
whose active interest in the schools is 
not only a benefit to the school but is 
also of great assistance in bringing 
about the desired co-operation between 
the home and the school. 

Thus by developing through the 
press, through organizations, and 
through personal interviews, a better 
understanding of the ideals, aims, 
work, and needs of the school on the 
'part of the home, the school will be 
laying a foundation for a co-operation 
between the home and the school such 
as has never before existed and such 
as will make possible continued prog- 
ress toward the realization of the 
ideal of the home as well as of the 
school, the development of all the abil- 
ities of the child through such activi- 
ties as will not only prepare him to live 
the life of an intelligent and efficient 
citizen, but will also be the best and 
richest expression of his present life. 
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A STUDY OF MOUNTAIN RANGES.* 

BY P. M. FULTZ. 
III. 



THE RUGGED SURFACE PRODUCED BY 

EROSION. 

By far the larger number of all the 
people of the earth live on -the plains 
or on the plateaus bordering the 
mountains. A very much smaller 
number live in the valleys. Compara- 
tively few live in the narrow mountain 
valleys ^ind on the mountains them- 
selves. So, most people do not think 
of the mountains as a desirable place 
to make homes. It is true many peo- 
ple are interested in them, but for the 
most part it is because they enjoy 
spending their vacation there during 
the hot summer months, or that they 
like to go there to hunt and to fish. 

Those who visit the mountains can- 
not help but notice the folded and 
crumbled strata, the tilted layers, the 
great fissures, the veins and dikes, and 
the long slopes of loose rock material. 
But to most of them these things do 
not have the same interest as do the 
swift, clear streams with their cas- 
cades and waterfalls, or the deep 
gorges and the towering peaks. Yet 
it is these very things that tell us how 
mountains were made. So I hope 
when you visit the mountains you will 
look for them. If you do, you will 
find them, and your mind will soon be 
busy with a thousand questions, the 
answers of which will bring you far 
greater pleasure than the mere vision 
of towering peaks and deep canyons. 
It is enchanting to visit the cascades 
and waterfalls; it is awe-inspiring to 
look into the deep canyons; it is ex- 

*Copyrlrhted 1909. by F. M. Fnltz. 



citing to climb the rock crags; it is 
glorious to view from some high peak 
a wide expanse of mountain and plain. 
But to be able to read the history of 
it all gives a deeper and more endur- 
ing pleasure. 

Mountains are formed either by 
material thrown out of the interior of 
the earth by volcanic action; or 
through the elevation of the earth's 
surface by forces within the earth. 
The peaks and ridges, the canyons and 
valleys, and the other features which 
give mountains such a rugged surface, 
are the work of the tearing-down 
forces. 

There are no extensive ranges of 
volcanic origin. Volcanic mountains 
are usually single peaks which stand 
out by themselves. They are often of 
great height, and are impressive be- 
cause they rise so high above the sur- 
rounding country. Such mountains, 
too, on account of their altitude, are 
usually covered with snow about the 
summits throughout the entire year, 
which adds to their impressiveness. 

THE SNOWFIEI.DS. 

During the winter time the whole 
range down to the foot-hills is a glis- 
tening field of white. There is very 
little precipitation during the summer 
anywhere in California, and both 
valley and mountain feel the intense 
heat of the sun ; but by the latter part 
of October or the early part of No- 
vember the winds from the Pacific 
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bring a load of moisture which is de- 
posited over the valleys and foot-hills 
as rain, and on the forest belt and the 
high mountains as snow. The valleys 
and foot-hills, which during the late 
summer and fall were yellow and 
brown, parched from drouth and heat, 
spring into life and become green, 
while the forest belt and high moun- 
tains are a ridge of white. 

One who travels through the forest 
belt during the winter must tramp 
over some ten or twelve feet of snow. 
The trails are all hidden and are only 
indicated by the blazes high up on the 
trees. On the high mountains the 
snow falls to a much greater depth 
than in the forest belt. Where the 
Central Pacific Railway crosses the 
range through Donner Pass, records 
have been kept which show that more 
than 30 feet of snow has fallen there 
during one winter. There is no doubt 
that on the higher parts of the range 
farther south as much as 40 or 50 feet 
fall in some places. 

With the coming of spring the 
melting begins. It goes on rapidly, 
and the snow line gradually, but stead- 
ily creeps up the side of the range. 
However, it is not until the end of 
June or early in July that the last of 
the snow disappears from the forests; 
and when there has been an extraordi- 
nar yfall of snow during the winter, 
the last may not disappear from the 
forests until August. 

In the high mountains much of the 
snow remains until the late summer, 
and in some places there are fields sev- 
eral miles in extent which remain 
from year to year. On the north side 
of the high peaks there are many per- 



petual snow fields, some of which 
merge into glaciers. Some of the 
higher peaks are surrounded through- 
out the entire year with snow. Mount 
Shasta, on account of its more north- 
ern position, has more extensive snow- 
fields than any of the other peaks. 

The snowfields on the higher parts 
of the range, even when they are melt- 
ing most during, the . late summer, 
freeze hard at night, and it is 9 or 10 
o'clock in the forenoon before the sur- 
face begins to soften to any extent. 
The surface, on account of the con- 
tinual thawing and freezing, and the 
warm winds which blow across them 
during the after part of the day, be- 
come much pitted and ridged, and are 
very difficult to travel over. In the 
morning when frozen hard, the ridges 
are sharp, and this with the deep pits 
makes walking very difficult. During 
the afternoon the surface becomes 
soft, and the walking gets very heavy 
from dragging the snow. When the 
steep slopes are frozen, they are very 
dangerous to climb upon. In going 
over them in this condition steps have 
to be cut. Most of the climbing on 
snow steeps is done after the surface 
has softened enough that one's feet 
may find a hold. The descent of the 
high peaks is frequently made very 
rapidly by sliding down one of the 
snow steeps late in the day when the 
surface is softened. 

Many of the snowfields during the 
summer are of a deep pink color. 
This "red snow," as it is commonly 
called, is caused by a very minute veg- 
etable organism which is present in 
great numbers. When a person walks 
over red snow late in the day, when 
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the surface is softened, his tracks be- 
hind him look as if he had been 
tramping on ripe strawberries which 
had been thrown onto the snow. 
This red snow is not over the whole 
range but seems to occur without any 
particular reason as to locality. The 
writer has seen fields of it almost con- 
tinuous for five miles. 

Throughout the upper part of the 
forest belt, and higher on the moun- 
tains, avalanches are frequent. Some- 
times such great masses of snow rush 
down the slopes that they sweep all 
before them. Trees several feet in 
diameter and firmly rooted in the 
cracks and seams of the granite are 
torn loose and carried along and piled 
up in the valleys below. Sometimes 
huge masses of rock are torn loose 
and go crashing down with the snow. 
Not infrequently these avalanches end 
in a lake which they fill with their 
debris. 

: In the higher parts of the range, 
the rivers are deeply buried beneath 
the' snow during the winter and 
spring, and rush along their rocky 
beds entirely hidden from sight, ex- 
cepting where there are cascades and 
waterfalls. Even late in the siunmer, 
in some of the deep canyons of the 
high mountains, one can often cross a 
good-sized stream on a snow bridge. 

THE GI.ACIERS. 

The glaciers now remaining on the 
Sierra are small. There are none 
much over a square mile in extent. 
They exhibit very little motion; in 
fact, many of them seem to have no 
perceptible motion whatever. John 
Muir made a close study of the Lyell 



glacier, one of the largest, and took 
measurements of the downward mo- 
tion. He found the movement a little 
more than i inch a day. This is a 
very slight movement. Many of the 
glaciers in the Alps move as much as 
lo to 12 inches a day, while the Muir 
glacier in Alaska moves from 5 to 6 
feet a day. However, many of these 
ice-fields in the Sierra, small as they 
are, exhibit all the characteristics of 
true glaciers. They have hard, blue 
ice-fields of granular snow which feed 
them, bergschrunds, terminal mo- 
raines, and milky streams issuing from 
under the front. 

There are probably nearly half a 
hundred of them, and they are found 
on the north slope of almost every 
high peak from Mount Dana south- 
ward for more than a hundred miles. 
Some of them are scarcely more than 
mere fields of hardened snow, which 
remain from year to year, while oth- 
ers are glaciers of hard, blue ice. They 
occupy glacial cirques, that is, bowl- 
like recesses in the solid rock side of 
the mountain. It is not believed that 
ordinary ice erosion has entirely 
formed these cirques. It is much more 

ft 

probable that the vertical seams in the 
rocks and the freezing and thawing 
have been the most active agencies. 

However these cirques were formed, 
they have had much to do in produc- 
ing the sharp divides and the jagged 
peaks of the High Sierra. Before the 
snow piled up to such a great depth 
that it began to pack into the ice which 
formed the glaciers, there had been a 
long period of vigorous water erosion, 
and the range was deeply cut by. many 
water courses. The higher parts were 
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undoubtedly much sculptured too, and 
when the ice formed, it naturally 
moved down the slopes which were al- 
ready prepared. These slopes were 
steep, and the movement of the ice 
must have been rapid. Wherever the 
ice moved down the slopes of the 
ridges and peaks, it worked back into 
the wall of the mountain and formed 
a cirque. Sometimes two of these 
cirques formed on the opposite side 
of a ridge and worked back toward 
each other until they met, thus form- 
ing a very sharp ridge. Some of the 
jagged peaks are the result of several 
cirques working backward toward a 
common center. 

Most of these cirques are empty of 
glaciei's now, excepting where they 
are on the north side of the mountain. 
In the bottom of many of the empty 
ones, however, there is a lake, about 
which more will be given later. 

For the most part the small existing 
glaciers lie far back in the bowl of a 
great cirque, filling only a small part 
of it. Until along in August the whole 
surface of many of them is deeply cov- 
ered with snow, excepting where the 
wall is too steep for it to stick. Snow 
slides and avalanches sometime rush 
down from the sides, filling up the 
bottom of the cirque to a depth of a 
hundred feet or more, and it is often 
very late in the summer before the 
glacier ice begins to show at all. 

On account of the snow falling for 
only a few months each year, and that 
during the winter, the forming of ice 
from the snow completely stops dur- 
ing the late summer, and as the gla- 
cier continues its slow downward 
movement, it pulls away from the 
mountain side, opening a gap through 



the snow which covers the mountain 
and glacier at that point. This gap is 
a bergschrund. It is seen during the 
late summer at all the glaciers in the 
Sierra which have any motion what- 
ever. 

The old ice-field of the Sierra was 
immense. It covered all the higher 
parts of the range as far south as Mt. 
Whitney, with the exception of the 
high peaks, and even they were buried 
deeply in snow. Glaciers moved down 
all of the valleys toward the west, de- 
scending as low as 3,000 feet above 
sea level. In a number of cases the 
ice-field moved down into transverse 
valleys and up the opposite sides, in 
some instances ascending 500 feet or 
more. It covered many of the plateaus 
which are now within the forest belt. 
On the east, the ice filled all the short, 
steep gorges and moved out on to the 
level floors of the valleys on the bor- 
der of the Great Basin, piling up high 
lateral moraines on either side and 
thus extending the gorges out from 
the mountain. 

The erosion was enormous. All of 
the loose material was carried away 
and the softer rocks cut down in soijie 
places to a great depth. The ice filled 
up the old river channels, smoothed off 
the jagged sides of the canyons and 
rounded them out, in many cases 
grinding them much deeper. It moved 
over many of the lower ridges and 
peaks and ground them down, or 
rounded them smoothly off. Some 
places, on account of the local harden- 
ing of the granite, it left great ridges, 
which, when the ice finally retreated, 
stood up hundreds of feet above the 
floors of the valleys and plateaus. At 
other places, on account of the concen- 
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trie formation of the granhe, it ground 
out gigantic domes. 

When the ite finally melted away on 
the west slope, it must have retreated 
steadily, for it left nowhere any great 
terminal moraines, to show where it 
halted for any great length of time. 
The retreating must have been some- 
what rapid too, for it has left very lit- 
tle material excepting the boulders 
that lie scattered everywhere. On the 
eastern slope, on account of its steep- 
ness, the ice did not retreat so rapidly, 
and there are terminal moraines al- 
most everywhere at the opening of the 
canyons, and even within the canyons 
themselves. 

When the glacier finally melted 
away, it left the range a glare of bare 
granite, leaving the surface as highly 
polished as a mirror, with very little 
debris of an ykind hiding it, except- 
ing the boulders before mentioned. 
For all the thousands of years which 
have passed since the glacier left it, 
this polished surface remains today in 
many places; and where there is any 
considerable slope, it is dangerous to 
walk upon. 

THE I*AKES. 

There are thousands of lakes in the 
High Sierra. With very few excep- 
tions, they owe their existence to the 
old glaciers. It has already been men- 
tioned that they are found in many of 
the cirques. These of course lie in a 
rock bowl which the glaciers scooped 
out, or else are held back by moraines 
across the cirque. 

In many of the canyons leading 
down from the high mountains there 
is a string of lakes, — sometimes con- 



sisting, of as many as half a dozen. 
The lower ones of such a series are in 
most cases moraine lakes. They are 
usually not so deep as those further 
up the canyons, which occupy rock 
basins that the glacier has ground out. 
These rock basins are frequently be- 
hind dikes of hardened ;"Ock which 
run across the canyon and which the 
glacier was not able to wear away. 
The lakes of such a canyon are usually 
connected by a stream, which flows 
over the rock obstruction at the lower 
end of the lake in falls or cascades. 
Where the stream cuts through the 
moraines which hold back the lower 
lakes, there are usually rapids. 

The glacial lakes are wonderfully 
clear and of an intense blue color. 
When they are very deep, as many of 
them are, the color is an indigo. Many 
of them are at an altitude of 10,000 
to 12,000 feet. None in these high 
altitudes thaw out until late in June, 
and many not until August or Septem- 
ber. The first sign of their thawing 
out is usually a ring of greenish blue 
around the north margin. This shows 
where the water is finding its way 
through the deep snow above, the snow 
melting at the surface and gradually 
sinking with the increasing heat of the 
season. This ring of greenish blue 
changes from day to day to a darker 
blue, as the snow continues to melt. 
Sometimes it is two or three weeks af- 
ter the first signs of color before the 
snow and ice disappear and the clear 
water of the lake shows. 

Some of the wide glacier valleys are 
thickly sprinkled with lakelets which 
occupy flat depressions ground out in 
the rock floor by the old glacier. Dur- 
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ing midsummer, when the snow is 
melting rapidly, some of these moun- 
tain basins look like one big lake with 
many islands and intersecting rock 
ridges. As the season advances the 
snow disappears and the basin looks 
what it really is, a flat floor with many 
small lakes scattered about. These 
mountain lakes are all fresh, although 
many of them during the late summer 
have no outlet; yet in early summer 
when the snow is melting, the lakes 
all overflow, so the water is kept fresh 
from year to year. 

Many of the mountain lakes are of 
wonderful beauty. In early morning 
before the wind rises and ruffles the 
surface of the water, they reflect the 
surrounding scenery as perfectly as a 
mirror. Looking across such a lake 
you may see a mountain peak towering 
in the sky and its exact counterpart in- 
verted in the lake, the image . having 
every feature as clear and distinct as 
the real mountain above. Or, if the 
lake is bordered with pines, as some 



of them are, the reflection of the trees 
looks like a giant fringe of dark g^een 
hanging in blue space, every bough 
and needle of the pines standing out 
distinctly. Whether it is mountain or 
forest that is mirrored by the lake, the 
background of the sky seems deeper, 
clearer and bluer in the reflection than 
in the real vault above. 

While all the mountain lakes of the 
Sierra are fresh, there are a number 
of salt lakes which owe their existence 
to the snow which falls on the top of 
the range. These lakes lie at the foot 
of the eastern slope in the edge of the 
Great Basin. They have no outlets, 
and if it were not for the streams com- 
ing down from the mountain snows, 
which feed them, would speedily dry 
up and leave deposits of salt and other 
minerals. The largest of these salt 
lakes are Mono and Owens. Mono 
Lake lies about 30 miles east of the 
Yosemite Valley, and Owens Lake a 
few miles southeast of Mt. Whitney. 
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A WORD TO SUPERINTENDENTS AND 
TEACHERS FROM THE N.RA. 

The N.E.A. affords the opportunity each 
year for teachers to meet together and get 
the uplift and inspiration of contact with 
great leaders and knowledge of plans and 
ideas necessary to continued growth in teach- 
ing power. As a body the teachers realize 
the value of such an association and have 
maintained it loyally. For the Denver meet- 
ing a great program i^ in preparation. Those 
taking part are giving their time and strength 
to the task. Every teacher who can possibly 
do so should arrange to attend the N.E.A. 
at Denver July 5-9. 



CHICAGO MEETING OF SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS. 

One of the great educational meetings of 
the year was held by the Department of Su- 
perintendents in Chicago, February 23-25, 
The registration from the eastern, central 
and s6uthern states reached one thousand, 
thus securing the return rate of one-half fare. 
In addition to this there was a large regis- 
tration from the west and north and the im- 
mediate vicinity of Chicago. 

The papers and discussion dealt with 
practical questions close to the present needs 
of the school. Sanity of statement was char- 
acteristic of almost every utterance. Many 
of the papers gave results of personal ex- 
perience and have the value of special studies. 
The superintendents will find them of special 
interest for reference and for suggestive help. 
The volume of proceedings of this meeting 
should find a place on the work table of su- 
perintendents., 

The inspiration of the idealist was not lack- 
ing from the program, however. Junius L. 
Merriam, of the Teachers' College of the 
University of Missouri, pointed the way to 
more real fundamentals in the elementary 
curriculum. Supt. Wm. E. Chancellor, of 
South Norwalk, Conn., summed up the prin- 
ciples of articulation of college and high 
school under the caption, "Personal Rela- 
tions," in a most interesting and effective ad- 
dress. And William L. Tomlins gave a most 
impressive statement of the principles of his 
work and of results attained when music is 
made a free utterance of the self. Mention 
of the talk of John K Gunckel, of the To- 
ledo Newsboys' Association, giving "A Sim- 
ple Story of Work With Boys," belongs to 
this paragraph also. 

School statistics were treated by Superin- 
tendent J. M. Greenwood, and Commissioner 
Roland P. Falkner, in a way to give them 
standing as a rational means of determining 
some of our school problems. 

Of the reports of individual and experi- 
mental work on important phases of school 
organization that of Supt. Walter R. Siders, 
of Pocatello, Idaho, on how to reach the in- 
dividual in class intruction was of great in- 
terest. Bert Hall's report of work in the 
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Truancy Department of Milwaukee schools 
was full of suggestion. One of the great ad- 
dresses of the meeting was that of Julia Rich- 
man, District Superintendent of New York 
City. She gave a searching analysis as to 
where responsibility belongs for truants and 
incorrigibles. The share of the teacher and 
of those responsible for school organization 
was made evident in a way to suggest direct 
ways of remedy. 

An important joint session was held with 
the School Hygiene Association. The import- 
ance of this danger in school life must be ap- 
preciated by superintendents and people even 
in the smaller schools. 

The Round Table discussions were all 
largely attended. Larger meeting places 
should have been provided for both the divi- 
sions of city superintendents. These meetings 
are the clearing house for bringing up live 
questions. They cannot be adequately re- 
ported. Only those who can get within hear- 
ing distances have the benefit. Indianapolis 
should see to it that adequate halls are pro- 
vided for the Round Table meetings. 

For the next year the following officers 
were elected : 

President, Stratton D. Brooks, of Boston. 

Vice-President, W. C. Martindale,- Detroit. 

Second Vice-President, Miss Julia Rich- 
man, New York.^ 

Secretary, J. F. Heater, Pueblo, Colo. 

Indianapolis is to be the place of meeting. 



THE ALBERT G. LANE TECHNICAL 
HIGH SCHOOL. 

On February 22 the Albert G. Lane Tech- 
nical High School was dedicated by the Chi- 
cago Board of Education, the people of Chi- 
cago, and by the teachers of the state and of 
the nation. It is the most pleasing memorial 
to that great earnest and supremely faithful 
leader who gave his entire life to the upbuild- 
ing of schools for the children of Chicago and 
Cook county to dedicate to him the first great 
high school building erected after his death. 

A large number of visiting superintendents 
from all parts of the nation attended the ex- 
ercises. These were participated in by Presi- 
dent Nicholas Murray Butler, Dr. John W. 

Cook, Dr. L. D. Harvey, and others from 
among the nation's teachers, and by Otto C. 
Schneider, president of the Board of Educa- 
tion, Superintendent R G. Cooley and Prin. 
William J. Bogan, from the Chicago schools. 
The boys of the school in the Lane Orchestra, 



the Lane Quartette, and the Lane Glee Club 
furnished the music. 

Mrs. Lane and daughters presented to the 
school, through Dr. Butler, a beautiful por- 
trait of Mr. Lane. Through this kind, this 
winning face of the man, his personal influ- 
ence will continue to reach the pupils of the 
school. 



THE ILLINOIS BRANCH OF THE 
AMERICAN FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 

On December the twenty-ninth there was 
organized in Chicago an Illinois Branch of 
the American Folk-Lore Society. Professor 
A. C. L. Brown, of Northwestern University, 
was elected President and Dr. H. S. V. Jones, 
of the University of Illinois, Secretary and 
Treasurer. 

The American Folk-Lore Society was or- 
ganized in 1888 for the collection and publica- 
tion of the folk-lore and mythology of the 
American continent, and for the promotion of 
interest in folk-loro in all its branches. 
Much of such material is extremely 
significant, and, if not soon recorded, 
may pass irrevocably out of the 
reach of students of American lore. Be- 
sides this very important and special mission, 
the activities' of the national society -and the 
local branches are devoted to the general field 
of folk-lore. In this way its life "touches the 
lives not only of the ethnologists and anthro- 
pologists but of students of literature as well. 

Persons interested in the Illinois Society 
should address Dr. H. S. V. Jones, loio W. 
Oregon street, Urbana. 

THE INSTITUTION AT VALPARAISO, 

INDIANA. 
The educational institution at Valparaiso, 
Ind., has had a unique history. It was the 
conviction of its founder. Dr. H. B. Brown, 
that an institution of learning for young peo- 
ple which should give a practical education 
at a moderate expense would make it possible 
for young men and women of small means to 
equip themselves for life equally well with 

those who were wealthy. 

Notwithstanding our free institutions sup- 
ported by public tax, there have been few 
free schools, above those of elementary 
grade, accessible to those who did not live in 
cities. This condition has been rapidly chang- 
ing during the last two decades. But when 
the Valparaiso school was established it 
opened a door to many which had been pre- 
viously closed. 

Its standard of scholarship for admission 
was not high, nor was it rigid in its scholastic 
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requirements of students from day to day. 
There was a good deal of freedom in the se- 
lection of studies and time was given to stu- 
dents to test their interest in them before 
settling down to their pursuit. 

This was not orthodox procedure at the 
time and among the orthodox school-masters 
it was branded laissez faire — z foreign name 
for educational impiety if not downright 
atheism. 

The school went on attending strictly to its 
knitting and advertising the opportunities it 
offered. The attendance grew and the stand- 
ard of requirements advanced; new depart- 
ments were added, new buildings were erected 
and equipped with modern facilities. 

The school has been a great success when 
judged by the direction and inspiration that 
have influenced the students. It has been an 
eleemosynary benediction to thousands, but as 
a financial enterprise it would not interest a 
captain of industry. Theae young people 
have been taught and supplied with food and 
shelter at bare cost, and by the strictest econ- 
omy. The business management has been 
unsurpassed in any field. Mr. Brown's busi- 
ness capacity has brought an income from 
investments not connected with the school 
which have made it possible to add to the 
plant from year to year and the school has 
continued to prosper. 

This institution has been a labor of love 
for many years; not love as mere sentiment, 
but love as a rational force in doing some- 
thing wQrth while for the world. This spirit 
has ruled in this little community that has 
lived together about this institution in the 
freedom of comradeship. It is as near an 
ideal of a self-governing body as the writer 
has ever known. It is probable that a black 
sheep enters now and then but he does not 
remain ; yet only a select few know why. As 
a result of the prevalence of this spirit there 
is loyally to the school and to one another 
that is ever manifest when occasion calls it 
forth. 

The writer has in mind the breaking out of 
an epidemic in this school community. 
Hardly an appreciable number fled, but all 
considered that their post of duty, and by 
united effort under wise leadership the disease 
was- stamped out in a short time. Such was 
the most scientific procedure, to be sure, but 
it was so enriinently successful because of the 
heart and will that united in a common cause. 

As we old ^ schoolmasters grow old^r in 
years if not in our minds, we come to see 
that the education of the young is chiefly 
worthy of the effort it calls for in the influ- 
ence it has in bettering the institutional life 
of these people. In so far as education is not 
humanitarian it is a curse and not a blessing. 

W. C T. U. SETTLEMENT SCHOOL AT 

HINDMAN, IN THE KENTUCKY 

MOUNTAINS. 

IX)CATI0K. 

At the forks of Troublesome Creek, 45 
miles across the mountains and up narrow, 
rough streams, from the railroad, is the Vil- 
lage of Hindman, in Knott Co., Ky. 



HISTORY AND EQUIPMENT. 

In August, 1902, the Kentucky Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union established in 
Hindman a social settlement and school. The 
original property consisted of three acres of 
ground (the men of the county paid $700 for 
two acres of this land and gave it as an in- 
ducement to have the school at Hindman) 
and a convenient school building of five 
rooms. Today there are: a school-house; 
power-house and workshop; laundry and 
loom-house; water tower; boys' home; a log 
cabin industrial home of 28 rooms. The log- 
house contains much furniture made by the 
boys; a library of 2,500 books; a club-room; 
children's playroom; room for the sick. The 
power-house supplies steam heat and electric 
light to all the settlement buildings and lights 
to the town. 

The settlement and school are inter-denom- 
inational but strongly Christian, assisting in 
the church and Sunday school work of the 
village and county. 

Students of school age in the district 238 

Students enrolled 300 

Girls in Home , 44 

Boys in home 19 

The school fund received from the State 
for the six months of the public school is 
$978. The salaries paid teachers, nurse, 
housekeeper and engineer amount to $S,ooo. 
The difference must be raised by voluntary 
contributions. 

SETTLEMENT WORK. 

Library, Social Meetings, Current Events 
Club; Industrial Classes; Dramatic Club; 
Temperance Meetings; Music; Fireside In- 
dustries ; Encouragement of the Arts of Spin- 
ning and Weaving coverlets, blankets, linsey- 
woolsey, and inaking baskets, which are sold 
for the mountain people. In seven years over 
$5,000 worth have been sold. 

NEEDS. 

1. Five thousand dollars to meet the sal- 
aries of teachers. 

2. Scholarships of $100 each for the girls 
and boys who live in the home; $70 for Aca- 
demic Scholarship; $30 for Industrial Schol- 
arship. 

3. A new building, containing dining room, 
kitchen and laundry. 

4. A farm. 

For further information apply to the com- 
mittee in charge. Miss Katherine R. Pettit 
and Miss May Stone, Hindman, Ky. 



SCHOLARSHIP AT VASSAR. 

The Vassar Alumnae Association of Chi- 
cago and the West offers to candidates for 
the freshman class in Vassar College a full 
scholarship of five hundred dollars ($500.00) 
a year, the scholarship to be awarded by com- 
petitive examination in June, 1909. 

The examination is held under the auspices 
of the College Entrance Examination Board, 
and may be arranged for in Chicago or other 
central places, the charge for the examination 
being $5.00. 

Candidates for this examination arc re- 
quested to send their application before April 
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IS» 1909, to Mr. Thomas S. Fiske, Secretary, 
College Entrance Examination Board. Post- 
office, Substation 84, New York, with an ex- 
act list of the subjects they wish to offer, and 
with the fee of $5. 

Notification that such application has been 
made should, at the same time, be sent to the 
Chairman of the Scholarship Committee, Mrs. 
Mason Bross, 205 Goethe street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Information regarding the examination may 
be had upon application to Mr. Fiske, and 
catalogues of Vassar College may be had 
upon application to the Registrar of Vassar 
College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Any further information may be had from 
the members of the Scholarship Committee. 
Mrs. Mason Bross, Chairman, 

205 Goethe Street, Chicago, 111. 
Mrs. T. p. Stan wood, 
1221 Hinman Ave., Evanston, 111. 
Miss Laura Hatch, 

10 Astor Street, Chicago, IH. 

CHILDREN'S HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
The county school superintendent of Madi- 
son county is organizing a children's memo- 
rial society for the purpose of making the pu- 
pils of the schools more familiar with the his- 
torical events of the county. The society will 
provide suitable monuments- for the sites 
where important events occurred, essays will 
be written upon the county's history by pu- 
pils, for which prizes will be given. An ad- 
visory committee of citizens will be named and 
committees appointed for each school district. 
At the dedication of the monuments suitable 
exercises will be given by the pupils.^ The 
money to cover expenditures will be raised by 
the 16,000 pupils of Madison county. 

LA CROSSE NORMAL. 

F. A. Cotton, for the last six years State 
Superintendent of Indiana schools, has been 
elected to the head of the new state normal 
school now building at La Crosse, Wisconsin. 
Mr. Cotton takes up the work of selecting a 
faculty and organizing the school at once. 
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FORMAN'S ESSENTIALS IN CIVIL 

GOVERNMENT. By S. E. Forman, Ph.D. 

Cloth, 12m., 224 pages, illustrated. Price, 

60 cents. American Book Company, New 

York, Cincinnati, and Chicago. 

The aim of this little book, intended for the 

last years of grammar school and the first 

years of the high school, is to establish high 

political ideals, to promote good citizenship. 

Incidentally, it teaches many important facts 

concerning the forms and workings of our 

government. Each lesson in civics is made a 

lesson in political ethics. Good citizenship is 

recognized to be an affair both of the head 

and of the heart. The general subject of 

government and the duties of the various gov- 



ernment officers are treated with considerable 
fullness. 



SCHILLER. DIE JUNGFRAU VON OR- 
LEANS. Edited by Warren Washburn 
Florer, Ph.D., Instructor in German, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Cloth, i6mo., 375 
pages. Price, 70 cents. American Book 
Company, New York, Cincinnati, and Chi- 
cago. 

This edition has been prepared in the light 
of the recent Schiller investigation, for thd 
purpose of introducing students to the ele- 
ments of literary interpretation and of stim- 
ulating in them a desire to read the drama as 
a masterpiece. The introduction gives a faith- 
ful picture of France at the coming of the 
Maid of Orleans, a short sketch of her life, 
suggestive hints as to Schiller's use of history 
and of the principal literary sources, and an 
account of the composition and production of 
the drama. The vocabulary contains the spe- 
cial, as well as the general meanings of words, 
and the principal idioms. The notes are di- 
vided. The literary materials are collected, so 
that the student may, at a glance, note the 
general influence of literary sources upon the 
author. The exegetical notes interpret the 
simplest problems of the drama. 



BEGINNINGS IN INDUSTRIAL EDUCA- 
TION. By Paul H. Hanus. i2mo., $1. net. 
Postpaid. Houghton Miffiin Co., 4 Park 
St., Boston ; 85 Fifth Ave., New York. 
There is no more significant enterprise in 
the educational world to-day than the devel- 
opment of industrial education, and in this 
volume some of the more noteworthy phases 
of it are discussed by one of the chief author- 
ities in the field. The contents of the book 
fall into two groups: the first dealing specifi- 
cally with the problems of industrial educa- 
tion in this country, and the second treating 
of some of the results that have been obtained 
in the secondary schools of Germany. The 
papers are for the most part practical rather 
than theoretical, and embody in clear, strong, 
and useful forms the results of the actual ex- 
perience and investigations of the author. The 
book is one which cannot be overlooked by 
any one interested in this most important of 
educational problems. Professor Hanus's po- 
sition as Chairman of the Massachusetts 
State Commission on Industrial Education 
gives a particular weight to his utterances on 
this question. 

CONTROL OF BODY AND MIND. Vol- 
ume V of the Gulick Hygiene Series. By 
Mrs. Frances Gulick Jewett. Price, 50 
cents. Ginn & Co., Boston, New York, Chi- 
cago. 

What nerves are; how they do their work; 
what gives them vigor; what does them 
harm; how they may be taught lessons; how 
they form habits ; how their power may be in- 
creased and how it may be lost, — ^are the top- 
ics which Mrs. Jewett takes up in this latest 
volume of the Gulick Hygiene Series. "Coar' 
trol of Mind and Body" is written with the 
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conviction that such subjects as Attention, 
Choice, Will-Power, Habit, and Character 
should be made and can be made both inter- 
esting and inspiring to young people. It as- 
sumes that the reasoning power of eighth- 
grade children is strong enough to recognize 
the value of scientific discoveries, keen 
enough to see the force of their application, 
and logical enough to make the application 
for themselves. 

"Good Health" taught the child about per- 
sonal hygiene; "Town and City" discussed 
the larger question of hygience in the com- 
munity; "Control" deals with the elementary 
facts of the nervous system and with the un- 
derlying principles which govern man's men- 
tal and moral operations. 

In the treatment of each subject, function 
rather than nerve anatomy receives the most 
attention. This is involved in the very plan 
of the book; for its purpose is to assist in the 
development of individual character. 



BOOK OF ALPHABETS. By H. W. Shay- 
lor. 8vo., paper, 24 pages. List price, 10 
cents ; $1 per dozen. Ginn '& Company, Bps- 
ton. New York, Chicago, London. 
In these days of so much drawing in many 
branches of school work — especially in the 
arts and sciences — the ability to letter well has 
become a necessity as well as an accomplish- 
ment. 

A variety of alphabets are offered in this 
book, among which are several pages of 
standard Roman form; French script adapted 
to quick work; various styles of old Gothic 
alphabets suitable for broad-pen use; and out- 
line, italic, lombardic as well as simple, plain, 
and skeleton letters for plans, specifications, 
etc. These are so arranged that the letters to 
be made shall come directly below the copy, 
a plan which eliminates many of the difficul- 
ties that beset one who attempts to letter from 
alphabets as commonly provided in books on 
this subject. In addition to the alphabets are 
many illustrations showing an application of 
letters in title-pages, headings, and illuminated 
texts. A page of monograms and ornamented 
initials, rich in suggestion, is also included for 
those who have time for further study. 

While designed primarily for high and 
grammar-school grades, this book will be 
found of value to any who desire to acquire 
a facility in the execution of one or more 
styles of alphabets. 



LITERARY ITEM. 
Professor C. H. Grangent, of Harvard, is 
to publish with Messrs. D. C. Heath and 
Company of Boston, Dante's Divina Corn- 
media. Part I, the Inferno, with introduction 
and footnotes, is in press for immediate pub- 
lication. This noteworthy publication is in- 
tended not merely for college students, but 
quite as much for the general literary public. 
The needs of tTiose whose Italian equipment 
is scanty have been kept in mind, and while 
unnecessary erudition has been discarded, all 
information requisite for the understanding 
of Dante and his poem has been included. 



The same publishers have also in press for 
publication in the spring two stories by the 
distinguished writer Fogazzaro, edited with 
introduction, notes and vocabulary by Dr. de 
Salvio, of Northwestern University. 

LINCOLN AND THE SLEEPING SENTI- 
NEL. A true story told by L. E. Chitten- 
den, author of "Recollections of President 
Lincoln and his Administration." With 
portraits,, cloth, 50 cents. Harper and 
Brothers, New York. 

This is one of the most human pictures of 
Lincoln. It is the story of the president as a 
man mastering the situation and doing what 
every man everywhere and for all time will 
understand and appreciate as the ideal act of 
his own truer self This little book should 
be in every school library, and be read by the 
pupils individually. Each will wish to enter 
into the whole story and thus form a personal 
acquaintance with Lincoln. 



THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES OF 
THE WORLD FROM MARATHON TO 
WATERLOO. By Sir Edward Creasy. 
To which are added Quebec, Yorktown, 
Vicksburg, Gettysburg, Sedan, Manila Bay, 
Santiago, and Tsu-Shima, with maps. 504 
pages, $1.25. Harper and Brothers, New 
York and London. 

This is a new edition of the popular battle 
landmarks of history. Of the eight great bat- 
tles of more modern times, which are now 
added, we can not feel so sure that "a con- 
trary event would have essentially varied the 
drama of the world in all its subsequent 
scenes." In these events we see what must 
necessarily have been the final outcome be- 
cause of the relative efficiency of the success- 
ful nation. However, these battles mark the 
turning points and a study of them gives the 
dramatic culmination of causes now easily 
traced. This is a book that should be availa- 
ble to pupils in every high school. 



UNCLE SAM'S BUSINESS TOLD FOR 
YOUNG AMERICANS. By Crittenden 
Marriott. Cloth, 320 pages, $1.25. Harper 
and Brothers, New York and London. 
This is a new departure in a book on civics 
for young people. It is divided into three 
books, I, Uncle Sam, Ruler; II, Captain of 
Industry; III, Public Servant. The first part 
gives in a very simple and readable way the 
usual facts about the government in its vari- 
ous departments. The second gives a more de- 
tailed account of the constructive works car- 
ried out by government, and the third part 
outlines the various ways by which the gov- 
ernment gives aid in developing and main- 
taining the resources of the country. This is 
a most important phase of government work 
today for the farmer, the consumer, and for 
the future generations by conserving our nat- 
ural resources. This is a book that will help 
teachers in their work as well as interest 
children. Many facts of which we have only 
a general knowledge are organized for us in 
a helpful way 
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EDUCATIONAL SURVEY. 



The 
School 
Peace 
Leai^ue. 



The long list of names 
of superintendents of 
schools and other ed- 
ucators of America 
which make up the "Partial List of 
Officers and Committees" of the 
^'School Peace League" compels one 
to believe that the present rapidly 
growing sentiment throughout the na- 
tion must enter as a motive power into 
the common schools, and become an 
established conviction of those who go 
out from them. This is well. 

This sentiment includes more than 
a desire for pe^ce among the nations, 
or patriotism in our politics, or fair 
dealing in our industries; it is an 
awakening of the national spirit to the 
need of a higher order of institutional 
life than has yet prevailed in our com- 
monwealth. This array of great names 
in education is a promise that this 
awakening is to enter the schools and 
become the abiding spirit of their in- 
struction and training. If that prom- 
ise shall be fulfilled we may believe 
that this newly awakened national sen- 
timent will become the permanent 
spirit of the nation. 

He was a wise teacher of the olden 
time who declared that we must "teach 
in the schools what the children shall 
practice when they are men." It fol- 
lows as the night the day that what is 
learned and practiced in youth will be 



practiced later, for the reason that "as 
the twig is bent the tree inclines." 

Now, this higher order of institu- 
tional life will not tolerate a state of 
war among the nations of the world 
for the simple reason that the vital 
principle of institutional life is unity. 
Whatever destroys this unity is fatal 
to the continuance of this life. War 
among nations, corruption in the state, 
fraud in industries, injustice in 
finance are all the marks of a low or- 
der of institutional life. It is only 
through higher ideals and the effort to 
realize them that this low order can 
become a higher order. War in a 
school indicates a low order of institu- 
tional life in that school. It may exist 
among the children or between the chil- 
dren and the teacher. A true school 
cannot tolerate so low an ideal of 
school life. When the conductor of 
the school undertakes successfully to 
lift such an institutional idea of the 
school to a higher standard by making 
clear the advantages of the higher 
standard, he is teaching the folly and 
wrong of war among nations as well 
as among the children. The wise 
teacher is ever using the experience of 
the school as a basis for leading chil- 
dren to determine the ethics of states 
and nations. This is the bottom rea- 
son for practicing in a proper measure 
the principles of self-government in 
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a school by the pupils. When judi- 
ciously applied it is full of suggestions 
of the duties of citizens to the state 
and of the state to the citizens, and of 
the folly and futility of war. One can 
think of no civic duties, local or na- 
tional or international, that do not 
have their analogue in a well con- 
ducted school. The misfortune of the 
school is that it is so often blind and 
deaf to this analogy. Children must 
feel how it is among themselves to be 
able to appreciate that larger range of 
duties which larger communities must 
regard. 

The school is institutional life and 
the proper training and instruction of 
the child in his every-day school life is 
the most efficient preparation for his 
life in every other institution, whether 
it be the federation of his own com- 
munity, or the federation of the world. 

What we have in mind to say is 
merely a suggestion as to the use of 
the school in "promoting international 
justice and equity," (which is the pub- 
lished purpose of this Peace League)^ 
It has been the weakness of our edu- 
cational promoters for years that they 
have sought to introduce new subjects 
of study rather than to show that the 
simple course of study that has been 
the core of the instruction for genera- 
tions g^ves all the opportunities the 
school can improve for doing what the 
school can do to fit children for their 
next grade in life. It is to the teacher 
that we must look for improving these 
opportunities. No one is to blame be- 
cause instruction is not better. Teach- 
ers and citizens have done all they 
know to do, and no class of public serv- 
ants have been more faithful; but we 
will soon be to blame if out of the 



present ferment does not come some 
more rational and effective and natural 
way of carrying on the child's educa- 
tion in the school. 

Our enthusiasts ask impetuously, 
"Would you not teach Manual Train- 
ing?" "Would you not teach Temper- 
ance?" "Would you not teach Agri- 
culture?" or "Flora-culture?" or "Hor- 
ticulture?" or "Landscape Garden- 
ing?" or "Industrial Training?" or 
"Morals?" or "Religion?" or "The 
use of tools?" or "Physical Culture?" 
or "To shoot with a rifle ?" 

The school-master who is a master 
might answer: Yes, in dtie propor- 
tion. But the principal thing is to in- 
struct and train the child, by giving 
him a mastery of the mechanics of 
knowledge and by instructing and 
training him to use the knowledge he 
acquires in gaining other knowledge. 
The child is potentially moral, intelli- 
gent, and aesthetic. The school should 
make him actually so to a reasonable 
degree. In doing this he should teach 
him to get knowledge from the printed 
page and to use other material such as 
you have asked about, in so far as it 
\vill give the best environment (in the 
child's present condition of attainments 
and maturity) to secure the real ob- 
ject for which the school exists, viz., to 
instruct and train the children. What 
particular vocation they will follow in 
life it is not important that the elemen- 
tary school consider. Its special work 
is to nourish and stimulate each indi- 
vidual growing soul to do what it can 
to make the most of itself as a factor 
in institutional life. 

Of course, in working for this end 
the school will need to use many 
kinds of material that will contribute 
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to this attainment, but the goal of all 
endeavor is the instruction and train- 
ing of the child. Modern environment 
contains much valuable material not 
found in that of a generation ago, and 
it is this new material that has been 
mistaken for a "new education." 



It is becoming very 
''""2[,f^' apparent that there 
Tof^ther. ^^^ ^wo sides to the 

question of "Adjust- 
ing the School to Industrial Life.'' 
Not all the adjusting will in this 
country be done by the school. 
Under other forms of govern- 
ment it may not be considered so 
essential as here that all non-defectives 
be made as fully intelligent as is pos- 
sible by the best educational processes 
for the development of children to the 
age of fourteen or sixteen. American 
national life Is founded on universal 
intelligence. The schools will not be 
adjusted to anything less. If, as seems 
to be a present tendency, the indus- 
tries are more concerned in a narrow 
efficiency for their workers than in in- 
telligent service, and therefore do not 
provide such an organization for ap- 
prenticeship and for the services re- 
quired of skilled workmen as will give 
proper recognition and opportunity to 
intelligence, then they may expect a 
demand that their industrial organiza- 
tion be re-adjusted to meet the needs 
of intelligent workmen* 

At the recent dedication of the Lane 
Technical High School in Chicago, 
Principal Bogan told of a workman 
who came to their night school. He 
was handling one of their special iron 
planers and using it so well that the 
principal asked him if he was not al- 



ready an expert with the planer. The 
man answered, "Yes and No. I am 
an expert with one kind of planer 
which I run at the shop every day. I 
want to become expert with all the dif- 
ferent kinds used in the shop but the 
management insists on keeping me on 
the one machine where my efficiency 
will be of most value to them. I am 
coming to this night school until I 
learn to run every machine you have." 
With such short sighted policy as 
this in the shops is it the schools or 
the industries that most need adjust- 
ment ? G. A.B. 



The Industrial Edu- 
Apprenticeship cation Society was 
Schoou. formed three years 

ago by some of the 
leading manufacturers and educators. 
It has held three annual meetings for 
public discussion of ways to improve 
present conditions of apprentices. In 
the earlier discussions of thi$ society 
the public school was criticised, and 
reforms were urged that would re- 
quire a grouping of pupils in the gram- 
mar grades on the basis of the trades 
or professions for which, as deter- 
mined in some way by the teacher, 
they should be prepared. President 
Eliot, of Harvard, urged in one of his 
addresses before the society that in- 
dustrial education in the elementary 
schools meant the assumption of such 
a responsibility by the teacher, or by 
some one else in authority. 

The idea of such a limitation of the 
American common school as would di- 
rect the effort and attention of the 
children to industrial efficiency at the 
expense of ideals of life has received 
little popular support. In the discus- 
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sions of the society at the Atlanta 
meeting this year little was said in 
favor of a radical change in the pur- 
pose of our common schools. Much 
more emphasis was given to the duty 
of employers and of the trade organi- 
zations to reorganize their practice in 
caring for apprentices. Important pa- 
pers were read explaining the work of 
some schools for apprentices which are 
maintained by a few of the large man- 
ufacturers in connection with their 
shops. 

The tendency in the thought of 
those best informed on this subject to- 
day seems to be toward a reorganiza- 
tion of the industrial practice which 
will enable apprentices to receive the 
instruction they require by the meth- 
ods of the school, and experience in 
shop work by work in the commercial 
shop. How much co-operation there 
can be in this work by the public edu- 
cational forces, the employers, and the 
trade organizations, does not yet ap- 
pear. In the state of New York a part 
of the educational funds are now be- 
ing appropriated to the support of 
schools for apprentices that maintain 
certain standards. This seems to be a 
protective relation necessary to insure 
proper methods in these schools. Em- 
ployers must allow the apprentices 
time during the day for this school 
work, doubling the number of appren- 
tices and the expense, when half time 
is allowed for the school and half for 
work in the shop. Trade organiza- 
tions will undoubtedly' adopt some 
way for the maintenance of these 
schools. G.A.B. 



. ^ ^ . At the recent meet- 

Introductlon of ^ « a • 

Physiology and ^"& ^^ ^^e American 

Hycrlene. Hygiene Association 

in Chicago, Secretary 
George H. Martin, of the Massachu- 
setts Board of Education, made an ad- 
dress, for a copy of which we are in- 
debted to the Odell Gacette and Re- 
porter. It presents a clear and sane 
course of procedure in school hygiene 
that would seem to close discussion 
upon how to ttech this important sub- 
ject for a generation at least. It ought 
to be incorporated in every manual of 
instruction to teachers in every system 
of elementary education in the coun- 
try. It ought to be read in every fam- 
ily of sufficient intelligence to compre- 
hend it. 

The hygienic instruction of our 
school children and the condition of 
their environment are better than for- 
merly, much better. But in Massachu- 
setts at this time — and Massachusetts 
has ever been the foremost state to in- 
augurate educational reforms — "of 
400,000 school children examined 81,- 
000 are defective in vision and 22,000 
in hearing; ninety per cent of Ameri- 
can children have defective teeth; in 
a single city 137 cases of adenoid^> 
were found ; and whole schools are in- 
fected with head-lice." 

To what extent do these conditions 
account for retardation of children in 
the grades and defects in morals? One 
fourth of them are handicapped by 
physical defects easy to remove. The 
supreme remedy for this handicap is 
thorough-going inspection of the 
schools. Dr. Martin declares: "A 
community which has not through its 
proper authorities provided for a thor- 
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ough-going inspection of its schools is 
guilty of criminal negligence." 

He says further that * 'compulsory 
laws in nearly all of the states make 
instruction in physiology and hygiene 
obligatory, but unfortunately the cir- 
cumstances under which these laws 
were enacted left the conservative 
school people everywhere irritated and 
cold. The law in its purpose and 
scope was too narrow, limiting as it 
did to the effects of alcohol and nar- 
cotics, and the methods prescribed in 
most states tended to make the work 
abortive. The opportunity now exists 
and the results of medical inspection 
furnish the argument for a new propa- 
ganda in favor of health instruction." 



New 

Temperance 

Les^lslatlon. 



Apropos to what ap- 
pears above the ques- 
tion arises as to what 
shall be the attitude 
of the school sentiment of Illinois re- 
garding the proposed modification of 
the law making scientific instruction 
on the effects of alcohol and narcotics 
obligatory in the schools. The present 
law "has left the conservative school 
sentiment irritated and cold," and the 
general public are so much divided in 
sentiment that the requirements of the 
law are practically ignored in most of 
the schools of the state. Some are 
seeking a modification of it. 

The more radical temperance ele- 
ments are opposing amendment or re- 
peal of the law. 

Has not Dr. Martin suggested the 
change in the law that will enlarge its 
scope and remove the irritation by 
making the law require a thorough- 
going instruction and practice of "the 



laws of health" in the public schools 
of the sta\e? This would remove all 
just cause of irritation and leave each 
school free to give special emphasis to 
such matters as are of greatest local 
importance. 



TheChlci^ 
Situation. 

(Continued) 



In the last number 
some things were 
said of the school sit- 
uation in Chicago as 
it appears to one who is not a part of 
it. Since then the leader of the op- 
position to Mr. Cooley's administra- 
tion, in the Board of Education and 
elsewhere, has made public his view of 
the situation as he sees it from with- 
in. It is, substantially, as follows: 

There are three leading factors that 
make the situation: i. The political 
interests centering in the City Hall. 2. 
The Big Business interests of the*ioop" 
region. 3. The interests of the- teach- 
ers upon whom the public school sys- 
tem must depend for results. The 
business interests had also alliances 
with politics and the active Protestant- 
Catholic enmity is ever ready to 
make trouble for a superintendent of 
schools. 

Mr. Cooley could not harness these 
groups of interests together and con- 
cluded to make the most powerful one 
his ally — ^the Big Business interests 
which demanded that the superintend- 
ent should have a free hand. This 
choice the critic declares was unfortu- 
nate for education, in that it placed up- 
on the shoulders of the superintendent 
the "deadly burden" of financial- re- 
sponsibility of the school. 

This is given as the cause of the 
fact, admitted by Mr. Cooley at a 
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farewell banquet at the Union League 
Club, "that he had fallen short of his 
educational ideals." It is intimated 
that the Big Business interests have 
recently failed to support him, but for 
what reason is a mystery. The failure 
to realize his educational ideal is at- 
tributed to the "Cooley promotional 
system" which "has neither educa- 
tional substance nor educational his- 
tory; but is merely a financial device." 
It provides for no promotion of the 
teacher except in so far as it is an ad- 
vance in pay. This was the rock 
which fell upon the superintendent's 
ideals and ground them to powder. 

The critic then proceeds to describe 
this promotion system which thoSe 
who read this magazine understand 
already. 

It is declared that the effect of this 
device was not to make better teach- 
ers, but the contrary rather. Its effect 
and purpose was to keep down the ag- 
gregate of salaries in so far as it had 
any affirmative effect. The implica- 
tion is that it was a device for setting 
standards that only a few could reach, 
but which must be reached before there 
could be any "promotion" in salary. 

This attitude toward the teachers, 
the critic says, placed him in an atti- 
tude of hostility toward the teaching 
body which was fatal to educational 
leadership, and therefore he fell short 
of his educational ideals. 

Such are what we may call the 
bones of his enemies' criticism upon 
his administration, and it is an articu- 
lation of the views of the opposition, 
not difficult to follow. 

It is appropriate to say that he who 
voices the opposition expresses the 
conviction that Mr. Cooley has stood 



true to a high purpose from the begin- 
ning, but that its attainment by the 
route he chose was impossible. 

If some one who has personal 
knowledge of Mr. Cooley's adminis- 
tration will show in wliat this state- 
ment of a member of the Board needs 
modification, this journal will publish 
his views of the situation. 



Appropriations ^he estimates of ap- 
forthe propriatiotis for the 

United sutes United States Bureau 

S'SJTcation, ^^ Education for the 

fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1910, as transmitted to Con- 
gress, included under the general head 
of Claries estimates for additional em- 
ployees as follows: Expert in higher 
education, $4,000; expert in indus- 
trial education, $3,000; expert in the 
Avelfare of children, $3,000; editor, 
$2,000; additional clerks, $12,100. Of 
the new employees requested. Congress 
made provision for an editor at $2,- 
000; one clerk at $1,200; and one 
clerk at $1,000. The salary of the 
Commissioner of Education was in- 
creased from $4,500 to $S,ooo, mak- 
ing a total increase in the appropria- 
tions for the general work of the 
Bureau of $4,700 over the appropri- 
ations for the current fiscal year. The 
requests for a lump sum appropriation 
of $40,000 for educational investiga- 
tions; for an increase of $1,500 in the 
appropriation for the library; for an 
increase of $8,000 in the fund for col- 
lecting statistics; and of an appropri- 
ation of $39,000 for rent, metal shelv- 
ing, additional furniture, and removal 
of the Bureau to new quarters did not 
receive the favorable consideration of 
Congress. 
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The appropriation for the education 
of the natives of Alaska remains the 
same as for the present year $200,000. 
The appropriation for reindeer . in 
Alaska was reduced, on the recom- 
mendation of the Commissioner of 
Education, from $15,000 to $12,000. 
Provision was made by Congress for 
the designation of employees of the 
Alaska School service as special peace 
officers to assist in the enforcement of 
law in Alaska. It is expected that this 
legislation will be of great value in 
promoting the general welfare of the 
Alaskan natives. 

It appears from the above that Con- 
gress is ever ready to reduce the ap- 
propriation for education at the com- 
missioners' suggestion but is seldom 
ready to increase it when education de- 
mands it. Our legislative bodies gen- 
erally are ever ready to give the money 
needed to make four blades of grass 
grow where three g^ew before, but re- 
fuse to help education to produce four 
superior citizens where it is now pro- 
ducing only three. What good is more 
grass without more desirable citizens? 



Bdttcatioaal 
Unity In the 
Nation. 



Senator Newlands in 
a published letter to 
the governor of Ne- 
vada suggests a solu- 
tion of the race question by this na- 
tion, so far as other nations are con- 
cerned, to which education can not be 
wholly indifferent. His proposition is 
that the United States shall forbid im- 
migration into this country by all people 
other than those of the white race, with 
certain well defined exceptions. His 
letter seems to assume that the general 
government has no power to overrule 
the acts of state legislatures when they 



violate our treaty obligations, and he 
argues that immigration by persons 
from other nations is a matter for each 
to permit or forbid as its own interests 
shall favor. 

The solution of this or of any other 
problem arising from our mutual rela- 
tions with other peoples depends upon 
the power of the general government 
to compel the people of the states to 
obey the treaties made with other na- 
tions.- In such matters the power of 
the states to regulate their internal af- 
fairs must be subordinate to the power 
of the government to enforce treaty 
obligations throughout the nation. 
This is a greater centralization of 
power in the federal government than 
formerly, which our closer relations 
with other nations seem to demand. 
To make treaties with other nations 
and then confess our inability to en- 
force their observance by our own peo- 
ple is to confess that we are not a na- 
tion but merely a confederation of in- 
dependent states. Groups of people 
so loosely articulated can have no real 
unity among themselves and there can 
be little hope of unity in educational 
endeavor as a nation. 

It is this states-rights doctrine, yet 
influential in the Congress, that 
prompts it to refuse to support the edu- 
cational Bureau in any systematic and 
effective effort to stimulate a unity of 
spirit and of purpose in education 
throughout the nation. Education, it 
is said, is exclusively the work of the 
states; but an inter-state education is 
not less a bond of union than an inter- 
state commerce. The general govern- 
ment should awake to the importance 
of improving the education of the peo- 
ple of the nation in such ways as are 
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not practicable for the state govern- 
ments to pursue. The Commissioner 
of Education has repeatedly pointed 
out what are these ways and urged 
Congress to walk therein, but without 
avail. The enlargement of the appli- 
cation of the Constitution to the needs 
of our enlarged political and commer- 



cial relations will eventually work the 
recognition of' an educational depart- 
ment in the national administration, 
and a nationalized system of education 
that shall encourage greater unity of 
the school systems and purposes of the 
states. 



CONTINUITY BETWEEN THE KINDERGARTEN AND THE EL- 
EMENTARY SCHOOL.* 

I 

BENJAMIN C. GREGORY 

Superintendent of Schools, Chelsea, Mass. 



In passing from the kindergarten to 
the primary school there is a break. 
Do what you will to soften the change, 
to modify the break, it still remains a 
break. Three general methods of 
dealing with the difficulty have been 
employed: (i) To provide a connect- 
ing class* to take the child out of his 
kindergarten habits and introduce him 
to those of the primary school; in the 
words of some teachers, "To make him 
over." (2) To modify the kinder- 
garten to make it more nearly resemble 
the primary school. (3) To modify 
the primary school to make it more 
nearly resemble the kindergarten. To 
these might be added a fourth: To 
do a little of each. 

Now if anything is clear in the 
Froebelian doctrine it is this, that 
there are no breaks in human develop- 
ment and should be none in education. 
The human being shows wide varia- 
tions when we compare him with him- 
self at different periods of his life, but 
these changes always take place grad- 
ually. This is Froebel's language: 
'^Sharp limits and definite subdivisions 



within the continuous series of the 
years of development, withdrawing 
from attention the permanent continu- 
ity, the living connection, the inner liv- 
ing essence, are therefore highly per- 
nicious, and even destructive in their 
influence." And the truth is not onlv 

m 

Froebelian, it is self-evident, it is com- 
mon-sense . 

It seems to the writer, therefore, 
that the fact of the break just noted is 
not only un-Froebelian, it is unpsycho- 
logical, it is not common-sense. It in- 
dicates that we have abandoned the 
simple principles of Froebel, of psy- 
chology even, and have intruded our- 
selves into the problem. We have in- 
troduced an artificial consideration 
somewhere or we should not have this 
glaring absurdity staring us in the face 
in our school system. 

For, let us note. We are not to 
"make the child over;" that is pre- 
cisely what we must not do. In suc- 
ceeding in making the child over we 
do him an injury even if he were all 
wrong before, for Nature doesn't 
make things right in that way. The 



*From the Seveoth Year Book of the National Society for the Scientific Stndy of £dacation, University of 
Chicago Press. 
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suspicion might arise in such cases 
whether it is not the teacher who needs 
to be made over. 

And let us note further, in view of 
this thought of continuous develop- 
ment that the primary school is not to 
approximate the kindergarten. Who 
had a right to make the kindergarten 
a standard? It would be a standard, 
by the way, exceedingly hard to define 
in the divergent practical aspects it 
now presents to the educational world. 
And still further, it is equally illogical 
to speak of approximating the kinder- 
garten to the primary school. 

There is no kindergarten, there is 
no primary school in any such sense as 
the terms are understood in such a dis- 
cussion. There is but one fact that is 
real and that is development. The ar- 
tificial terms which we apply to dis- 
tinguish various stages of progress in 
this development should not denote 
different things but different phases of 
the same thing. But the terms kinder- 
garten and primary school imply a 
sharp distinction, a sharper distinction 
indeed, than that between the first and 
second grades of the primary school. 
This is not the only place in the school 
course where a sharp dividing line is 
drawn as a result of the use of terms, 
where no such line should be. A strik- 
ing example is to be found in the at- 
titude of high-school teachers toward 
grammar-school boys on their entrance 
into the high school. The friction that 
suddenly develops at this point and 
the failure of the entering students 
both as regards discipline and scholar- 
ship, are well-known to teachers. The 
explanation is simple. The student 
hasn't changed his identity in entering 
the high^school, but the high-school 



teacher thinks he has just because he 
has given him a new name. 

Let us start then with this proposi- 
tion, that to standardize an artificial 
thing as a basis of comparison with 
another artificial thing is unpedagog- 
ical. This postulate having been 
grasped, the logical course becomes 
very clear and simple. The standard 
for all education, by whatever artificial 
designation we describe any of its 
phases, is the immutable law of child 
development. The kindergarten is 
logically but an expression of this law 
for one period pi school life and the 
primary school, grammar school, high 
school, and college, expressions for 
other periods. We have claimed far 
too little for the Froebelian doctrine 
when we have timidly advocated its 
application to the primary school. It 
is not only applicable to the whole of 
education, it is its inexorable law. In 
the following discussion, no attempt, 
therefore, will be made to confine 
Froebelian thought to primary educa- 
tion. 

Let us assume that the law of child 
development is conveyed with reason- 
able adequacy in the Froebel philos- 
ophy. This assumption is near enough 
to the truth — indeed it is wonderfully 
near the truth. . What are the lessons 
to be derived concerning the conduct 
of the kindergarten and the subse- 
quent education of the child? 

Let us consider first the post-kinder- 
garten period, the period of the so- 
called grades. In articles on this sub- 
ject in previous Yearbooks, a most 
optimistic state of mind is evident. 
The influence of the kindergarten on 
the primary school has been taken for 
granted, and the spirit of the primary 
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school has been shown to have changed 
for the better and along the lines of 
Froebelian thought. Besides this, the 
kindergarten material has entered the 
primary schools. The writer is far 
from entering into full participation 
with this optimism. One may grate- 
fully and gladly concede that such a 
change in spirit is evident but must re- 
press his transports when he begins to 
realize to how limited an extent the 
change has taken place. The superin- 
tendent who longs for the Froebel 
millenium must sadly admit that many 
a primary teacher has received but lit- 
tle of the divine fire, and that in the 
cases of many more, the new spirit is 
at best a modifying influence and by 
no means a dominating influence. In 
the grammar schools, the picture is 
darker, and in the high school, almost 
illegible. Again, and this is the im- 
portant consideration, the influence 
which has brought about the happier 
condition is, so far as the teacher is 
concerned, not consciously that of the 
kindergarten. It may be, and to some 
extent, doubtless is, indirectly that of 
the kindergarten, but the teacher who 
is affected by it, doesn't know it. This 
is the same as to say that the vitaliz- 
ing Froebelian thought which has done 
so much for the kindergartner has 
done little for the primary teacher and 
that little in a roundabout way. The 
real thing is clearly seen when the 
kindergarten trained girl enters the 
primary or grammar school. No 
greater blessing has come to the 
schools in these later years than the 
entrance of the kindergarten-trained 
teacher into the grades. But often, 
even she sees but dimly the beauty of 
the gospel she has learned, except as it 



is revealed in orthodox kindergarten 
lines of expression. Nevertheless, the 
possibilities of such young women un- 
der a sympathetic training are most 
hopeful. They make our best primary 
teachers. It is a question, however, 
whether the introduction of the kin- 
dergarten material into the primary 
schools has not been productive of as 
much harm as good. These materials 
have no value in themselves. They re- 
ceive a value in the kindergarten be- 
cause they furnish a medium for the 
expression of a Froebelian thought. 
But to the primary teacher, they have 
no such, value, and to the kindergart- 
ner acting as a primary teacher, they 
are likely to lose their meaning when 
divorced from their standard use. 
Such materials have become the occa- 
sion of a frightful waste of time, as 
all the materials must that are used 
without a comprehension of their 
meaning. In many cases they are rele- 
gated to the time allotted to the out- 
and-out idling known as 'Tjusy work." 
It can never be said that the prin- 
ciples of Froebel are acting on the 
school until they act directly on the 
teacher. And it must further be kept 
in mind that the kindergarten mate- 
rials and the kindergarten methods 
have nothing whatever to do with the 
matter. The methods and materials 
will be determined by the facts of the 
case. It by no means follows that be- 
cause the blocks and tablets and 
zephyr furnish an adequate means of 
expressing a Froebelian principle at 
the sub-primary or so called kinder- 
garten age, the same material i$ its ad- 
equate expression in the fourth or sev- 
enth grade. The method and the ma- 
terial vary, the material may even dis- 
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appear, but the Froebelian principle is 
evermore regnant. The logical mode 
of procedure would seem to be : given 
a principle, what is the proper method 
or medium for its expression at this 
or that point in the child's progress? 
Let us look at some of the violations 
of such an obvious principle. Their 
grossness, importance, and frequency 
are startling. 

One of Froebel's precepts to which 
we all ought to give heed is in sub- 
stance, that all education should be 
"following," not "prescriptive." It is 
a fair inference from this law that all 
methods should be based upon data af- 
forded by the children themselves. It 
would seem that when children in 
large numbers, here, there, every- 
where, resist a subject or method,, that 
that subject or method is wrong at 
that stage of progress. And, con- 
versely, when the children receive a 
subject or phase of a subject gladly, 
that that subject or phase of the sub- 
ject is clearly indicated as right. In- 
deed, one might deduce a law regard- 
ing the appropriateness of subjects, or 
the time or method of their introduc- 
tion, to be known as the law of the 
least resistance. Now what are the 
facts ? 

How long did it take us to learn 
that arithmetic has no place in the 
earlier grades? For years and years 
the children had said so. They re- 
sisted the subject, learned it with the 
greatest difficulty, and forgot it with 
the greatest facility; their acquire- 
ments were insignificant, and if the 
subject was omitted in the first grade 
the children were as far along at the 
beginning of the third grade as if the 



subject had been taken for two years. 
From a Froebelian point of view this 
amounts to proof, and the educational 
world is gradually accepting the only 
possible conclusion. Why were we so 
slow ? Merely because we evolved the 
appropriateness of arithmetic from our 
heads and not from the facts of child- 
hood. The latter is the Froebelian 
method, and in the Froebelian struc- 
ture the principle on which it rests is 
basal. 

Conversely, why have we been so 
slow in learning that little children 
are the best language students in the 
world, that early childhood is the 
golden time for language? And spe- 
cifically, how slow we are in learning 
that the child's speech is oral speech 
and that written speech is an exotic! 
In oral speech the child is fluent and 
idiomatic, and reveals himself. In 
written speech he is artificial and 
clumsy and does not reveal himself. 
He comes to school with plenty of lan- 
guage; we put a pencil in his hand 
and freeze him up. The written 
speech will develop, but not yet, and 
very slowly. But we don't derive our 
courses of study from children but 
from our own self -consciousness. It 
would seem that to many superintend- 
ents, in preparing courses of study, it 
has never occurred that there are chil- 
dren in the world who could be seen if 
it were thought that that were really 
necessary. 

What but a perverse or ignorant 
disregard of Froebel's law, a disregard 
of the richest field of data, the chil- 
dren themselves, will explain the va- 
garies of nature-study? Anyone who 
will read the curricula on this subject 
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for the last twenty years will come to 
the conclusion that for the most part 
the facts of childhood, children's loves 
and tendencies, were the last thing 
thought of. Slowly, we are tending 
in the right direction, but not from 
any consciousness that the children- 
must determine the course of study, 
which is the Froebelian law. To give 
an example and, at the same time, be 
specific, the love of children for living 
things has been ignored or catered to 
accidentally in the primary and lower 
grammar grades, and is now very 
slowly receiving consideration. 

And finally, for these illustrations 
might stretch on indefinitely, we offer 
an illustration of a detail which may 
stand for a great many details. Why 
do teachers try to teach the rationale 
of carrying in subtraction, to very 
young children? A very little knowl- 
edge of childhood would show that 
the average child has not the faculties 
for its comprehension. He at last, in- 
deed, arrives at a parrot-like under- 
standing of the process and that under- 
standing remains perfunctory. The 
explanation and drill thereon take 
many days, and the child doesn't sub- 
tract a bit better for knowing the rea- 
son. He takes the process readily but 
resists the explanation. This is not 
wonderful. Children must do many 
things for which an explanation is im- 
possible. What about learning to 
walk, for example? 

We have considered but one Froe- 
belian law. But let anyone apply just 
this one law to our schools and trace 
the long line of violations in courses 
of study, in the time at which subjects 
are presented and the special method 



of presentation. One need not stop at 
the primary school. He may pursue 
his investigation through the grammar 
school and the high school. Indeed he 
will find the high school a very Gol- 
conda of false methods from the 
point of view under consideration. 
Suppose we were to open our eyes to 
the facts of boyhood and girlhood and 
humbly be guided by them, and base 
our teaching and courses of study up- 
on them. A genuine revival in teach- 
ing would come to pass. Without try-, 
ing to approximate the kindergarten 
we would be obeying Froebel. And 
what more can the kindergarten do ? 

In further illustration of this broad 
treatment of the elementary school 
from a Froebelian point of view, let 
us think of another Froebelian law — 
that of self -activity. In the usual dis- 
cussions of this law we seem to be un- 
able to see in it anything else than 
manual training. But its application 
throughout the course of study is uni- 
versal and its violations are so numer- 
ous and disastrous as to suggest the 
suspicion that the principle enters to 
the most trifling extent into school ad- 
ministration. An example or two 
must suffice. 

Let the following test be applied by 
any teacher: Hand a set of composi- 
tions back to a class without indicat- 
ing the errors and demand that the 
errors be not only corrected but dis- 
covered,, and that the compositions be 
rewritten. Continue to hand back the 
same compositions indefinitely imtil all. 
errors are discovered by the writers, 
and a composition, perfect in view ol 
the state of the child's progress, is 
evolved. Persevere in this treatment 
one year. The following phenomenon 
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will then be revealed : whereas the pu- regards thought. In passing, why 



pils at the beginning could not pro- 
duce a perfect composition without 
many efforts, at the end of the year 
they offer the desired produce as a rule 
with one or two efforts. The same 
course of treatment applied to arith- 
metic, algebra, German, Latin, or any- 
thing else, will reveal the same phe- 
nomenon. The piipil reaches the up- 
per grades of the grammar school and 
the high school, it is claioied, weak in 
the technique of writing, and feeble as 



should his thought not be feeble? So 
much mental effort must be expanded 
on form that he has none left for 
thought. If technique could ever be- 
come automatic, his whole effort could 
go out to the thought But technique 
becomes automatic under present con- 
ditions very slowly, and never reaches 
any high standard, unless, indeed, it 
becomes automatically wrong. That 
is a result that can be attained with 
surprising rapidity. 



{To be continued.) 



THE MINNESOTA SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

C. G. SCHUW, STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 



Briefly stated, the Minnesota public 
school system may be regarded as com- 
prehending The Schools, The Super- 
vision of Schools, The Supply and Im- 
provement of Teachers, and The Fi- 
nancial Support of Schools.. 

Classes of Schools. 

Minnesota has four classes or 
grades of schools below the State Uni- 
versity, namely: Common or Rural 
Schools, Semigraded Schools, Graded 
Schools, and High Schools. This 
classification is made on the basis of 
instruction facilities in the way of 
equipment, room, and number and 
qualifications of teachers. 

The Common or Rural School is 
usually a one-teacher school. The 
branches taught are those generally 
known as the "common branches" — 
same instruction as is given in Semi- 
graded and Graded Schools. A Com- 
mon or Rural School is recognized as 
a State Rural School and is entitled to 



special state aid provided by legisla- 
tive appropriation on condition that it 
has held an eight months' school dur- 
ing the year and has complied with 
certain requirements as to buildings, 
library, apparatus, heating, ventila- 
tion, and certification of the teacher.- 
A school that meets all other require- 
ments and is taught by a teacher hold- 
ing a first-grade certificate receives 
$125; one taught by a second grade 
teacher gets $50. 

A school that meets similar condi- 
tions, that is **well organized, with at 
least two departments in charge of 
proficient teachers, one at least of 
whom holds not less than a first-grade 
certificate," and that **has a regular 
and orderly course of study," may be 
known as a State Semigraded School 
and receive special state aid of $250. 

To receive the annual special aid of 
$550 awarded to a State Graded 
School, the school must, besides ful-, 
filling the other conditions, niaintain a 
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nine months' school in at least four 
departments, and its principal must be 
an advanced normal graduate or hold a 
professional certificate of either the 
first or second grade. 

A State High School maintains a 
nine months' school, admits non-resi- 
dent students free, and prepares stu- 
dents for the University. All its regu- 
lar teachers must hold first grade pro- 
fessional certificates. The special aid 
it receives is $1,500. 

The State University has the usual 
literary, scientific, and professional col-^ 
leges. Its main source of support — a 
tax of twenty-three hundredths of a 
mill on the dollar — is supplemented by 
legislative appropriations. 

State Rural and Semigraded Schools 
are subject to rules prescribed by the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction; 
while Graded and High Schools come 
under the supervision of the State 
High School Board, and the Univer- 
sity is governed by the Board of 
Regents. 

About 5,000 rural public schools are 
not receiving special state aid as yet, 
but many are working toward the state 
recognition. It is of course not to be 
understood that these are dependent 
solely on local taxes; they have such 
aid from the state at large as is given 
to all public schools without regard to 
their compliance with the special con- 
ditions described. 

Notwithstanding the large amounts 
received by individual districts from 
sources other than local taxation, the 
burden of school support rests upon 
the districts themselves. In the aver- 
age district about two-thirds of the 
cost of maintenance is met by a tax 
that the people at the annual school 



meeting impose upon themselves; the 
rest of the expense is cared for by the 
"apportionment" . and state aid. The 
results of this application of the prin- 
ciple that the state helps those who 
help themselves are most happy. The 
prospect of outside aid stimulates ef- 
fort to comply with its attendant con- 
ditions, while the truth that one vaU 
ues highly only that for which he pays 
is attested by the strong local interest 
each district takes in the school it so 
largely supports. 

Supervision ot Schools. 

The State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction is at the head of the super- 
visory service. He advises with county 
and other superintendents on the inter- 
ests of the public schools; provides 
teachers' institutes and summer train- 
ing schools in the several counties ; ap- 
portions the current school fund and 
special state aid; conducts examina- 
tions for and issues common school 
teachers' certificates and state profes- 
sional certificates; acts as a member 
of the following boards: Board of 
Regents of the University, State Nor- 
mal School Board, High School 
Board, Public School Library Commis- 
sion — and several others; and per- 
forms various duties that need not be 
detailed. 

County Superintendents supervise in 
their counties, under the direction of 
the state superintendent, common 
school teachers' examinations — certi- 
fying themselves as to the professional 
qualifications of the examinees; hold 
conventions of school district officers; 
inspect schools; and preside over 
teachers' institutes and training schools. 
Under certain conditions, they may 
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also issue temporary third grade county 
certificates. They are elected for a 
term of two years by popular vote. 

"City Superintendents" chosen by 
boards of education in cities and towns 
having high schools, have general su- 
pervision over all grades of the public 
schools in their districts. It is on their 
recommendation that teachers are usu- 
ally employed and discharged. The 
corresponding officer of a graded or 
semigraded school is a Principal. Un- 
der the direction of the High School 
Board, a state High School Inspector 
and a state Graded School Inspector 
are employed throughout the school 
year in visiting and reporting upon 
the high and graded schools of the 
state. 

Districts are of three sorts: com- 
mon, independent, and special. Com- 
mon school districts are under the lo- 
cal control of boards of school trus- 
tees; independent and special under 
that of boards of education. 

Supply and Improvement of In- 
struction. 

The means in Minnesota for the 
preparation of teachers are the five 
State Normal Schools and the College 
of Education of the State University. 
The Normal Schools give an English 
course of five years, an elementary 
course of three years, an Advanced 
Graduate course (for graduates of 
high schools) of two years, an Ele- 
mentary Graduate course of one year, 
and a Kindergarten course of two 
years. The College of Education, as 
a condition of admission, requires two 
years of college work. It gives a 
course of three years. At the end of 



two years students may receive the 
B.A. degree, and on graduation, the 
M.S. degree. Model and Practice 
Schools are maintained at both the 
Normal Schools and the College of 
Education. The Normal Schools are 
in session throughout the year, the 
summer session of three months af- 
fording working teachers an oppor- 
tunity to complete subjects or sections 
of subjects in their vacation time, and 
to receive credits on a regular normal 
course looking to graduation. The 
College of Education has a summer 
session of six weeks, with an enroll- 
ment of 1,200 to 1,500. 

Teachers' Institutes continuing one 
week under the control of the county 
superintendent, are assigned by the 
state superintendent to such counties 
as ask for them. About twelve of 
these are held each year, in either the 
spring or the fall, in counties in which 
it is not practicable, for one reason or 
another, to arrange for Teachers' 
Training Schools. 

The Teachers' Training Schools 
continue from four to six weeks, and 
about forty of them are held each 
year in June and July. In them is af- 
forded opportunity for systematic 
study and recitation in the common 
branches, and in such high school 
branches as are demanded by a consid- 
erable number of the student teachers. 
Conversational lectures on the various 
phases of practical pedagogy are also 
given. The direct purpose of the In- 
stitute is to inspire teachers with 
higher ideals and enthusiasm for 
their work and to g^ve incidentally 
professional and academic instruction. 
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Financial Support of Schools. 

Special District Tax. This is the 
main support of common, graded, and 
high schools. In common school dis- 
tricts it is levied by school meetings, 
and in independent and special dis- 
tricts, by the boards of education. 

Current School Fund. This is made 
up from two distinct sources : ( i ) the 
state one-mill tax, levied on all real 
and personal property, and (2) the in- 
come arising from the Bermanent 
School Fund — which results from the 
sale of school lands granted by Con- 
gress, (This permanent fund now 
amounts to $20,000,000 and promises 
to reach the sum of $100,000,000 when 
the lands are all sold. It is invested 
in bonds of states, cities, school dis- 
tricts, etc.) The Current School Fund 
is apportioned to the school districts 
which have had five months or more 
of schools, in proportion to the num- 
ber of pupils who have attended at 
least forty days. It will be seen that 
the portion of this fund arising from 
the state one-mill tax helps the rural 
districts at the expense of the wealth- 
ier cities. 

Local One-Mill Tax, Like the state 
one-mill tax, this is raised on all the 
property of the state but, unlike that 
tax, it is returned entire to each dis- 
trict in which it is raised. 

Special State Aid. This has already 
been explained. 

Miscellaneous. 

State uniformity of textbooks has 
been weighed in the Minnesota balance 
and has been found wanting. 

Of the eighty-five county superin- 
tendents of the state, twenty-five are 



women. No more enthusiastic, intel- 
ligent, and efficient workers are to be 
found in the educational field. 

Common school teachers' certificates 
are either of the first or the second 
grade. Third grade, good for one 
year, may be issued by the county su- 
perintendents ; but not more than two 
of these can be granted to any one per- 
son in the same county. State profes- 
sional certificates of the first grade are 
issued by the state superintendent 
either to graduates of accredited col- 
leges or to such as pass the examina- 
tion in certain college branches. Sec- 
ond grade -professional certificates are 
issued on examination. Diplomas of 
the College of Education and of the 
State Normal Schools are, under cer- 
tain restrictions, in themselves licenses 
to teach. 

The territorial school unit is the dis- 
trict. The law, however, permits con- 
solidation of rural schools, and some 
progress is made in that direction. 

The law forbids the formation of 
secret fraternities in high schools and 
the lower grades of schools without 
the sanction of the local school board. 

The state, by legislative appropria- 
tion, gives annual financial aid toward 
the establishment and maintenance of 
a library in every public school build- 
ing that makes an equal contribution 
for the purpose. 

It is hoped that the emplojTiient of 
a State Rural School Inspector will 
soon be authorized by law. Legal pro- 
vision for the extension of industrial 
and agricultural training for teachers 
is also hoped for. 

The minimum salary for City Su- 
perintendents is $900; for Principals 
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of Graded Schools, $75 a month; and 
for Graded School teachers, $40 a 
month. 

The State School of Agriculture 
yields possibly greater material returns 
than any other educational investment 
Minnesota has made. 



Magnificent provision is made for 
the education of physically and mor- 
ally defective children. 

The above summary will serve to 
give a general idea of our system of 
public education. 



THE WHAT AND WHY OF THE NORMAL SCHOOL. 



There is nothing in a name when 
.used as a trade-mark merely: there is 
much in a name when it carries with 
it the thing which it names. 

A norm of life is "a typical struc- 
tural unit" — an ideal struggling to 
realize itself in an existent form. There 
is, for instance, the norm man that, 
when manifest in some individual, we 
call "a normal man." The norm is the 
standard by which execution is meas- 
ured. The norm is that which a thing 
is in its nature. The norm of a school 
is different from the norm of a state 
or a family : it is the idea, school. Its 
utterance of itself arises from what 
works frc»n within, not from what may 
be imposed from without. Different 
stages of civilization are the different 
degrees of self-consciousness to which 
this norm arises in different periods of 
a people's growth. So, too, the school 
rises to corresponding degrees of s^f- 
consciousness in different periods of 
its unfolding. When it measures up 
to the standard of its period it must be 
called normal. A normal school in 
one period will be very different from 
the standard in another period because 
it has attained a higher degree of con- 
sciousness of its powers and duties. 
All schools that are representative of 
the enlightened consciousness of the 



time are normal schools in the primary 
meaning of the word. 

It was when the actual school had 
not kept pace in its development with 
this growing self -consciousness of the 
school-idea that the distinction arose 
between schools that were normal and 
those that were ab-normal." When the 
consciousness of the need of specific 
preparation for teaching was awakened 
only the school that was up to the 
standard set by this consciousness was 
worthy to undertake this work. It 
was then thought that the best way for 
a teacher to learn to teach was to be 
taught himself in such a normal 
school. 

So it came about that schools estab- 
lished to prepare teachers were called 
normal schools because of their higher 
standard of work done. This became 
their class name. They were expected 
to be regardful of the norm or nature 
of the process that should best promote 
the natural development of the mind 
in what that undertook to learn. The 
normal school has thus become a pro- 
fessional school in that its purpose is 
the education of teachers, in the sense 
that a law school prepares persons to 
practice law. 

The history of the development of 
the normal school in this country is in- 
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teresting to those who like to trace the 
process by which institutions grow. 
The state has provided for the estab- 
lishment and support of normal schools 
since the time of David P. Page and 
Horace Mann. But it has done noth- 
ing to protect the name. Schools 
sprang up in every part of the coun- 
try, "normal" in name but ab-normal 
in their nature; soon no definite sig- 
nificance attached to the name: it be- 
came merely a trade-mark. 

The institutions that have made a 
serious effort to keep themselves true 
to the appellation may be grouped into 
two classes : 

1. Schools that emphasize instruc- 
tion and training having for their pur- 
pose the mastery of knowledge and its 
application to the culture of the mind. 
The- commanding idea is to first bring 
the student into a proper ordering of 
his own powers through the study of 
those branches of knowledge that are 
the material of our civilization. First 
shape the man and woman, and while 
doing this keep the idea ever present 
in the'^mind that the secondary purpose 
of the instruction and training is to 
better fit them to teach others. 

2. The other class of these schools 
give chief emphasis to the study of 
ways and means of teaching the 
young. This requires that the stu- 
dents shall study the child and child- 
psychology more than branches of 
learning, and shall obser\^e and prac- 
tice teaching and report their observa- 
tions and criticisms to an expert. The 
branches of learning are not studied 
for their mastery and for culture so 
much as to learn how to adapt the 
teacher's instruction to the varying 



needs of the children whom he shall 
teach. 

In the first class the student learns 
what to teach and how to teach by be- 
ing taught the what in a normal wiy. 

In the other class it is the child that 
is the commanding subject of study, 
and the what to teach of the branches 
of learning depends upon what the 
child is able to achieve. 

It seems to the writer that experi- 
ence has proved that a teachers' school 
cannot be a normal school in the full 
sense of the term, unless its graduates 
have the knowledge and ordered men- 
tal powers which are the aim of the 
first class mentioned above, and also 
the knowledge of* the child and of a 
way to interest him which is the aim 
of the other class. The work of the 
first class is not unlike that pf high 
schools, academies, and colleges. A 
teachers' school that makes this its 
chief aim may be normal in its original 
meaning, but it is doing nothing essen- 
tially different from that done by all 
secondary and higher schools where 
this work is well done. 

The work of this second class of 
teachers' schools is not done nor at- 
tempted by the first class mentioned. 
It is this work that makes teaching a 
distinct profession because it is the 
sjJecific knowledge which a teacher 
must have if he shall be able to teach 
a normal elementary or secondary 
school. If the teacher does not enter 
upon his work with that instruction 
and training he must get it by practice 
upon the pupils, before he can become 
a normal teacher. 

What shall constitute the t)rpical 
normal school in the present jumble of 
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conditions and attainipents in our so- 
cial order is not clean It certainly can 
not be typical in the sense that it is 
adapted to conditions and attainments 
in all communities. It is not *'a typi- 
cal structural unit." 

It seems as if the normal normal- 
school must have for its commanding 
purpose the instruction and training 
given by this second group of normal 
schools. It must require that those 
who seek entrance into it must possess 
this learning and culture sought by the 
first class mentioned above: other- 
wise, it must do the work of second- 
ary schools and colleges before the 
students enter upon the professional 
work. To learn the difficult art of 
training and instructing the mind one 
needs scholarship and a well ordered 
mind. Our normal schools — ^many of 
them — are falling between two stools 
in trying to give both efficient scholas- 



tic and professional education to un- 
schooled people in two or three years 
which could hardly be acquired in six 
years. 

Our normal schools are making pro- 
gress as rapidly as those of any bther 
class unless it be those that are strictlv 
technical. Many young people who 
are by nature most capable are at this 
time more attracted by the sciences and 
arts that lead to mechanical results be- 
cause of their greater money value. 
When things of the spirit come again 
to be esteemed more than things of 
sense, the education of the child will 
come again to be more generally at- 
tractive to strong men and women. 
This time will be hastened by the 
schools that instruct and train effici- 
ently the spiritual powers of the child 
to direct his life. The gathering of 
great wealth will not then be regarded 
as the most brilliant success in life.— 
The Editor. 



THE YELLOW CITY LIGHTS. 



Through the rain and mist they* re shining; 

oh, yellow city-lights, 
How good you are to twfnkle so on dark and 

windy nights! 
Through the puddles splash the horses, and 

below the window glass 
I can see the wet umbrellas of the people, as 

they pass. 



Oh yellow city-lights— oh, yellow city-lights — 
How brave you are to twinkle so on dark 

and rainy nights! — 
For the wind is blowing, blowing — and the 

water comes in sheets 
Against the sides of houses, and all up and 

down the streets. 



You are friendlier than the star I think, oh 

lights in proud array, 
The stars are all magnificent, but cold and 

far away. 
And they never dare to twinkle, on dark and 

stormy nights, 
While you shine out as brave as brave^^h, 

yellow city-lights! 
— Miriam Clark in October St. Nicholas. 
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MATERIALS OF TEACHING 

A Department Deducted to Discussions and Reports of Schoolroom 
Work and of Soutces of Experience and Opportunities for Expression 
A'vaUabU in Teaching. J$ Conducted by Geo. Alfred Brown 




. Cultivating Language Power. 

A school is a wonderfully interest- 
ing place in which to study the prob- 
lem of how the mind grows. Under 
the present conditions of freedom of 
the teacher in the use of methods and 
of the skill and insight shown by many 
in adapting their work to observed, 
traits in the mental life of the chil- 
dren, discoveries are always being 
made. Often these are lost sight of 
again for lack of some one to record 
and develop them. This has been the 
experience in all constructive thought. 
The worker does not at first distin- 
guish between a device to meet indi- 
vidual conditions, and a principle of 
general application. 

A principle of teaching, when 
found, will be seen to underlie the 
work of all teachers of genuine power. 
The discovery of such a principle does 
not revolutionize good teaching, it 
simply makes the process of education 
to that extent a conscious one and, in 
so far, less a matter of intuition or im- 
itation. 

I find teachers in the lower grades 
giving much thought to the develop- 
ment of power by the children to use 
a larger vocabulary. Language ma- 
terial having a rich content is acquired 
through the telling and retelling of 
stories, by dramatization and sand ta- 
ble or paper cutting constructions, and 
by memorizing songs, verses, and lit- 
erary and historic dialogue. Teachers 



are finding many sources of this ma- 
terial which are mines of wealth for 
the school. Whether this wealth shall 
bring good or bad results in the final 
outcome of the child's education will 
depend on the way it is used. The 
better teachers in many of our city 
schools are now given a freer hand in 
the selection and in the use they make 
of this material. What is thus made 
available is used by many other teach- 
ers without any definite conception of 
the educative processes involved. It 
is impossible for such teachers to do 
the best work, for these conceptions 
should direct and control what is done 
with the pupils individually and col- 
lectively. 

In the past teachers have had little 
opportunity to study their work and to 
pursue investigations for the purpose 
of establishing a principle of teaching 
that could be stated in other terms 
than those of a specific method of us- 
ing certain material or a certain order 
of training. The history of teaching 
reading in the lower grades shows in 
what an empirical way changes of 
method have been brought about. A 
proposed new method is tested almost 
entirely by its results. In fact teach- 
ers generally have no such knowledge 
of brain function and of the nature oi 
powers which create mental life as en- 
ables them "to determine whether pro- 
posed methods are more or less in har- 
mony with laws of mental activity 
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than were the older methods. As a 
consequence we find in a number of 
cases that a poorer method has been 
adopted and readers published and 
widely used simply because the condi- 
tions under which the schools worked, 
the bent of the teachers* training, or 
other extraneous circumstances made 
it appear that better results were se- 
cured. We may expect that school 
methods will swing from one extreme 
to the opposite until a body of prin- 
ciples is established on a basis of 
knowledge of- brain and mind action, 
and of results secured by teachers un- 
der some standard conditions of work. 

Some very suggestive questions are 
presented in any thoughtful study of 
the present use by teachers of drama- 
tization, and of the word-imaging 
power of the brain in efforts to bring 
both the creative and the responsive 
factors of mind growth together in 
teaching the use of English to chil- 
dren. 

The possibility of using the imag- 
ing power of the brain is strikingly 
shown by an incident in the life of 
Helen Keller, the deaf, blind girl. A 
little over a year after Miss Sullivan, 
Helen's teacher, had given to her a 
first conception of language and had 
taught her to understand words 
spelled on the palm of her hand, a 
friend read in this way to Helen a 
story called "The Frost Fairies.'' This 
story described vividly the work of 
Jack Frost coloring the leaves of the 
forest, throwing a glistening white 
veil over the grass, etc. All of this 
imagery was entirely outside of 
Helen's power to experience but must 
have appealed to her fancy. The story 
was read to her but once while on a 



visit to this friend. Miss Sullivan did 
not know the book or of its having 
been read to Helen. Over three y^ars 
later, when Helen's education had 
given her the desire and the power to 
express her own thoughts in writing, 
she spent the fall of the year in the 
woods of a mountain home. Here she 
experienced, as far as her sense of 
touch enabled her, the change the 
frost brought to the nature life about 
her. As a means of expressing her in- 
terest and delight in these experiences 
she undertook to describe it all in 
story form. This she did without help 
or suggestions from anyone, and pro- 
duced a remarkable piece of literature 
for a child of her age. She called the 
story "Autumn Leaves" at first, then 
changed the name to "The Frost 
King." The composition seemed so 
extraordinary that it was published in 
the papers and made much of at the 
Blind School in Massachusetts where 
Helen had received part of her train- 
ing. In the midst of this flood of com- 
mendation both Miss Sullivan and 
Miss Keller were confronted with the 

Ik 

charge of plagiarism and attempt to 
perpetrate a fraud. It was shown that 
whole sentences were almost word for 
word the same as the story of "The 
Frost Fairies." An investigation was 
made by Dr. Alexander Graham Bell 
which demonstrated that the child had 
no knowledge, at the time of writing 
the story, of w-here or how the lan- 
guage she used had been acquired and 
that Miss Sullivan did not know the 
"Frost Fairies" story at all. Helen 
Keller's brain had simply retained for 
several years her touch images of 
words and sentences from the one im- 
pression that an interesting story had 
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made. Miss Sullivan reports a num- 
ber of other incidents showing Helen's 
power to retain word impressions and 
use the language appropriately at a 
time when it would express her feel- 
ings. This fact of brain impressions 
is, of course, well authenticated from 
the experience of many physicians. 
Patients with brain fever, while un- 
conscious of their immediate environ- 
ment, often repeat word for word 
things read or heard in the past and 
which under ordinary conditions they 
are unable to recall with such detail of 
expression. 

It has been pointed out a number 
of times . in these discussions that 
words have, aj^arently, an objective 
existence as impressions on the cells 
of the brain. In this issue I report 
some methods by which teachers are 
bringing this power of the brain to the 
aid of the school. This new concep- 
tion recognizes that only the symbol — 
the spc^en or written word — can be 
impressed on the brain. The meaning 
must be. developed in some other way. 
The impressions of words are made as 
easily as are the impressions of details 
of a countenance or of scenery by 
which we recognize and recall faces or 
localities years after seeing them, or 
of the succession of musical notes bv 
which we recognize a tune once heard. 
The task which the children need the 
help of the teacher to accomplish and 
which constitutes the difficult work of 
the school is that of grasping the 
meaning of the word symbols as ex- 
pressing a possible value. Only on 
the basis of this meaning and value can 
that power of mind be developed 
which will enable the brain impres- 
sions to be organized by consciousness 



and used as the vocabulary through 
which the person or self of each child 
must find its verbal expression. 

Imagination, that power by which 
the personality is able to body forth 
into the image world of consciousness 
tlie organizing forces of its inner life 
— such forces as its ideals of justice, 
beauty, and goodness — is the power of 
first importance to the teacher. Imag- 
ination, depending as it does on expe- 
rience for the details it uses, is a con- 
necting link between the inner life of 
appreciation and purpose and the outer 
life of organization and adjustment in 
the environment. Imagination is the 
mind in process of formation. The 
mind grows through this process of in- 
terpreting experience as the result of 
purposeful acts of related personali- 
ties, — as the acts of human, of divine, 
or of demonic consciousness. The 
basis of this interpreting power can 
only be found in the forces which or- 
ganize human consciousness. These 
forces are spiritual. They take form 
first in ideals, crude as they may be in 
the beginning, and become active as 
ideas controlling will and organizing 
purpose. The growth of mind is 
possible only as a possible harmony of 
purpose is assumed as the basis for in- 
terpreting experience. The imagina- 
tion (not the fancy) puts out an as- 
sumption or hypothesis of a common 
relation or purpose, for the accom- 
plishment of which at least a part of 
experience is organized and ordered 
by the law of this relation or end. So 
far as continued experience justifies 
these assumptions, and experiences 
can be explained and ordered by the 
laws deduced, knowledge is organized 
and becomes that active power in di- 
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reeling life which we call the mind. 
This statement describes the ordered 
process in the development of knowl- 
edge which the scientist follows. All 
organization of mental power is ac- 
complished in a similar way, though it 
may have to do with particular and 
personal relations instead of the broad 
generalizations of science. The Her- 
bartians call this process apperception 
and the resultant the apperceiving 
mass. Herbart attempted to establish 
a science of pedagogy on the basis of 
this growth of ideas as a process en- 
tirely independent of any spiritual 
forces in consciousness arising from 
the nature of the human personality. 
In his time little was definitely known 
of the function of the brain. He seems 
to have imagined that impressions 
made through the senses became, by 
some direct process, individual ideas 
and that the mind resulted from a con- 
flict of these individual ideas. In this 
way he conceived that they became or- 
ganized into a body or "apperceiving 
mass." This body of ideas he 
thought could be developed, through 
the use of general notions applied as a 
guide to life, into ideals and ethical 
principles. This seems to be a very 
mechanical conception when compared 
with vital and spiritual energies in- 
volved in the thought given above and 
in the practice reported below. Our 
present practice is more in harmony 
with the thought of Froebel than with 
that of Herbart. 

Finding Language to Express the 

Situation. 

The expression **finding language" 
seems, as one first observes the drama- 
tization work now done in lower 



grades, to describe what is happening 
in the children's minds. When the 
class has developed the situation in a 
story pupils are asked to put them- 
selves into it as active characters. In 
developing the situation no attempt is 
made to fix forms of expression. The 
principle insisted on by teachers is that 
the interest and attention of the child 
must be centered in the emotions and 
action involved as the preparation for 
becoming the character. When, how- 
ever, he has assumed his part in the 
drama and is presenting it Jbefore the 
class the pupil is confronted with the 
necessity of finding language to ex- 
press his conception of what should be 
said. Stated in this way dramatiza- 
tion is seen to require from the pupil 
more than a simple act of response to 
an actual situation. He has first to 
enter more or less understandingly in- 
to a supposed condition and then so to 
express himself as to satisfy the con- 
ception of the other members of the 
class, or else to bring their conception 
into agreement with his own. How- 
ever much teachers may try to keep 
this second problem out of conscious- 
ness by accepting without criticism or 
suggestion the pupil's first eflfort yet 
it does constitute the actual situation 
the pupil is in when he takes his part 
in the supposed act from the story. 

In fact this actual situation is the 
one which gives educative value to the 
work. To make use of it successfully 
requires much skill and a careful and 
patient development of the pupils' 
power throughout the primary grades. 
In the first grade children cannot be 
held to even approximately true con- 
ceptions of any character and I do not 
find that teachers make any effort to 
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secure this. The children play as chil- 
dren, the action and poistures are sug- 
gested by the story and a few words 
or sounds are used which the children 
associate with the characters because 
of what has been given in the story or 
from other sources of information 
about the situation. Recently I saw 
an Indian scene enacted by first grade 
pupils. In the dialogue one boy an- 
swered only by a grunt or two, ex- 
pressing by his tone his pleasure or dis- 
pleasure. When questioned about it 
he said that Indians didn't talk much, 
they just grunted. I noticed all 
through the scene that he was that 
kind of an Indian. He just grunted 
and did little else. He was, of course, 
trying to be an Indian as he con- 
ceived an Indian to be, just as a 
smaller child will play he is a horse 
and insist that he be treated as he has 
seen a horse treated. The boy was 
playing he was an Indian, but not 
forming a conception of the partxcu- 
lar Indian of the scene. So long as he 
thought only of the type and not of the 
individual he had little need to seek 
lor words in his vocabulary by which 
to express particular characteristics. 

The fairy story and f9lk tale sup- 
ply good material for this work in first 
and second grade because types of 
character are represented. These 
types agree with the child's innate 
ideals of the various relations between 
persons, and from the expression of 
these ideals the attention may be di- 
rected to the many various character- 
istics of any particular person. 

Only a part of this creative English 
work is connected directlv with action 
in the portrayal of characters. Teach- 
ers soon interest the children in the 



description of a scene, the narrative 
monologue by a character, or the re- 
port of an experience. This is comix)- 
sition work developed through con- 
versation and oral recitation in the 
lower grades, and as written work as 
soon as the pupils begin to w rite- 
Story material which provides situa- 
tions giving opportunities where the 
pupil may fill in certain parts from his 
own imagination is on the market. 
Composition work of this kind seems 
to furnish an excellent means of prep- 
aration for that dramatization in 
which the children attempt the charac- 
terization of incidents from history or 
literature. In this composition work 
the child is expressing something of 
his own. It is only necessary for him 
to present it interestingly as something 
new and not as a reproduction which 
should satisfy certain general concejv 
tions. 

To illustrate this phase of the work 
I give a compositiori, just as written, 
by a boy in third grade. The teacher 
read the descriptive part of a story 
about Bunny Cotton-Tail which was 
so arranged as to bring up incidents to 
he elaborated by the pupils. In this 
composition each member of the class 
made up a dream for Bunny Boy. It 
is interesting to study both the inci- 
dents of child life embodied and the 
probable source of the language and 
other imagery used. 

Bunny Boy's Dream. 

One night when Bunny and Susan Cotton- 
Tail were sitting in the house they heard a 
tap on the window pane. Mrs. Cotton-Tail 
went to the window and saw a beautiful lit- 
tle black and white rabbit. She let him stay 
there and they named him Bunny Boy. That 
night he dreamt this: 

'•Oh, Bunny Boy/' said Billy Boy, one 
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morning, "come out and go fishing with me/' 
"Wait until I get my fishing pole," an- 
swered Bunny Boy; when he went to get it, 
he found a pair of silver shoes but no fish- 
ing pole; he put them on and ran to Billy 
Boy, "Oh, Billy Boy," said he, "look what I 
have found; some silver shoes!" "Where 
did you find them?" asked Billy Boy. •"In 
the house," he replied, **but I can't find my 
pole." "Well, come anyway," Billy contin- 
ued, "we will get a new pole when we get 
there." So they went to a river. Their 
way lay through a dense forest. While they 
"were walking throueh Bunny said. "Oh, Tm 
glad I am away from Cotton-Tail's house;" 
but just then he noticed a rude, log hut. 
"Let's sleep in that hut to-night," he contin- 
ued. They did so, and in the morning re- 
sumed their journey. 

On their way Billy saw some object hold- 
ing an ax in his hand. All of a sudden the 
tin man said, "Help me, the rain has rusted 
me and I cannot move." "How can we help 
you?" asked both. "Get the oil-can in that 
hut and oil me." So they did so and he said 
that he would be their comrade and go with 
them. While they were going through a corn 
field they saw a scarecrow. Nick Chopper 
took him from his perch and the scarecrow 
said, "Whew, this feels better than to be 
perched up so high on that pole; but where 
are you going?" "We are going to fish," 
said Bunny. "Where?" asked the scarecrow 
again. "That's what we were thinking about; 
we are hunting for the river," continued 
Bunny. "I wiU tell you how I came here, 
shall I?" asked the scarecrow. "Yes." they 
all cried, "do." "Well," he began, "a week 
ago. a farmer took a sack and Sam Plumb 
stuflFed it with straw and then he said. 'This 
will serve for the head.' The first thing he 
painted my ears of which I was glad, for I 
could then hear. I#ext he pauited my eyes 
and he happened to paint one larger than the 
other. He then stuffed a larger bag for my 
body ; then he put a coat and stuffed the arms 
with some more straw. He then took some 
green boots; (and by the way) Muhchkins 
always wear green clothes; and sewed the 

boots on " "What's that growl I hear?" 

interrupted Billy who was much frightened; 
and hardly had he spoken when out rushed a 
lion. "Stop," commanded he, "Where are 
you going?" "We are, — going to fish," said 
Bunny, trembling all over. "I will go with 
you," continued the lion. 

As they were walking along they came to 
an enormous ditch. "What shall we do to 
get across the ditch?" asked Billy who was 
very anxious to go fishing. "Those silver 
shoes will carry you across, Bunny," said the 
Hon, "and I will put the rest on my back 
and jump over." ^ "How can they?" "They 
are a charm and if you tell them where you 
want to go they will take you in three steps," 
answered the lion. He did so but when the 
lion came over it frightened him so much 
that he fell into the ditch. 

At that moment he awoke and found him- 
self lying 00 the floor ; all was a dream. 



These children's plays and such free 
composition work as the above give 
pupils confidence and readiness in ex- 
pressing themselves. It is on the basis 
of such an attitude and interest on the 
part of pupils that effective study of 
how to improve language expression 
is to be organized in succeeding 
grades. In this connection I would 
like to call attention again to the word 
study feature in the dramatization 
work of Miss Ethel L. Quinlan, of 
Decatur, discussed by her in an article 
published in the February issue of this 
magazine on page 211. A report of 
.one of her class exercises was given in 
this department in the December issue 
on pages 139 and 140. At the De- 
catur meeting of the Central Illinois 
Teachers' meeting Miss Quinlan dis- 
cussed this work in detail and illus- 
trated it by a class that did some quite 
wonderful dramatizations. The re- 
sults that had been developed by class 
work, in which all united in finding the 
best words to express each situation, 
were surely remarkable as shown in 
the effective and beautiful use of Ian 
gnag^ by these children. 

CORRECTING COMPOSITIONS. 

BY MARY CALLUM WILEY. 

A sixth grade teacher, after com- 
pleting the study of North America, 
(Tarr and McMurry's text) came 
across an excellent article in The Re- 
victv of Reviezvs on Sheep Raising in 
the West. Cutting the article down 
and adapting it to the comprehenson 
of her pupils, she read it to the class. 
She then told the children to write, 
neatly with ink, what they remem- 
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bered of the article, and bring it to 
class the next day. 

But instead of letting the pupils 
write in an unconnected, rambling 
way what they remembered, the 
teacher discussed the article with the 
class and had them make a list of top- 
ics to be written upon. The topics 
were placed on the board just as the 
pupils gave them, in no regular order, 
for first one pupil would think of one 
thing and another of a topic entirely 
unconnected with the first. After the 
topics were all given and a number of 
suggested titles for the composition, 
the teacher by carefully questioning^ 
the pupils, led them to arrange the 
topics as they should come. The pu- 
pils copied the outline, wrote down the 
title they wished to give their "paper" 
and did nothing more on their compo- 
sition till after school. 

The next day the papers were 
brought in. A number were read in 
class. They were then collected and 
distributed for silent reading and cor- 
rection. The pupils with the poorest 
idea of English were given the best 
compositions to read and vice versa. 

Each pupil as soon as she received a 
paper, wrote at the top of the paper 
"Corrected by" and signed her name. 

First, nothing but the spelling was 
noticed, the misspelled words being 
marked with slanting lines through 
them. Then the papers were re-read 
and the punctuation noted, capitals, 
etc. All punctuation marks or capi- 
tals put in at the wrong place or left 
out were checked X. Lastly, other er- 
rors such as too many ands, poor Eng- 



lish, incorrect grammatical construc- 
tions were marked. 

It took quite a while for the chil- 
dren to make these corrections. The 
teacher was often called upon for help. 
It was found necessarj' too, for the 
teacher to make corrections herself. 
For after the papers were corrected 
and collected she had to read them, in 
order to mark them Good, Very Good, 
Excellent. 

The next day each child was handed 
back her own paper. Having been 
corrected by a fellow-pupil, each paper 
was of course, carefully examined. 
Hand after hand flew up. Such and 
such a correction was not understood! 
The best way to settle the difficulty 
was to let the children have it out 
among themselves. Permission was 
therefore given for whispered confer- 
ences. For two or three minutes 
everybody was busy. Then at "Atten- 
tion!" the pupils quietly slipped back 
to their own seats. 

"If there are still things you don't 
understand," said the teacher, "raise 
your hands." 

The hands flew up. One pupil after 
another was called on to state her 
complaints, and the pupil who cor- 
rected each paper was allowed to rise 
and state why she had made the cor-, 
rections. In this way the whole class 
got the benefit of the corrections. 

When all had been satisfactorily ex- 
plained, the most common errors com- 
mented on, the misspelled words 
written correctly on the board, the pa- 
pers were carefully copied and handed 
in to be filed. 
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A STUDY OF MOUNTAIN RANGES.* 

BY F. M. FULTZ. BURLINGTON, IOWA. 

IV. 



CANYONS AND WATER FALLS. 

The western slope of the Sierra is 
intersected by numerous rivers that 
occur at somewhat regular intervals 
of from 20 to 30 miles. With the ex- 
ception of the Kern, all flow in nearly 
a straight course from the top of the 
range to the California Valley. 

The Kern is the most southern of 
them. Going north we cross in order 
the Tule, Keweah, Kings, Upper San 
Joaquin, Merced, Tuolumne,! Stanis- 
laus and American. They all rise in 
the snowfields among the high peaks 
of the Main Divide. Through the 
High Sierra, the forest belt and the 
foot-hills, they are noble mountain 
streams ; but when they reach the level 
floor of the dry, sandy valley they be- 
come slug^sh, and dwindle away from 
evaporation and from the sinking of 
the water into their sandy beds. Also, 
much of the water is now taken out 
of their channels along in the foot- 
hills and carried in ditches to the level 
lands of the valley for irrigating pur- 
poses. 

In the spring aiid early summer 
when the snow is melting very fast, 
the rivers are swollen torrents and are 
dangerous to ford. During the late 
summer and in the fall when the snow 
is nearly melted, they dwindle to much 
smaller streams and occupy but a nar- 
row part of their rocky beds. 

The valleys they occupy were the 
channels of streams before the old 



glacier covered the range; but as al- 
ready mentioned, the ice stream very 
much changed the valleys by widening 
and deepening them, smoothing oflF 
the jagged sides of the gorges and ev- 
erywhere leaving a polished surface of 
bare granite. 

Since the rivers again took posses- 
sion of their old beds, which was as 
soon as the ice melted away, they have 
scarcely worn any channels at all, and 
in many places, especially in the higher 
parts of the range, are flowing over 
the hard, bare granite without ap- 
parent banks to retain them. 

In midsummer it is interesting to go 
to the sources of the rivers in the High 
Sierra. Early in the morning the 
snowfields are frozen hard, no breeze 
is stirring and there is absolute silence 
everywhere. As the sun rises, a breeze 
springs up. By 8 or 9 o'clock the sur- 
face of the snow begins to soften and 
soon silver threads of water steal away 
from the lower edge of the snowfields 
and glide down the slopes. Almost 
immediately several of them unite, and 
if you listen closely, you will hear the 
little rill softly murmuring to itself, 
as if glad to get away from the cold 
embrace of the snow. As the day ad- 
vances, the melting goes on more rap- 
idly and the water drains away from 
the edge of the snowfields in an almost 
continuous sheet. Collecting into riv- 
ulets, it rushes down the slopes in rap- 
ids and drops over rock ledges in falls 
and cascades, and everywhere you may 
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hear the rush of water as it hurries 
away to seek the larger stream below. 
Several of the larger rivulets unite and 
form a creek, which in turn unites with 
other creeks and the stream becomes 
large enough to be called a river. 

Nearly all the rivers have along 
their middle courses tremendous can- 
yons. They are of a type which may 
be said to be peculiar to the Sierra, 
and sometimes they are referred to as 
the Sierran type of canyon-sculpture. 
Many of them are profoundly deep 
and have flat floors and nearly perpen- 
dicular walls. They are largely in the 
forest belt, and frequently their floors 
are well wooded, while the timber ot 
the bordering plateaus extend to the 
very rim of the towering walls. 

Yosemite Valley is the best known 
and in many ways the greatest of them 
all. It is considered the most typical, 
and its name is used to indicate the 
other Sierra Canyons of the same 
kind. Thus we speak of the yosemite 
of the San Joaquin, the Kings River 
yosemite, or the yosemites of the Si- 
erra, meaning in every case canyons 
of the same form as the Yosemite. 

In many of the yosemites there are 
wonderful waterfalls. The river which 
flows through the canyon sometimes 
drops into the gorge in a series of high 
falls and cascades. But the highest 
and most beautiful are those of the 
tributary streams which come in from 
the bordering plateaus and fall into 
the canyon over its high, perpendicu- 
lar walls. A number of the yosemites 
have several of these falls from tribu- 
tary streams. In the spring and early 
summer when the snows of the forest 
belt are melting rapidly, these falls 
have a vast amount of water and are 



not surpassed in beauty anywhere in 
the world. Some of them are a thou- 
sand feet or more in vertical height. 
As the summer advances and the 
snows of the forest belt disappear, 
these falls dwindle away and in many 
cases entirely stop until winter comes 
again. 

In some of the canyons there are 
two or three yosemites one after the 
other. The upper one is usually at a 
considerably higher altitude than the 
one next below, while the river be- 
tween the two is much broken by falls 
and cascades. The lower yosemite is 
always much the deeper and its walls 
are more nearly perpendicular. 

Below the yosemites the canyons * 
show less and less the erosion effects 
of the old glacier, and more and more 
the work of running water and gen- 
eral disintegration. In the upper part 
of the foothills the rivers are still swift 
with many rapids, and their gorges 
deep. But for the most part the 
gorges are so sharply V-shaped that 
the streams occupy the entire width 
at the bottom. Through the lower 
foothills the canyons widen again, the 
high walls drop away and the river 
valleys gradually open out into the 
greater California Valley. 

A better ideaitof these rivers and 
their gorges w^ill be gained from a 
closer study of some one of them. For 
this purpose the Yosemite Valley is 
chosen. 

YOSEMITE VALLEY. 

The Yosemite Valley is situated on 
the western slope of the Sierra Ne- 
vada mountains, about 150 miles 
nearly due east of San Francisco. It 
forms part of the general valley of the 
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Merced River, which rises on the sum- 
mit of the range and flows westerly to 
the San Joaquin River. 

The Merced is formed by streams 
which rise on the south slopes of Mt 
Lyell and Mt. McClure, and neighbor- 
ing peaks, and on the north slope of 
Mt. Merced, the Triple Peaks, and 
other peaks which lie some 20 miles 
south of McClure. These streams 
unite to form the Merced about 20 
miles east of Yosemite Valley. All of 
them are fed by perpetual snowfields, 
and for the few miles of their course 
are a series of waterfalls, rapids and 
cascades. The most important of 
these tributaries are Foerster's Creek, 
and Triple Peak Fork. The Merced 
River properly begins where these two 
unite; its gorge may also be said to 
begin at this point; for these creeks, 
just before their juncture, drop from 
the heights above in a series of cas- 
cades fully 1500 fftet. 

From where the Merced River is 
fonned by the union of Foerster's 
Cteek and Triple Peak Fork to where 
it emerges from the foothills on to the 
San Joaquin Valley, a distance of 
more than a 100 miles, it is almost a 
continuous series of rapids and cas- 
cades, with here and there waterfalls 
of tremendous liieight. The longest 
sti:etch of quiet water it presents is in 
the Yostmite Valley, whose level floor 
pennits it to have several miles of 
gentler, more unruffled flow. 

The Merced after its origin at the 
confluence of Foerster's Creek and 
Triple Peak Fork, gathers rapidly in 
volume, receiving streams from either 
side at short intervals for perhaps 6 
or 8 miles. Its valley is narrow and 
increases rapidly in depth. The river 



itself is almost a succession of rapids, 
except where it rests in Lake Wash- 
bum for half a mile and in Lake Mer- 
ced for perhaps a mile. These two 
lakes are beautiful sheets of quiet 
water, which reflect back the moun- 
tains and overhanging cliffs with the 
vividness of a mirror. 

Below Lake Merced the river flows 
through a little valley, known as Lost 
Valley on account of its inaccessible- 
ness, which is, a type on a very small 
scale of the Yosemite Valley itself. 
From Lost Valley the river plunges 
through an impassable gorge for a mile 
or two, from which it emerges into the 
Little Yosemite. 

The Little Yosemite Valley is about 
five miles long and is in many ways a 
duplication of the greater Yosemite. 
Its walls do not rise so high and are 
not nearly so perpendicular. Neither 
is the floor uniformly level, but in 
many respects it bears the features of 
the greater valley. The floor of the 
Little Yosemite lies some 2,500 feet 
above that of the greater Yosemite, 
and the Merced River within a distance 
of four or five miles drops down this 
altitude, forming waterfalls of hun- 
dreds of feet in height, and long series 
of rapids and cascades. 

The Little Yosemite. may be said to 
end at Nevada Falls, which have a 
sheer drop of 600 feet. From the foot 
of Nevada Falls the Merced dashes 
and foams in one continuous series of 
rapids for nearly a mile to the top of 
Vernal Falls, where it makes another 
perpendicular drop of about 350 feet, 
then again rushes on its way in contin- 
uous rapids and cascades. About three 
miles below Vernal Falls it reaches the 
main floor of the Yosemite, along 
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which it flows in a meandering course 
for seven or eight miles, in many 
places a tranquil and placid stream. 

The Yosemite Valley is sometimes 
considered as beginning where the 
Merced River makes a 600 foot drop 
at Nevada Falls ; but the four miles of 
the river gorge immediately below this 
point is very rugged, and differs from 
the main part of the valley in being 
partly V-shaped and in not having a 
level floor. So the valley may prop- 
erly be said to begin where the Merced 
River ceases its mad plunges and en- 
ters its course over the level floor. 

At the head of the valley, about 
where the Merced begins to flow more 
quietly, Tenaya Creek comes in from 
the east, the walls of its canyon for 
some distance back being as high and 
perpendicular as those of the Yosemite 
itself. Mirror Lake, one of the at- 
tractions of the Yosemite so frequently 
illustrated, is in Tenaya Canyon. 

The Yosemite Valley is about seven 
miles long and from one-half to one 
mile wide. From the upper end the 
general direction is northwest for 
about two and one-half miles, when it 
turns a rather sharp angle toward the 
southwest. After pursuing a south- 
westerly direction for another two and 
one-half miles,, the course changes to 
nearly due west. At the lower end 
there is no abrupt termination as at 
the upper end, the valley gradually as- 
suming the shape and general charac- 
teristics of a V-shaped river gorge, 
and the Merced again becoming a 
foaming, turbulent stream. 

The walls rise in many places nearly 
perpendicular to a height equaling that 
of the width of the valley. The bot- 
tom is so- nearly level that when 



viewed from some point of vantage on 
the rim it looks like the floor of a gi- 
gantic hall. There is considerable 
talus along the sides of the gorge, yet 
the slope$ of rock waste look small, on 
account of the immense height of the 
bordering walls. 

Everywhere scattered over the 'floor 
of the valley^ but more particularly 
near the sides, are great angular blocks 
of rock that have fallen from the cliffs 
above. These blocks do not show much 
weathering, thus indicating that they 
are of recent origin. The banks of 
talus at the foot of the cliffs are com- 
posed largely of angular material, 
showing that they, too, are recent and 
are now in the process of accumula* 
tion. 

The floor of the valley is covered 
with a fine forest composed largely of 
firs, yellow pines, sugar pines and other 
evergreens. Many of the pines are 
from four to six feet in diameter and 
200 feet in height, and are truly mag- 
nificent. There are no giant sequoias, 
the nearest grove of these great trees 
being about fifteen miles away. There 
are also groves of fine oak trees, 
through some of which a carriage road 
runs, presenting the appearance of a 
beautiful, shaded avenue. These oaks 
are not large, seldom exceeding two 

feet in diameter. There are a few 

• 

small natural meadows scattered along 
the course of the Merced, which, when 
seen from some point of vantage on 
the rim of the gorge, look like little 
garden patches. Some of these mead- 
ows contain small lakes which are such 
perfect mirrors, that when looking 
across them, one sees forest and moun- 
tains duplicated with startling vivid- 
ness. 
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OXF OF AMF.RICA'S FAMOUS SHOW 
TRIPS. 

From Colorado Springs In Cripple Creek 
(51 uiilcs) is one of llie grandest irips to lie 
found anywhere on the globe. 'I'his railway, 
bnilt by Cripple Creek miite owners al a cosi 
of $ioo,ocKi a mile, is one of the greatest en- 
gineering feats in the world; instead of fol- 
lowing the paths already prepared, it boldly 
assails the mounlaiii baeklioiie and forces a 
way over forbidding height?. 

Seated in a luxurious observation car. the 
tonrist is carried above peaks and canon 
walls, which, from below, seem inaccessible. 

Point Sublime, the iiieomparaiile^(\vhal 
Niagara is to waterfalls, such is Point Sub- 
lime to scenery) — is tint the beginning of a 
day of wonders ; along the rims of prccipi- 
lious canons, — ,neross deep gorges. — from 

changing and grand views of (he plains arc 
imfolded to the enraptured gaze of the trav- 

It is one contimioiK panorama of Nature's 
most gorgeous mountain and canon scenery : 
wonderful — aniaiing^and literally indcscrih- 
able ; it has been appropriately named — "the 
one-day trip thnt Tliiiikriipis the Fnglish Ian- 
giiage." 

material from which you can always draw for the emer- 
:nicnl of your friends when you reach Iiome. The best part 
exaggerate or ilraw on your fancy — you'll be telling the 

is one of the most interesting places the passenger will 
seen some of the world's greatest gold mines ; here mil- 
here one-seventh of the entire gold production of the 
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Ferns, flpwers, and grasses every- 
where abound, even in much of the 
forest, which is open enough to allow 
of their luxuriant growth. 

Besides the two gorges, the one of 
the Merced and the other of Ten- 
aya Creek, at the head of the valley, 
there are a number of small tributary 
gorges; but they are either sharp and 
abrupt, or else open out through tlie 
bordering cliffs at high altitudes. 
Through all of these gorges flow trib- 
utary streams, which, when they reach 
the side of the valley, either drop in 
perpendicular falls, or jump in a se- 
ries of cascades to the floor of the val- 
ley and unite their waters with those 
of the Merced. Some of the water- 
falls thus formed are among the high- 
est in the world. The falls of Yosem- 
ite Creek have a total drop of 2,600 
feet, composed of two parts, known as 
the Upper Yosemite and Lower Yosem- 
ite Falls. The Upper Yosemite Falls 
have an unbroken descent of 1,500 
feet. The stream then cascades for a 
short distance and drops the remaining 
part of the 2,600 feet in the lower falls. 
When viewed from across the valley 
the Upper Yosemite Falls look like a 
thin, silver column against the dark, 
towering wall. 

The Nevada and Vernal Falls have 
already been spoken of in connection 
with the gorge of the Merced just 
above the Yosemite Valley. They 
are both magnificent falls, the Nevada 
Falls ranking as one of the great falls 
of our country. The whole volume of 
the Merced River here drops in an un- 
broken sheet a distance of 600 feet. 
The mass of water is sufficiently great, 
that while much of it is dashed to mist 
and spray which the wind carries hun- 



dreds of yards distant, and sometimes, 
makes the whole immediate vicinity 
seem to be enveloped in fog, yet the 
sheet of water appears to remain un- 
broken until it strikes the rocks be- 
neath. 

Other falls of the valley are the 
Bridal Veil Falls, with a sheer drop of 
900 feet, the Cascades, lUilouette Falls, 
Vernal Falls and Ribbon Falls. In 
the early spring, at the time of the 
melting of the snows, there are many 
other small falls and cascade^ which 
dry up as the summer advances. 

Among the prominent features of 
the valley and vicinity are the great 
rounded domes which loom up here 
and there on the top of the bordering 
walls. The most prominent of these 
are the North and South Domes which 
tower up on opposite sides of Tenaya 
Creek gorge just where it unites with 
Yosemite Valley, the Sentinal Dome 
and Liberty Cap. Domes of this char- 
acter are found at other places in this 
region of the Sierra. They owe their 
origin to the concentric formation of 
the granite and to the grinding power 
of the glaciers which at one time 
moved over them. 

There has been much discussion con- 

« 

cerning the origin of the Yosemite 
Valley. Some scientists have held that 
its level floor and perpendicular walls 
could only have come through some 
vast earthquake disturbance, when a 
great block of the earth's crust was 
bodily displaced and shoved down- 
ward. But those who have held this 
theory have admitted that after the 
valley was thus formed, it was sub- 
jected to a long period of erosion and 
glacial action. 

There appears to be little foundation 
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• for the earthquake theory. It seems 
probable that the great trough was cut 
out entirely by river and glacier. It is 
not improbable, however, that the di- 
rection was guided by previous earth- 
quake movement, and even that the 
sides of the gorge may be along the 
lines of extensive earthquake fissures. 
Those who have opposed the theory 
of glacial origin have contended that 
there is no evidence of such extensive 
glacial work; and indeed there is no 
great amount of morainic material and 
glacial debris in sight, either in the 
valley or along the Merced River im- 
mediately below. But this can easily 
be accounted for. The whole western 
slope of the Sierra throughout this re- 
gion has been strenuously glaciated, 
and yet there are a few great accumu- 
lations of morainic material. This is 
due perhaps to the rapid retreat of the 
ice-fields when it once began to melt 
away. 

However, there are moraines along 
the gorge of the Merced and on the 
floor of the Yosemite Valley itself. 
But in the gorge of the Merced they 
have largely been carried away, and on 
the floor of the Yosemite Valley have 
been covered by the accumulation of 
soil and by forests of centuries' 
growth. 

For a long time the Yosemite Val- 
ley was maintained as a state park, but 



recently the state turned it over to the 
national government and it now forms 
part of the Yosemite National Park, 
which includes a region of the Sierra 
about 30 miles square. For many 
years there have been carriage roads 
leading into the valley, and the plate 
has been visited annually by thousands 
of tourists. But the trip has required 
a stage ride of more than 100 miles 
for the round trip, which prevented 
many people from going. Recently, 
however, a railroad has been com- 
pleted to within ten or twelve miles 
of the valley, thus making it more ac- 
cessible. 

On account of the abrupt walls and 
the steep, high climbs that have to be 
made in order to reach many of the 
points of interest, travel about the val- 
ley has to be afoot, or on horseback. 
Numerous trails have been built and 
others are constantly being constructed. 
They are kept in good repair and ren- 
dered as safe as possible. These trails 
lead to the higher points of vantage 
and in many cases wind up gorges by 
the side of towering falls. 

Among the other gorges of the Si* 
erra there are several which vie with 
the Yosemite in grandeur and beauty. 
Probably the finest of them are the 
Hetch Hetchy Valley on the Tuolumne 
River, Kings River Canyon and Kern 
Canyon. 
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JOIN THE ILLINOIS TEACHERS' TRAIN 

TO DENVER. 

In our advertising pages will be found an 
announcement of a special train for Illinois 
teachers to the Denver meeting of the N.E.A. 
This train is put on for the comfort and 
pleasure of teachers by the Chicago and Al* 
ton and Missouri Pacific railroads. We be- 
lieve this will be a convenience to you and 
appreciate the thoughtfulness of the railway 
management in supplying it. For reserva- 
tions or further information write Ellis 
Farnsworth, 186 Clark St., Chicago, Illinois, 
or Geo. A. Brown, Bloomington, Illinois. 



ONE OF THE BEST. 

The quarter-centennial anniversary meeting 
of the Central Illinois Teachers* Association 
was certainly one of the best in its history. 
An outline of history work for the grades 
was reported on and is to be printed. It is a 
program which follows the evolution of man's 
institutional life from early times and through 
the great nations, and suggests an abundance 
of material for each grade, arranging, this so 
as to cover the successive periods up to Amer- 
ican history by the end of the sixth grade. 

The address on the educational progress of 
a quarter century, by Pres. David Felmley. 
will also be printed. It is a well digested 
survey of the successes and failures and a 
valuable and hopeful estimate of tendenciies. 
Dr. Theo. G. Soares, of Chicago University, 
gave a most effective presentation of the 
problem of moral and religious education in 
public schools. Strong and timely discussions 
were given also by Pres. Henry C. King, of 
Oberlin, Ohio; Dr. Luther H. Gulick, of New 
York, and Dr. Edward A. Steiner, of Iowa 
College. The section meetings were very 
profitable also. : 

CODIFIED ILLINOIS SCHOOL LAW 
PASSED BY THE SENATE.^ 

The present school law, as revised and sim- 
plified by the Educational Commission, passed 
the Senate without a dissenting vote. ;When 
it passes the House and receives the signature 
of the Governor the amendments' recom- 
mended by the Commission will be offered. 



INDIANA TEACHERS TO MEET. 

What will probably be one of the largest 
gatherings of state teachers yet held will be 
the joint meeting of the Southern and North- 
ern Indiana Teachers' Associations at In- 
dianapolis, April I to 3. Judging from the 
program, it is to be a working session with 
a few such literary treats as "Some Wayside 
Reminiscences," by Annie Fellows Johnston, 
and "Verses and Reverses," by Will Carle- 
ton. 



HOTEL RATES AT DENVER FOR 

N.E.A. 

All hotels are on the European plan and all 
rates are for each of two persons occupying 
a room. All rates are per day. 

The Brown Palace Hotel, Headquarters — 
$2 to $350. 

The Albany--$i.5o to $3. 

The Shirley and Shirley Annex — $1.25 to 
$2.50. 

The Savoy— $1 to $3. 

The Adams— $1.25 to $2. 

The Oxford— 1$! to $2.50. 

The Standish--$i to $2.50. 
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Hotel Metropolc— $1 to $2.25. 

The Windsor— $1 to $2.5a 

The Carleton — 750 to $1.50. 

Hotel Law— 75c to $1. 

In addition the local executive committee 
has agreed to secure accommodations for lOr 
000 in private families at rates ranging from 
fifty cents to two dollars per day. Meals may 
be secured at the same places or at the va- 
rious excellent and economical restaurants in 
which Denver abounds. 



A CORRESPONDENT'S REPLY TO A 

CRITIC OF SCHOOL AND HOME 

EDUCATION. 

Editor of School and Home Education: 

Prof. M. M. Desmond took occasion recently 
through the columns of the Pontiac, 111., Daily 
Leader to criticise your very able editorial 
entitled "Washington, Lincoln, Roosevelt," 
which appeared in the March issue of your 
splendid and ably conducted journal. Mr. 
Desmond's reply to that editorial has gone its 
rounds of t)ie press. Were Mr. Desmond a 
weakling who only wished to rush into print 
I should ignore him, but on the contrary he 
has the reputation of being a strong, vigor- 
ous writer and an able orator. We believe 
that the Professor has of late been contra- 
dicting himself in his efforts to play to the 
galleries in different localities. He attacked 
the School and Home Education for a dig- 
nified arraignment of the corrupt "Politician" 
as though it were not the duty of an educa- 
tional journal to strike at an evil in national 
affairs and lash that sin, and where can we 
accomplish so much along these lines as in 
the school room. To show the inconsistency 
of Mr. Desmond, let me say that he delivered 
a Lincoln day address at Battle Creek, Mich. 
In the course, of that speech Mr. Desmond 
went far beyond School and Home Educa- 
tion in denouncing the politician. He spoke 
of Mayor McClelland of New York and 
Joseph Choate of Massachusetts who presided 
or spoke on Lincoln day in New York City 
as follows: "Who is George B. McClelland? 
He is a cheap one-horse Tammany politician. 
The idea of a man who approves political 
methods that are corrupt as hell singing the 
praises of Abraham Lincoln is enough to kill 
the devil with laughter. Who is Joseph Choate ? 
A corporation prostitute who has made 
millions showing criminal corporations how 
to evade the law. Were Lincoln alive he 
would drive forth this band of pirates from 
the temple of the Republic with a whip of 
scorpions and overturn the tables of the 
money changers who have made it a den of 
thieving rebaters and grafters. In Chicago 
today in a meeting in honor of Lincoln Judge 
Peter S. Grosscup is the orator. Who is 
Grosscup? He is a federal judge who con- 
fessed to ordering hundreds of railroad passes 
for himself and friends. He was one of the 
judges who saved by his decision nearly thirty 
million of dollars to that corrupt monopoly 
known as Standard Oil. Immediately after 
his decision he took a pleasure trip with at- 



torneys and officers of this oily octopus. 
Beezlebub has more right to eulogize St. 
'PsLul than has Grosscup to praise Abraham 
Lincoln." 

At another time Prof. M. M. Desmond 
"stepped into a school room" where the 
teacher was reading to the young people an 
editorial in "School and Home Education" 
in which Washington, Lincoln and Roosevelt 
were compared as to the special service each 
rendered his country. Some things were said 
in that editorial not comblimentary to those 
office seekers and office holders who "set their 
own private advantage above the public wel- 
fare" when acting as representatives of the 
people. They were called politicians and ad- 
visedly. The latest standard authority on 
definitions, the Standard Dictionary, defines 
the politician as "especially one who uses pol- 
itics for private advantages; a spoilsman; a 
political schemer." (This is the primary defi- 
nition given.) Such men are certainly of the 
class, 'undesirable citizens," and especially 
undesirable representatives. When they get 
into ofiice, as many of them do, they belong 
to the class in which this orator places, in 
his Battle Creek address, George B. McQel- 
land, Joseph Choate, Morgan, Ryan, Harri- 
man, Belmont, Judge Grosscup and his two 
associates. He says that the educational edi- 
tor knows what "politician" means, but Mr. 
Desmond evidently did not know. Public 
opinion makes a wide difference between a 
politician and a statesman. The words had 
once the same meaning and until recently the 
dictionaries have given the nobler meaning the 
first place in their definition of "politician." 
But it has fallen from its high estate because 
of the large number of public servants who 
in their politics are neither statesmen in their 
ability nor patriots in their character. It is 
these politicians that are the source of the 
greatest evils in our national and state legis- 
lation, and the plain people have come to con- 
nect corruption and fraud with any unwise 
legislation with which these persons have 
aught to do. 

"School and Home Education" is optimis- 
tic to the core ; it is only those who have pri- 
vate schemes to forward that mistake its op- 
position for pessimism. Optimism consists ni 
tearing the sheep's clothing from the wolf, as 
well as extolling the virtues of the lamb. 

This professor says that "national sins must 
not be condemned in the school room. Wait 
till the child's reason takes the helm." In- 
ternational war is the most grievous of na- 
tional sins. He would seem to rule out the 
School Peace League. Intemperance is a na- 
tional evil: how old must children be before 
the school warns them against it? Corrup- 
tion is in our politics: when shall the school 
begin to teach the need of substituting hon- 
esty and the peace of justice? Our friend in 
his Battle Creek address lashes with his whip 
of scorpions the most honored and respected 
servants of society and of the state for their 
corrupt practices as he sees them. Why does 
he coo so gently in the Pontiac Daily Leader 
when corruption in legislation is assailed? 
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The able and splendid article in the School 
AND Home Education with which Prof. Des- 
mond has taken issue should be read and 
studied by every lover of this republic for 
it is one of the greatest keynotes that I have 
ever seen in a journal devoted to education 
in the Home and the School — the two great- 
est sources of social order and of government. 
Yours for the light, 

Edward D. Sullivan. 

Chicago, 111., Mar. 27, igog. 



RAILROAD RATES TO THE DENVER 
MEETING N.RA. 

The rates announced for all territory north 
of the Ohio and Potomac rivers, and also for 
the territory of the Western Passenger As- 
sociation and the Trans-Continental Asso- 
ciation, are practically the same as for the 
Denver Convention in 1895 when the rate was 
one-half fare on the basis of three cents per 
mile. We have just received from the Trunk 
Line Passenger Association authority to an- 
nounce that the rate from that territorv will 
apply via St. Louis in one direction and Chi- 
cago in the other, or vice versa; thus giving 
the advantage of diverse routes. It is prob- 
able that this will also apply from points in 
the territory of the Central, New England, 
and Eastern Canadian Associations. 

Arrangements are now under way for 
combining the rate for the Denver trip with 
a rate for continuing the trip after the Con- 
vention to the Pacific Coast, both to Southern 
California, returning either via direct lines 
or via Portland and Seattle, and also direct 
via Salt Lake to Portland and Seattle, and 
returning either via Northern lines or via 
California. These rates are quite certain to 
fall between $62.50 and $77.50 from Chicago, 
according to the route selected. 

The Colorado lines are preparing to adver- 
tise extensively the various vacation resorts 
of Colorado, and will grant half rates to all 
these points following the Convention. All 
railroad lines seem disposed to afford every 
possible facility for making the trip to Den- 
ver pleasant and profitable for the teachers. 

The programs for the general sessions and 
the twenty departments are so nearly com- 
pleted that we shall be able to issue the Pro- 
gram Bulletin early in April. In addition to 
the regular N.E.A. sessions, several other na- 
tional organizations are arranging to hold ses- 
sions in Denver during Convention week un- 
der the general auspices of the N.E.A., viz. : 
The American Home Economic Society, The 
American School Peace League, The Society 
for the Scientific Study of Education and sev- 
eral others whose plans are not completed. 



THE COMING PLAYGROUND CON- 
GRESS AT PITTSBURG. 

May 11-14. 

The Third Annual Playground Congress 
will be held in Pittsburg, Pa., on May 11 to 
14. An unusually strong program and an ex 
tensive series of novel exhibits and festivals 



for Congress week are in preparation. 

Carnegie Music Hall, one of the most beau- 
tiful and convenient places for gatherings in 
the United States, has been secured for the 
use of the Congress. 

The Exhibition features will be particularly 
emphasized. Winter work and activities wiU 
be shown as of interest in the present move- 
ment for the all year work of playgrounds. 
Another exhibition will deal with dramatics, 
folk dancing and games, v.'hi1e the value of 
music in playground work will be developed 
at a musical feature in which playground 
children with sing Italian, Russian, German, 
Irish and Negro folk songs. Folk dancine 
also will be a special feature of the festival 
work. 

The Pittsburg Congress will offer an excel- 
lent opportunity to study at first hand the 
way in which a municipality aiid a private 
organization can co-operate successfully, for 
the city of Pittsburg has placed the manage- 
ment of its playgrounds in the hands of the 
Playground Association. 

The several committees and the chairmen 
who will present reports at the Congress are: 

Athletics for Boys— Dr. A. K. Aldinger. 

Equipment — R B. De Groot. 

Festivals— Lillian D. Wald. 

Folk Dancing— Elizabeth Burchenal. 

Normal Courses in Play— Prof. Clark W. 
Hetherington. 

Play in Institutions— Dr. Hastings Hart. 

Plajrgrounds as Social Centers — Mrs. Vlad- 
imir Simkhovitch. 

State Laws — ^Joseph Lee. . 

Playground Statistics — Leonard P. Ayres. 

Storytelling in the Playground — Maud 
Summers. 

All su^estions made by the committees and 
by individual members will *be considered by 
the Program and Organization committees, 
consisting of Dr. Luther Halsey Gulick, Dr. 
George L. Meylan, George E. Johnson and 
Lawrence Veiller. This Committee will then 
report a plan giving to each feature the 
maximum possible consideration and allow- 
ing a due proportion of time to the people of 
Pittsburg to carry out their hospitable in- 
tentions. ^ 



BRONZE TABLETS OF GETTYSBURG 

ADDRESS. 

The Tandy-Thomas Co., of New York City, 
have very generously agreed to contribute 
part of the proceeds of the sale of Lincoln's 
Complete Works to the fund to defray one- 
half the cost to schools of a bronze tablet of 
Lincoln's Gettysburg Address. Until further 
notice orders will be accepted by the Tandy- 
Thomas Co. for tablets at the net price of 
$20, f. o. b. New York. This is the price 
made by the Lincoln Educational League on 
1,000 tablets which they have placed in schools 
and colleges and for which they raised a spe- 
cial fund to defray the rest of the cost. The 
original price made on these tablets by the 
Bronze Co. was $60. 

April 15, May 30, June 14. July 4, Septem- 
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ber 22^ and November 19 are appropriate days 
remaining in this one hundredth anniversary 
year {or dedicating such .a tablet. , 
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UTERATURE IN THE COMMON 

SCHOOLS, by John Harrington Cox, A.M.^ 

Professor of English Philology in West 

Virginia Univ. 227 pages, cloth. Little, 

: Brown & Co., Boston. 

Professor Cox has done an excellent thing 
for elementary school teachers in this book* 
Literature is that because it touches and 
arouses the nature of the human soul. How 
it does this cannot be fully explained by any 
analysis. Only by living experience of the 
joy, the insight, and the inspiration which 
may come from literature is it to be appre- 
ciated. Professor Cox has. recognized this 
^nd has used literature in a most effective 
way to impress the different elements o{ 
power and the factors entering into \ht 
growth' of appreciation by children. His 
chapter on what he calls "The Tributaries of 
the Literary Stream" is one all primary teach- 
ers should master. In fact this is a book 
that should be in every teacher's working li- 
brary. 

1 

THE CHARIOT-RACE, from Ben-Hur. Il- 
luminated cloth cover, colored pictures. 134 
page$. Price, $1.25. Harper & Brothers, 
New York. 

This is a beautiful gift book. The story 
is complete in itself though but a chapter 
from the popular story of "Ben. Hur/* by 
Lew Wallace. The Boat-Race, by Thomas 
Hughes, in his story of "Tom Brown at Ox- 
ford/' has always been held to be the best 
bit of description of its kind. The Chariot- 
Race has always ranked with it as a piece of 
literature. 

The publishers have brought out the book 
in a style fitting its literary merit. The pic- 
tures in color that illustrate the most inter- 
esting events in the race, the paper, the type 
and the binding are - in keeping with the 
beauty of the story. 



CUMMINGS' NATURE STUDY FOR PRI- 
MARY GRADES. , By Horace H. Cum- 
mings, B.S., former Supervisor of Nature 
Study, State Normal School, University of 
Utah. Cloth, i2mo, 180 pages, with illus- 
trations. Price, $1. American Book Com- 
pany, New York^ Cincinnati, and Chicago. 
A helpful teacher's manual for the first 
three grades. The children are interested in 
the various forms of life by constant appeal 
to their instinct to investigate and their love 
of imitation. The outlines given, to be de- 
veloped by the teacher, arc based upon fa- 
miliar experiences and facts, and many field 
lessons are arranged for. Pupils are en- 
couraged to make original observations and 



experinents,, and to give mtural pdncipies, 
their practical applications. ' In addition 'to' 
animal and plant life, the lessons deal with 
physics, physiology and hygiene. Suggestion^ 
are given for making apparatus and materials 
and for caring for a school garden. The 
many illustrations are clear and helpful. The 
book is the result of over ten years' test of 
the lessons in the class room, and is suitable 
for use in any part of the country. 



WHAT AND HOW. A systematized course 
in Hand Work, by Anna W. Henderson and 
H. O. Palen. x6o pages, illustrated, charts, 
cloth. Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, 
Mass. 

This book deals with the problem of occu- 
pation or busy-work in lower grades, stick 
laying, day modeling, sewing, free hand cut- 
ting, weaving, form and color, folding and 
construction work are some of the chapter 
titles. The illustrations are so complete that 
the smallest children could follow them al- 
most without the aid of a teacher. 



MACCONNELUS STANDARD SONGS 
AND CHORUSES FOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS. By Marie F. MacConnell, Di- 
rector of Music, High Schools, New York 
'City. Goth, 8 vo, 25$ pages. Price, 75 
cents. American Book Company, New 
York, Cincinnati, and Chicago. 
In this book are ninety-eight selections, 
comprising part songs, excerpts from operas 
and oratorios, choruses, and folk songs, in 
which special attention has been paid to the 
voice range for all parts. Some of the clas- 
sical songs of Schumann, Schubert, Grieg, and 
others are given in the original version for 
one voice, thus enabling all the singers to 
learn the original melody. For a large num- 
ber of the songs from German composers 
original translations of the words have been 
made; while in the case of a few of these 
songs both the German and the English words 
are given. 



MERRIE ENGLAND. Travels, Descriptions^ 
Tales, and Historical Sketches. By Grace 
Greenwood. i6mo. Cloth. 200 pages. Il- 
lustrated. 45 cents. Ginn and Company, 
Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago. 
Grace Greenwood holds a high place as a 
writer for children. The keynote she seeks is 
fearless truth, bold daring for the right, pa- 
tient suffering under wrong— the finest quali- 
ties to quicken the sympathies of a bojr or 
girl. In "Merrie England" she has obtained 
also the very spirit of travel in the way she 
has associated history and legend with their 
local habitations. The old stones of York 
Minster are real because Queen Philippa was 
married there, and the Tower is sacred by 
reason of Raleigh's noble. spirit. 

The convenient size, attractive illustrations, 
and clear printing of the little volume will 
delight the hearts of school children. 
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In our struggle for 
Our Educational existence in the corn- 
Needs, mercial conflict in 

which the Afiitnc2Ji 
people are now engaged, the school is 
the only place where life's real values 
can be calmly and seriously considered. 
But the commercial spirit is seeking 
entrance even here and is demanding 
that the elementary school shall pre- 
pare the children for some manual vo- 
cation in life. Every vocation is pre- 
senting its claims for recognition: 
"The schools must teach agriculture to 
keep the boys on the farm, and the me- 
chanic arts must be taught to keep 
them in the shop." That it shall teach 
the boy to think straight, to practice 
justice and to act decently are matters 
that the commercial interests cannot 
stop to consider. The schools are influ- 
enced by the spirit of the times and 
have been in recent years neglecting 
to instruct and train children in the 
essentials of manhood and woman- 
hood. Because the schools have not 
been doing these things effectively 
there is a growing demand that the 
course of study shall be changed. If 
power to think, love of righteousness, 
and regard for decency were at present 
the recognized products of the schools, 
the commercial spirit would not inter- 
fere with them. 

Caste has been broken down in our 



American political society through 
the freedom of the ballot. The tyr- 
anny which threatens today is of an- 
other type. Indeed, it is at the door. 
Whether we name it industrial, or ec- 
onomic, or commercial tyranny we are 
all thinking of the same thing. This 
new menace has been developed within 
a single generation. Political free- 
dom gave freedom of opportunity be- 
fore the forces of nature were har- 
nessed to machinery by science. The 
demand in varying phrase, now made 
by the spirit of democracy, is "Free- 
dom of Opportunity in the industries.'* 

"New Occasions teach new duties," 
and the elementary school is seeking 
to adjust itself to these duties. "Lo, 
here!" is shouted by many tongues, 
and the school is giving ear to all, and 
in so doing is falling between two 
stools. While seeking to adjust itself 
to the new it is neglecting the old. 

The many voices are uniting in the 
common demand that the children 
"shall work more ;" that is, the school 
shall be more of the nature of an ap- 
prenticeship to some life vocation. 

The new conditions of our voca- 
tional life call for a preparation that 
only a school can give. But is this the 
specific work of the elementary 
school ? The new occasions of the 
new duties call for special vocational 
schools, to be sure, but not for voca- 
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ticMial schools for the elementary 
grades. The business of the elemen- 
tary school is the ordering of the 
thinking and the knowledge and the 
conduct of the children to the extent 
that this can be done in childhood. 
This calls for all the power and devo- 
tion of the most capable teach- 
ers. The specific practices in the 
schools will take forms in harmony 
with present environments in the so- 
cial order, but the purpose of the 
school is only incidentally that of the 
mastery of this environment. Its 
commanding purpose is the instruction 
and training of the child in both mind 
and body. The material used should 
be that of modem life, but the knowl- 
edge of that material is, the means 
used, not the end sought. The in- 
structing and training processes of vo- 
cational life have a too limited range 
to meet the demands of elementary 
education. The elements of the fun- 
damental branches of learning are the 
chief reliance for material. If we im- 
prove our teaching of these, keeping 
ourselves and the children aware of 
their application to the children's ev- 
ery day lives, the children's educa- 
tional horizon will be limited to the 
essentials during their education while 
in the elementary grades. 



The dream of Co- 
The Children's menius which seemed 
Museum. to him to express so 

clearly the natural 
process in education is as yet unreal- 
ized. It is now nearly three 
hundred years since he asserted that 
instruction "must begin by actual 
observation, not by verbal descrip- 
tion of things," and that to de- 



velop the power to think children 
"must know and examine things them- 
selves, and not be contented simply 
with the observations and testimony 
of others." Higher education is striv- 
ing to realize this method but is handi- 
capped because elementary education 
has not "so unfolded the understand- 
ing that many little streams (of 
thought) may flow therefrom as from 
a living fountain," but continues to 
cram the children's minds with a mass 
of words and opinions. 

It has been difficult to apply the prin- 
ciples of Comenius to education, first, 
because few undertook to learn by the 
direct process of observation recom- 
mended by him how the mind of the 
child grows, and second, because of 
the difficulty and expense of properly 
organizing the materials required by 
these principles, which organization 
must be discovered by careful experi- 
ment and difficult observation and 
study of results in the school. 

In this connection two lines of in- 
vestigation now being made are of 
striking significance. One is repre- 
sented by the work of such experi- 
riiental schools as those in connection 
with the University of Chicago School 
of Education and with Columbia 
Teachers' College, and the other by 
the growth of Children's Museums 
and the use of museum material in the 
schools. In the experimental schools 
certain h)rpotheses with reference to 
the growth of thought power, such 
as the culture epoch theory, are being 
tested. In these experiments the chil- 
dren are successively oriented to the 
conditions of culture in each stage as 
nearly as this is possible. The mu- 
seum work is more closely connected 
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with the present order of school 
studies. 

Brooklyn, New York, has the only 
fully equipped children's museum. 
This was developed independently of 
the schools, and in response to a con- 
tinuous and growing interest of the 
children. At first, only the natural 
curiosity of the children in a collection 
and general classification of peculiar 
objects was appealed to. Later, it was 
found that a maintained interest was 
aroused by a more natural arrange- 
ment of these objects, which would 
show them as far as possible in their na- 
tive environment. This principle of ar- 
rangement has been adapted to a num- 
ber of different lines of study, so 
as to show the effect of geographical 
and climatic conditions, historical 
changes, and even functional relations. 
In this development of its work the 
museum has followed almost step by 
step the principles of Comenius. "Na- 
ture," he says, "begins with a careful 
selection of materials." And again, 
"Nature prepares its material so that 
it actually strives to attain the form." 
In the child's mind material so pre- 
sented attains form and a content of 
meaning which constitutes "develop- 
ment from within." The Brookljm 
Children's Museum now co-operates 
with the public schools and supplies 
school museum collections and repre- 
sentative arrangements of material to 
be used in the schoolroom and passed 
from building to building. Many 
other cities and towns are doing some- 
thing in this line either in connection 
with public libraries and art exhibits, 
or through the efforts of the teachers 
in the schools. 

Probably the most earnest and 



thoughtful effort to organize and use 
a museum in connection with the pub- 
lic schools is now being made in St. 
Louis. Assistant Superintendent C. 
G. Rothmann has direct charge of its 
organization. At the present time this 
museum has entirely outgrown the 
quarters originally provided for it in 
the teachers' college building, and the 
Board of Education is planning for a 
separate building especially designed 
for the realization of musetun pur- 
poses. At present the principal work 
of the musetun is the circulation of its 
various collections for use in the 
schoolrooms. There are nearly six 
hundred dilflferent collections of mate- 
rial and of some of these a number 
of complete duplicates are provided 
to meet the demands of a ntunber of 
schools wanting the same material at 
the same time. Two wagons are re- 
quired to transfer the collections from 
building to building. Each school is 
visited once a week on the same day of 
the week and supplied with the vari- 
ous collections wanted for study dur- 
ing the succeeding week. Cata- 
logues of all of the collections are sup- 
plied to the teachers and these are 
used also by many of the pupils, as the 
catalogue gives brief explanatory notes 
on much of the material. 

With a new building in which may 
be established the required "Children's 
Museum," and with the collections for 
schoolroom use arranged to correlate 
with this as well as with school 
studies, a new emphasis will be given 
to this side of the child's education. 
Modem theories of mind growth give 
a large place to the power for natural 
organization of thought which under- 
lies the principles laid down by Co- 
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menius. In the actual presence of a 
series of facts having organic rela- 
tions to human intelligence the mind 
discovers the conception involved and 
gains strength to interpret the mean- 
ing of the various details, not simply 
to that situation but to others as well. 
Such a means of education would, as 
Comenius says, transform the old 
drudgery into inspiring work. Such 
methods are for the teacher com- 
petent to use them, not for the one 
who is a mere mechanic. G. A. B. 



The Fourth Annual 
Pragmatism Vear-Bopk of the 

and Education. Committee of Seven 

on an "Outline Course 
of Study on a Scien- 
tific Basis" was discussed at DeKalb, 
April 30th and May ist, by the Super- 
intendents' and Principals' Associa- 
tion of N.orthern Illinois. The report 
is a carefully prepared and able docu- 
ment reflecting much credit upon 
those who formulated it because of its 
clearness of statement and the serious 
study of the problem its formulation 
demanded. A similar thoroughness 
has been characteristic of all these re- 
ports during the four years past. 

The preface to the report declares 
"The Committee is making an earnest 
attempt to be consistent with the ob- 
ject for which it was appointed, which 
is to suggest to this association mate- 
rials for a course of study which shall 
accord with the social needs and 
psychological development of the chil- 
dren for which that work is intended. 
To this end traditional and historical 
considerations have been entirely ig- 
nored; only the Ic^c of the psycho- 
logical situation has been considered. 



It is believed that the psychology of 
the child and the demands of his 
proper growth furnish the funda- 
mental criteria for the selection of a 
course of study, and that all devia- 
tions from that should be understood 
and consciously entered into as com- 
promises with outward circumstances 
which must be considered, but which 
should be yielded to as little as pos- 
sible It is not intended to be the 
work of the seven men of the commit- 
tee alone, but the work of the superin- 
tendents and teachers of Northern 
Illinois." 

It has been a growing work for 
four years by growing men. This 
fourth report is devoted to the study 
of the period of early adolescence. 
The foundation upon which its super- 
structure is built is the theory of men- 
tal development outlined by the com- 
mittee. The present report restates 
the theory of mental development 
upon which this detailed course of 
study for the upper grammar grades 
is based. The course of instruction 
here formulated is consistent with the 

■ 

doctrine of mind therein set forth. In 
this particular its advance upon 
courses of study formulated a quarter 
of a century ago is manifest. 

Any criticism upon the course of 
study as a working hypothesis must 
be directed to the doctrine of the mind 
set forth and the wisdom of basing 
instruction by the state upon it. The 
basis of any criticism is found in the 
philosophy rather than in the psychol- 
ogy that furnishes the grounds for 
the pedagogy that is here outlined. 

Philosophy at the beginning of its 
career was dogmatic; it became event- 
ually the dictation of the reason; and 
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its latest aspect is called ''Humanism," 
which has been formulated recently 
by Dr. Schiller and others. Prag- 
matism is the name by which it is best 
knowa 

The basal idea of pragmatism is 
that a "theory that works satisfac- 
torily is, so far forth, true. It is to be 
tested by its practical usefulness. 
Pragmatism does not feel the need of 
an absolute, an intelligent source of 
creation, a universal life in which we 
live and move and have our being. It 
is a method of explaining the world 
derived from human experience, and 
has no necessary unity, but seems to 
be moving toward a final round-up 
when all shall be one. Its absolute 
may appear at the end of the line, but 
not as creator at the beginning; it be- 
ing the product of evolution rather 
than its cause. It does not seem to 
care much for what has been nor for 
what shall be, but it cares immensely 
for what is here and now. It finds no 
firm ground for believing in universal 
truth and love, nor in absolute justice. 
Truth is that which works well, and 
so long as it works well: the same is 
said of goodness and righteousness. 
"An eternal that makes for righteous- 
ness" is unknown and undesired in 
pragmatic philosophy. 

The psychology of the pragmatist 
assumes activity to* be the funda- 
mental principle (source or cause) of 
life. Nothing is more fundamental 
than activity which would seem to 
be a substitute for the Absolute. 
Activity manifests* itself in acts. By 
working together acts become bunched 
into habits. These bundles co-ordi- 
nate themselves to meet the further 
demands made upon them. Inherited 



co-ordinations are the capital with 
which the individual is bom. Habits 
and their co-ordinations are brdcen up 
by new experiences that call for a new 
bundling and a re-coordination of 
these habits to meet the new demands. 
Until new experience makes these de- 
mands the habits remain unchanged 
and perform their work uncon- 
sciously. This re-adjusting of the bun- 
dles of acts and the co-ordination of 
the bundles is thought The material, 
therefore, with which thought has to 
deal is habits.. We are told that 
"thinking is just re-adjusting" these. 
"It is the characteristic process of 
mental development. Habit and 
thought are the two interactive and 
correlative forms in which activity" 
(the source of life) "appears." Ac- 
tivities come to consciousness and be- 
come material for thought when they 
do not function properly for the de- 
mands that a new experience makes 
upon them. Conditions have arisen 
which the previously formed habits 
can not meet of themselves, and 
thought comes to their assistance. 
The new situation presents a problem 
for the thought to solve, and the solv- 
ing of these problems is the process of 
education. This is, in a nut-shell, the 
core of the educational psychology 
which springs from pragmatic philos- 
ophy. 

It would seem from these premises 
that when in the process of evolution 
the bundles of acts which form habit 
and the co-ordination of these bundles 
have become so perfected that these 
habits function properly for all new ex- 
periences, thought will then have noth- 
ing more to do, and life will become 
habit — the unconscious interfunction- 
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ing of its acts. What would then dis- 
tinguish life from death? 

But the serious question for educa- 
tion is not concerning the rationale of 
the philosophy or the validity of 
psychological theories invc^ved, but 
rather whether a theory of life and of 
mind so much at variance with the 
common sense of plain people, ought 
to govern the practice of the teachers 
of the nation or of any section of the 
nation. It is plainly stated in this 
report that activity is the source of 
life, and that thought acting upon hab- 
its of activity constitute the process of 
life. This is the "thought situation" 
in which all reality has its existence. 
The statement is "Whatever reality 
there may be outside of this thought 
situation is simply non-existent to the 
individual." 

Are we then to teach that what is 
non-existent to A's mind is non-exist- 
ent to mind? The answer seems to 
come back, "There is no mind; there 
are only separate minds?" There be- 
ing nothing universal, "mind" is a 
word without content. 

The writer is not disturbed by these 
teachings. He passed over this bridge 
years ago, and carried with him the 
reality of universal mind. 

We are told that "to believe that 
one can know the truth, absolute, cer- 
tain, incontestable, is the greatest bar 
to human progress."* (For instance, 
that twice two are four and not five, 
everywhere.) The truth known by 
the most ignorant of men is much less 



comprehensive than that known by 
the wisest, to be sure, but there is cer- 
tainly something in both that is uni- 
versally true. The ignorant man 
knows less, but this less is what makes 
him kin to the wisest 

The author of this section of the re- 
port admits that "It may seem that his 
attitude toward knowledge will tend 
to create in the child a pernicious skep- 
ticism," and defends it by saying that 
"skepticism is responsible for all 
growth." The pernicious skepticism 
he has in mind is not the skepticism 
that prombtes growth. The skepti- 
cism of the inquirer is not the skepti- 
cism of the denier. It is not well to 
encourage the denial of what is not 
understood by telling the child some- 
thing else that he cannot understand. 

My friends, are we not taking our- 
selves too seriously in our pursuit of a 
scientific basis of teaching? It is the 
common sense of the plain people that 
we should make our point of depart- 
ure in our efforts to enlarge its range. 
We know some simjde facts about the 
mind that we should never forget, and 
they lie dose to the lives of the peo- 
ple. We know that the chief present 
and future need of the child is to 
think straight and love righteousness. 
The course of study that has these 
for its commanding aim is what the 
times need and the people desire. Ev- 
ery new system of thought has or may 
have its own system of pedagogy. In 
the meantime humanity grows by an 
unformulated law. 
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CONTINUITY BETWEEN THE KINDERGARTEN AND THE 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 

BENJAMIN C. GREGORY. 
Superintendent of Schools, CheUea, Mass. 

{Continued from April Number.) 



(Our regular subscribers #ill do well to 
turn to the April number and read again th 
first part of this most suggestive article. 
This part of it begins with an explanation of 
the inabUit J of the child to think after hold- 
ing his attention for years to the perfection 
of the form of his speech or writing with 
little regard to the development of his power 
to think. The theory seems to be that the 
correct form must be first made automatic in 
order that he may give his entire eflFort to 
the stream of thought that is to be clothed in 
its proper dress.] 

The explanation is very simple. The 
self-activity of the child in the process 
summarized above is, at the beginning, 
of the most modest kind. The fact that 
he goes on day after day doing things 
that he knows are wrong, indicates 
how little real effort he is putting 
forth. But why not demand the full 
quota of his self-activity, as indicated 
above! Why shouldn't the child be 
feeble? Why shouldn't the results be 
inconsequential? The teacher assists 
when there should be no assistance, he 
explains when there should be no ex- 
planation. He interferes with the 
child's right to do things himself, he 
meddles, and this he does all the time 
and in a systematic manner as if with 
a settled theory as to its propriety. 
When the malign theory is persisted in 
year after year, the tendency is to ne- 
crosis of the will. Some high schools 
make one think that this disease has 
actually set in. 

The law holds equally good in oral 
language. The pupil has a right that 



no one shall tell him his mistakes un- 
less he doesn't know that they are mis- 
takes. Every time a teacher shows a 
child his error in anjrthing, she violates 
the law of self -activity and retards his 
education. , And the law holds good in 
the .learning of things as well as in 
their practice or drill. No teacher has 
a right to help a boy to understand an 
application of percentage which he can 
understand without help. It is a 
wrong done to the boy. He is de- 
frauded of the right to exert his own 
powers, through which exertion alone, 
in Froebel's opinion, he can be edu- 
cated. It is surprising even among 
the very little children, the first-grade 
children, how much they may do for 
themselves. We teach them reading, 
of course, but if in addition to the 
formal teaching we give the child un- 
limited facilities for interesting and 
appropriate silent reading, puf him in 
a bath, so to speak, of silent reading, 
he will soon demonstrate how unnec- 
essary is much of our teaching and if 
unnecessary, then of course, how in- 
jurious. The formal teaching will go 
on, but it will rapidly change its char- 
acter, ior the children have become 
partners in the business. But this les- 
son is learned by but few teachers. The 
formal reading lesson appears in the 
upper grades as a method of teaching 
reading. Indeed we are forever teach- 
ing reading. We seem never to be 
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able to say we have taught it. The 
teaching of the trick of reading from 
the printed page should have been 
taught long ago. The oral reading 
lesson has its function in the upper 
grades, but that function is not to 
teach children how to read. 

There is but one remedy for the wide- 
spread evil which we are now consid- 
ering and that is the Froebelian rem- 
edy. The child must be forced back 
upon himself. He must have just as 
much help as is necessary to place him 
in a position to help himself and no 
more. This amount varies with the 
child, but its limit is in any case a 
sacred limit over which we pass at our 
peril. The teacher must more and 
more withdraw himself. He must 
stop meddling. There is no educa- 
tional discipline but self-discipline and 
in its final resolution there is no edu- 
cation but self -education. 

The application of this idea to moral 
education opens up a fascinating field 
of thought but we can only hint at it 
here. Briefly, if by discipline we make 
it impossible to do wrong, we at the 
same time make choice impossible. 
Activity implies resistance. If there 
is no possibility of resistance (that is, 
if it is impossible to do wrong) there 
is no exercise, and if there is no exer- 
cise there is no growth. 

Here again, the widest field for the 
thought is opened up. Eliminate the 
violations of the law of self-activity 
and the public schools would not know 
themselves. But then we would be 
doing only what every true kindergart- 
ner proposes to herself. The child 
leaves the kindergarten where self-ac- 
tivity is always predicated of him. He 
enters the grades where self-activity 



is, to a very large extent, an unknown 
quantity, and is likely to be accidental 
when it enters. 

The limits of this article will permit 
but one more development of the main 
thought, the broader treatment of the 
public school from the Froebelian 
standpoint. We call attention to the 
beautiful thought of Froebel to which 
the keyt>oaTd is the adjective "con- 
scious." In its broader treatment it 
means that the child is to be made con- 
scious of his divine possibilities. Not 
only must we know his power but he 
must know it. Unless he is conscious 
of his power there is no adequate edu- 
cation. A child can't develop what he 
doesn't know he possesses. But too 
frequently it is not power that is em- 
phasized but failure. In the marking 
of a language paper, for example, is 
the emphasis not placed on the errors ? 
But why not also on the successes? 
Which will stimulate a boy the most, 
to know that he can do a thing or to 
know that he can't? Do we like to 
do things we succeed in doing or those 
we fail in doing? Is the perpetual em- 
phasis on error likely to make a boy 
so believe in himself that he will re- 
solve to conquer all obstacles? In 
morals the truth shines clearly. If a 
child resists a dozen temptations to do 
wrong and fails at the thirteenth, we 
punish him for that failure. There's 
where the emphasis is placed. His 
successful efforts to resist temptation 
go for nothing. But there is where 
the emphasis belongs, according to 
Froebel. With us his failure is all 
that counts. Surely my duty is to 
make him conscious of his power when 
he succeeds. He will try the harder 
next time. This does not eliminate 
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punishment, but it eliminates most of 
the conditions which make punishment 
necessary. So in the curriculum. The 
earnest, honest effort is the important 
fact, for herein lies the consciousness 
of power ; the error is the subordinate 
matter. The subject is a fascinating 
one. It is a subject which teachers 
have studied only in its elements. That 
the principle involved dominates our 
educational practice is far from the 
truth. When it does, not only will our 
methods of teaching be revised but our 
marking systems will not compare 
child with child, for the premium will 
be based on the only possible compari- 
son, that of the child with himself. In 
that happy day our merit lists will not 
exalt one child and humiliate another, 
and the '^cum laude*^ on the high- 
school commencement program will 
disappear with all other ingenious con- 
trivances for emphasizing partial de- 
feat. We will then learn that all 
methods which make a child believe 
that he can't are vicious. 

One specific illustration of this great 
law of self -revelation, but in another 
field from the foregoing, must suffice 
for this part of the discussion. There' 
is an interesting statement in ProebePs 
discussion of the teaching of language, 
to the effect that through reading man 
attains personality. The substance of 
the discussion is that through reading 
the soul is raised into self-conscious- 
ness. But who can watch a reading 
lesson in many a primary grade and 
believe that through it the child's soul 
is attaining self -consciousness? The 
monotonous expression, the apathetic 
looks of the children, the fitful atten- 
tion and feeble interest, all indicate 



what is being attained: a slowly de- 
veloping power to translate characters 
in the book into speech. But the vital 
fact of reading as an art whereby the 
child discovers himself, is practically, 
if not absolutely, absent. The teacher 
looks for it in a hopeless way or not 
at all. The child must discover his per- 
sonality, not through words or even 
through the meanings of words, but 
through the thought of the story. 
Therefore the story is the principal 
aim of the teaching, the trick of read- 
ing the subordinate aim, for the former 
is the reason for desiring the latter. 
And there is many a teacher who 
would stare if she were advised to tell 
or read the story frequtotly before de- 
veloping the words. 

And this perfunctory treatment of 
reading in the earlier grades is contin- 
ued in the later grades in a most ab- 
surd manner and is paralleled in the 
other subjects of the course. The 
Proebelian idea is that the study is of 
value, not in itself, but in view of its 
reaction on the divine essence. But 
much of the teaching that we see 
places the emphasis on the subject in 
innocent oblivion of the existence of 
any such thing as a reaction. How 
else is the dominance of the fetish 
known as arithmetic to be explained? 
Here matters are frequently taught, 
not because of their reaction or even 
in view of their subsequent usefulness, 
but just because they have always been 
taught. For example, the teacher 
spends considerable time in teaching, 
drilling, and reviewing a subject 
known as "Least Common Multiple," 
with the full knowledge that she has 
never used the process in her life, ex- 
cept to teach it, and the pupil never 
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will either. It is merely a matter of 
tradition. 

Here we are face to face with the 
great parting of ways. Froebel sajrs 
the fundamental consideration is the 
child, his personality. All else is to be 
considered in view of its reaction on 
this divine entity. The opposing view 
' holds: There are subjects to be 
taught. The child is a convenient 
thing to teach them to. You can't 
teach geography without children. 
Therefore we must have children in 
the schools, but the geography is the 
important fact and the child must ac- 
commodate himself to it. Included 
between these two extreme views 
range the teachers of the country, the 
mass practically adhering to the un- 
Froebelian view. Once more, let us 
search our practice. Let us bow to the 
Froebelian law of self -revelation. Let 
us make the child the starting-point 
for pur courses of study and our 
methods. When we do that our 
schools will be revolutionized and the 
Froebelian thought will be incarnated 
in our children. 

It was necessary to deal thus frankly 
with the post-kindergarten section of 
our school system. It was necessary 
to show that the Froebelian doctrine, 
not the kindergarten, was the stand- 
ard. It was necessary to show, also, 
that the change in courses of study, in 
methods of teaching, and in every de- 
tail of school administration that must 
come (and it will come) from an hon- 
est effort to realize the Froebelian 
thought, is startling. But what of the 
kindergarten itself? Are all kinder- 
gartners really true to Froebel? Do 
not some of them exalt the letter above 
the spirit? Froebel made two be- 



quests. First, he bequeathed us a body 
of doctrine which is so true, so inspir- 
ing, so vitalizing, that it is a priceless 
possession. Modem psychology has 
modified some of this doctrine. That 
was to be expected and the contribu- 
tions of psychology should be grate- 
fully acknowledged. Surely, a' man 
like Froebel, who looked at truth with 
such open eyes must have himself ex- 
pected that this would happen. But 
modem psychology has also given its 
indorsement to most of Froebel, to all 
indeed that we hold dear. 

Second, Froebel bequeathed us a 
series of directions to enable us to con- 
crete his principles. Most of these re- 
late to the sub-primary period of in- 
stmction, the so-called kindergarten 
period. A few relate to the conduct 
of subjects in later grades. It was to 
be expected that eventually two schools 
of kindergarten practice would de- 
velop, the one emphasizing the Froe- 
belian principles, the other the Froe- 
belian practice. These two schools 
were most felicitously portrayed by 
Miss Patty Hill in a previous issue of 
the Yearbook. 

Is it not fair to press upon the at- 
tention of kindergartners the .same 
mode of thinking which we have de- 
manded in the foregoing treatment of 
the so-called grades from the Froebe- 
lian standpoint? When a kindergart- 
ner insists on the use of a series of 
gifts and occupations just because they 
were prescribed by Froebel, or anyone 
else, how does she differ from a pri- 
mary teacher who persists in using 
methods which also have the sanction 
of many honored names in the past? 
If the kindergartner claims that she is 
using the material because they express 
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the Froebelian principles, then she 
must in all fairness demand that we 
follow throughout the post-kindergar- 
ten course the methods of teaching 
drawing prescribed by Froebel. In 
the present development of art-study 
in the schools, this would be the re- 
ductio ad absurdum; Indeed from this 
point of view it must be admitted that 
the primary school has shown more 
openness of mind than some of the 
champions of the kindergarten. Are 
we not indeed violating the fundamen- 
tal demand of Froebel himself in ex- 
alting the practice above the principle ? 
Listen: "For the living thought, the 
eternal divine principle as such de- 
mands and requires free self-activity 
and self-determination on the part of 
man." Why should the self-determi- 
nation be granted to the child and be 
withheld from the teacher? Is not its 
application universal? 

The fealty of the kindergartner to 
Froebel is beautiful, and she has 
fought so many fights in his behalf 
that every fact of the kindergarten has 
become dear to her. Yet the great 
fact remains that if all education is to 
fuse into one, the kindergartner must 
do what she expects the primary 
teacher to do, sit at the feet of the 
children and ask them what is right. 
They know and they only. They do 
not know that they know, but they 
know, and they will tell us if we know 



how to ask and are not too proud to 
ask. No method of embodying Froe- 
bel's thought, no matter how valuable, 
can stand a moment after we have dis- 
covered a better. The principle of self- 
activity is eternal; the third gift is a 
possible expression. It was Froebel's 
expression, but after all the important 
consideration is the self-activity and 
not the third gift. It must be ex- 
pressed in a thousand ways in the pri- 
mary and grammar and high-school 
grades. Why are not many ways pos- 
sible in the kindergarten? 

It ^seems to the writer that the truth 
of the postulate laid down early in this 
article is unavoidable: that all educa- 
tion is one and that breaks are illog- 
ical. If this be true, unity so far as 
the Froebelian doctrine is concerned 
must come from an absolutely honest 
and unflinching application of the 
Froebelian laws to all school life, and 
this means the kindergarten as well as 
the primary or grammar school. When 
that consummation is reached the 
kindergarten as a distinct institution 
will have passed away, or rather it 
will have absorbed within itself the 
whole of education. That will be the 
day of its transfiguration. The day is 
hastening. And when one thinks of 
the idea of the divine purpose that 
runs all through the Froebelian writ- 
ings, surely it is not irreverent to say 
of that day, that "then the whole earth 
shall be filled with the knowledge of 
the Lord as the waters cover the sea.** 
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THE PRESENT TENDENCY OF GEOGRAPHY IN THE GRADES : 

IS IT TOO COMMERCIAL? 

BY F. M. FULTZ. 



The indications are that the present 
will be known in history as the "Com- 
mercial Age," — that time in the life of 
the world when the value of a thing 
was based wholly upon what it would 
bring of some other commodity in ex- 
change, either direct, or through the 
medium of money, and when the sat- 
isfaction of bodily wants and desires 
was placed first in the list of things to 
be accomplished. 

I say will be known, which would 
imply that I believe that the present 
ascendancy of material wealth will 
pass and be succeeded by periods when 
different ideas will dominate and 
other desires control. I do, and I can- 
not help but believe that the ideals and 
aspirations of that coming time will be 
higher and nobler than have yet ex- 
cited human desire and actuated hu- 
man endeavor. 

With me it is not believable that 
this rapid material development can 
go on indefinitely suppressing the 
finer aspirations of the soul, and for- 
ever prevent the return of higher and 
more ennobling ideas. 

What will first succeed this cwn- 
mercial age, I dare not prophesy. It 
may well be in literature, or music, or 
painting, or even again in sculpture, 
for surely man must grow, and the 
past cannot hold the highest in any- 
thing to which he can attain. 

Or it may be in science or inven- 
tion, although both of these lie dan- 
gerously near material enjoyment, 
and at present are under the almost 



complete domination of the commer- 
cial age. But either offers a field 
where the spirit of man may grow big 
and his soul may soar and gain 
strength in its pinions for flight far 
beyond the power of present vision to 
see. It is a sign of hope that the most 
recent triumphs of science and inven- 
tion seem to approach more nearly 
than ever before the realm of the spir- 
itual and unseen, and therefore are 
freer from possible commercial domi- 
nation. 

Yet it is too much to hope that we 
are nearing the zenith of the commer- 
cial age and that just ahead lies a time 
when material things will be subserv- 
ient to the ethical. The present move- 
ment is too swift and powerful for 
that. It shows no signs of abating; 
but on the contrary, seems to be still 
gathering strength and spreading its 
influence through wider and wider 
fields. It has reached out into nearly 
every phase of life and of course has 
invaded the schools. 

The commercial spirit per se, and in 
moderation, is a commendable thing. 
The world would get along poorly 
without material development and the 
proper exchange and distribution of 
its products. Man should be the bet- 
ter, the more he comes in contact with 
his fellow man and the wider his 
range of influence extends. But the 
commercial spirit of the present age 
does not seek the development of nat- 
ural resources as a blessing to man- 
kind, nor even as a means of personal 
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uplift in an ethical way. On the con- 
trary, it seeks the accumulation of 
wealth, and that for the sole purpose 
of gratifying" material desires and lust 
for power. It is selfish, not altruistic ; 
merciless, not philanthropic. 

As geography treats especially of 
the physical aspects and natural re- 
sources of the earth, and deals directly, 
with its various peoples and products, 
it is more strongly affected by the mad 
commercial rush than any other sub- 
ject in the elementary schools. In 
fact, the present tendency of geogrch 
phy in the grades is commercial. It 
has become so, however, not through 
any logically developed plan of teach- 
ing the subject, nor as the result of 
experimentation, in which the better 
is kept and the poorer rejected; but 
because the commercial spirit of the 
age could easily lay hold upon it. 

Some of the most evident ways in 
which the commercial invasion of ge- 
ography is manifested are : 

1. Museums of products. 

2. Special books on products. 

3. The emphasis laid upon products 
and resources in books of travel writ- 
ten especially for school use. 

4. Preponderance of articles given 
to products, resources and industries 
in educational journals and other pe- 
riodicals. 

5. Increasing space devoted to prod- 
ucts and industries in the newer text 
books. 

When properly handled these vari- 
ous lines are of great educational 
value and should be fostered and en- 
couraged. However, just at present 
they are utterly without restraint and 
in some directions are running mad. 
They need some curbing and much 



regulation before they can be classed 
as essentials in the study of geogra- 
phy. Without systemization they may 
be classed as doubtful elements. 

The vilest sinner in the category is 
the museum of products. Its sins con- 
sist in being in many cases a hetero- 
geneous mass of stuff, without order, 
purpose or system, frequently an ac- 
cumulation of unimportant material 
and nearly all the time a collection of 
curiosities. Only too often it is af- 
flicted with all three, but any one of 
them defeats the very purpose of 
teaching, that is, power to think and 
the acquisition of orderly knowledge. 
The pupil's memory is cluttered with 
a mass of unrelated facts, and his 
power of systematic thought dissi- 
pated. 

It is not the province of this paper 
to go into the details of the hurtful 
make-up of the products exhibit and its 
misuse in the schoolroom, nor to sug- 
gest a sound organization and a profit- 
able system of use. The phases are 
important enough in themselves to 
merit extensive investigation and sug- 
gestions for improvement. However, 
it is no more than due to say, that in 
common with all great sinners, the 
museum of products has the possibil- 
ities of great saintship. When rightly 
composed, orderly systematized and 
wisely used, it arouses interest, inr 
creases visualization and imagination, 
develops the power of consecutive 
thought and widens the field of human 
sympathy. 

While it has all these possibilities, 
yet as we generally find it in use to- 
day, it is alive to none of them. 

Of course the museum of products 
is seldom established with the avowed 
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intention, or even the veiled purpose, 
of making it a direct factor in com- 
'mercializing life. Nevertheless, it is 
too often an unconscious concession to 
the all-pervading commercial spirit, 
and the influence it exerts is largely 
directed to that end. 

Formerly we got our knowledge of 
a large part of the world from ac- 
counts written by missionaries whose 
work lay directly with the peoples 
themselves or from, the writings of 
travelers who studied lands and 
peoples, rather than products and nat- 
ural resources. They told us what the 
people were like, their appearance, 
manners, practices and customs, and 
their way of living as modified by 
their natural surroundings. The nat- 
ural resources, products and industries 
were incidental factors, and were dealt 
with because they pertained to the land 
and the people, and not because they 
offered great opportunities for com- 
merce. 

Now, our information comes 
largely, either directly through the 
channels of commerce, or from people 
who are scouring the uttermost parts 
of the earth hunting new fields for 
traffic. Naturally, the accounts from 
these sources deal extensively with 
products and resources and only inci- 
dentally with the land and the people. 

Of course there are still travelers 
whose study is the land and the peo- 
ple, but compared with the horde of 
commercial pioneers, they are few in 
number, and the accounts they publish, 
while never more excellent, are almost 
lost in the gr«it mass of travel litera- 
ture of the day. Search the current 
magazines and periodicals and note 
the truth of this for yourselves. 



In order to make my position clear 
again, I must state that most of the in- 
formaion on resources, products and 
commerce is good and reliable, and as 
general literature of the day in a way 
is valuable. But its teaching and in- 
fluence are distinctly commercial, and 
we are not justified in letting it invade 
the schools as much as we have. For 
there, besides fostering the commer- 
cial spirit, it is really helping to dissi- 
pate knowledge. 

Of old, a dominant idea was that 
geography was an encyclopedia of 
facts, and that the more of these facts 
you taught, the better you were teach- 
ing the subject. But today, in some 
places at least, it is believed that the 
subject is better mastered by teaching 
fewer things but teaching them well, 
and thereby developing an orderly 
process of thought 

I plead guilty to holding this latter 
view. It seems to me as if we were 
losing much on the cultural side of 
geography. At the best, the many 
phases of the subject are but loosely 
hung together. There is no rigid se- 
quence as in arithmetic and grammar. 
There is no fixed series of principles 
which must be taken up in order. 
The different fields of investigation do 
not vary widely in degrees of diffi- 
culty. These facts make it pre-emi- 
nently the subject where selection can 
be made of one thing from a class, 
and an intensive study made of it as 
a representative, or type, — the orderly 
knowledge thus gained to be the 
means of interpreting all other things 
of the same class. In my judgment, 
here lies the greatest opportunity for 
elimination in our crowded curric- 
ulum and at the same time enriching 
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the course by giving the work more 
cultural value. 

What I have but briefly outlined in 
the last paragraph is deserving of ex- 
tended treatment. It is mentioned 
here only to indicate what we are pos- 
sibly missing through blindly pursuing 
the present loosely organized course 
in g^eography, trying to cover in de- 
tail the entire world, — ^the surface and 
bowels of the earth, the depths of the 
sea and the ethereal vault above. 

A wise use of this selective method 
would result in a more orderly knowl- 



edge in the pupil and train hiiai to 
think to some purpose; More real in- 
formation, too, would stick in his 
mind^ because of related facts and on 
account of interest in the subject and 
the time dwelt upon it. Also, it 
would offer to the intelligent teacher 
a choice of selection to fit the varying 
needs and capabilities of individual 
pupils. And last, but not least, it 
would afford a means of teaching cul- 
ture for culture's sake and go far to- 
wards checking the present commer- 
cial tendency. 



OREGON'S SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

E. ]?. CARI^ETON, ASSISTANT STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 



In 1907, W. E. Chancellor, then 
lecturer on History of Education in 
Johns Hopkins University, writing for 
the Atlantic Educational Journal said, 
"I have read the school laws of every 
state in the Union, Oregon has the 
best." Another writer of prominence 
who has made a special study of the 
school systems of this country said re- 
cently, "Oregon in the last ten years 
has made a greater advancement in 
her educational system than any other 
state in the Union." Our school laws 
have been almost entirely rewritten in 
the past ten years, and as the people of 
Oregon have kept the same man in the 
state educational department during 
this time, the laws come more nearly 
forming a unit than school laws usu- 
ally do, and there- are fewer incon- 
sistencies. 

In Oregon we have the direct pri- 
mary and the initiative and referen- 
dum. The majority of the people act- 
ually rule here, as shown in the last 
session of the legislature, when this 



body though composed of seventy-five 
republicans, thirteen democrats and 
two independents obeyed the instruc- 
tions of the people and elected a 
democrat to the United States Senate. 
In education this condition means, 
that we must have public cfpinion 
back of a measure, before we attempt 
to have it become a law. This in turn 
signifies that those who wish to ad- 
vance the cause of education must 
strive to educate the people. This has 
been the greatest part of the work of 
the Superintendent of * Public In- 
struction. Superintendent Ackerman 
has carried on this work through 
teacher's institutes and associations, 
by public addresses before school 
board conventions, and public school 
graduating exercises. County Super- 
intendents arrange their annual insti- 
tutes, so that Superintendent Acker- 
man can attend the institute in each 
county. He also attends each county 
school board convention and takes part 
in th^ discussions, visits many of the 
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schooU of the states, delivers a large 
number of addresses each year before 
graduating classes, and general edu- 
cational rallies. The state grange has 
joined with him in this work, and last 
year the master of the state grange ar- 
ranged for the year's work that a part 
of the program of each grange of the 
state be on educational topics. One 
great result of this has been that no 
educational measure passed in recent 
years has been repealed. No step for- 
ward has been taken, until we were 
sure of the ground. Thus we have had 
to take no backward steps. To this 
there is one possible exception. Our 
normal school policy is still undeter- 
mined, and will not be settled without 
a vote of the people. 

The unit of the school system in 
Oregon is the school district, governed 
by an elective board of from three to 
five directors. This board manages 
the finances of the district and elects 
the teachers. • Once a year the school 
district holds a school meeting, which 
all legal voters of the district are 
privileged to attend, and special meet- 
ings are called from time to time by 
the board of directors, as the need 
arises. 

There are three classes of districts 
in Oregon. All districts with one 
thousand or more children of school 
age are known as districts of the first 
class. All districts with more than 
two hundred or less than one thousand 
children of school age are known as 
districts of the second class. All dis- 
tricts with less than two hundred chil- 
dren of school age are known as dis- 
tricts of the third class. The school 
board of a district of the first class is 
composed of five members. This 
board is authorized to employ a city 



superintendent for the district and to 
prescribe the course of study for its 
schools. 

The districts of a county have a su- 
pervising officer called the County 
Superintendent, who looks after, the 
interests and welfare of all the dis- 
tricts of the county. This officer vis- 
its each district at least once a year, 
inspects the buildings and supervises 
the work of the teacher. In the same 
manner the State Superintendent 
cares for the educational interests of 
the entire state. The State Board of 
Education is composed of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, the 
Gk)vernor and the Secretary of State. 
This board prepares courses of study 
for the grammar and the high schools 
of the state; prescribes rules and reg- 
ulations for the government of the 
schools, and issues state papers to 
teach. The State Superintendent pre- 
pares all blanks used by school offi- 
cers and school teachers, has them 
printed by the state printer, and dis- 
tributes them through the County Su- 
perintendents, upon requisition from 
them. 

The schools of Oregon use the uni- 
form course of study, which provides 
for eight grades in the grammar 
schools, and four years of work in 
the high schools. As has been said, 
districts of the first class may pre- 
scribe their own course of study, but 
in nearly every case, these are mod- 
eled after the state course. The 
schools use also a uniform series of 
text-books. These books are adopted 
once in six years by a text-book com- 
mission, which is composed of five of 
the most respected citizens of the 
state. If a pupil moves from one part 
of the state to another, he may take 
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the same books, enter school, and be 
very easily classified. When the eight 
grades are completed, he takes the 
eighth grade examination on ques- 
tions prepared by the State Superin- 
tendent, and graded by the County 
Board of Examiners. If successful 
receives a diploma, signed by the 
County Superintendent and his 
teacher^ which entitles him to enter 
any high school in the state. During 
the past year there were issued about 
four thousand eighth grade diplomas. 
These have had the effect in the rural 
schools of stimulating the children 
to continue and complete a good high 
school course. 

The high schools in Oregon are 
now in the period of development. 
Some have one year, some two, three, 
or four. The state course requirse four 
years of high school work, so when a 
pupil lives in a district that has a less 
number he usually goes to some four 
year high school to finish his course. 
Ten years ago there were very few 
high schools in Oregon. During the 
past year there were in operation 43 
four year high schools; 15 three 
year high schools; 42 two year high 
schools, and 37 one year high schools. 
From now on this number will be rap- 
idly increased each year. The state 
institutions, the University of Oregon 
and the Oregon Agriculture College, 
have their courses so arranged that 
they correlate well with those of the 
high schools. 

The state department issues two 
grades of certificates; the state certifi- 
cate valid for five years, and the state 
diploma valid for life. The questions 
are prepared, and the manuscripts ex- 
amined by the State Board of Exam- 
iners. Papers from other states are 



honored, provided that they have been 
secured before a State Board of Ex- 
aminers, upon subjects equivalent to 
those required in Oregon. Hereafter 
a graduate of an institution of col- 
legiate or university grade may teach 
in the high schools of this state with- 
out examination, upon registering his 
diploma with the County Superintend- 
ent. There are three grades of 
county certificates, which are simply 
grammar grade certificates. The first 
grade is valid in any county of the 
state; the second and the third grades 
are valid only in the county in which 
they are granted, are valid for two and 
one years, respectively, and a teacher 
cannot receive more than one of either 
of these papers. The questions are 
prepared by the State Department and 
the manuscripts are examined by the 
County Board of Examiners. 

During the past few years, the 
work of the state department has been 
centralized upon work for the better- 
ment of the rural schools. Letters and 
documents from other states, reports 
from the various state associations 
show that this is the great problem in 
most every state. Dr. Albert Bush- 
nell Hart, ' speaking at our State Asso- 
ciation last year, reprimanded some of 
the speakers for finding the results 
discouraging, telling them that their 
views simply showed lack of breadth 
in the study of this problem. He said 
that he hjad visited nearly all of the 
states of the union, speakinjg at teach- 
ers' meetings and studying the condi- 
tions; that the rural school problem 
was the one most difficult to solve in 
each of the states, and that the pros- 
pects for a right solution were more 
encouraging in Oregon than in many 
of the states he had visited. That his 
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prediction was right has just been 
shown by the action of the recent leg- 
islature, when a bill guaranteeing at 
least six months of school each year 
to even the smallest school in Oregon, 
and a fund sufficient to pay the 
teacher at l^ast fifty dollars per month, 
passed with only one dissenting vote. 
The provisions of this act stated 
briefly are : Every district in the state 
must maintain at least six months of 
school each year. The county court 
of each county must levy a tax for 
school purposes, that will produce an 
amount which will aggregate at least 
$7 for each child of school age (4 to 
20 years). If a district's share of this 
sum does not amount to $300 (six 
months at $50 per month), then the 
county court must levy upon' the prop- 
Aty of such district a special tax large 
enough to produce the difference be- 
tween such district apportionment of 
the county fund and $300; provided 
that such special levy does not exceed 
a five mill tax. If the district's share 
of the county school fund and the 
amount raised by a five mill tax (spe- 
cial school tax) does not amount to 
$300, then the county court must 
transfer from the general cotmty fund 
to the special fund of such district an 
amount that will equal the difference. 
This law makes the minimum num- 
ber months of school required annually 
equal to or greater than that of any of 
the western states, excepting Wiscon- 
sin, which requires seven. One state has 
a law which provides for at least three 
months when the district has less than 
twenty pupils, and at least six months 
when there are between twenty and 
seventy-five pupils. But our law says 
in effect that the child who has only 
twenty-four associates is entitled to the 
privilege of attending school as many 



months in the year as the one who has 
seventy-four associates. It was framed 
upon the assumption that if the state 
is to educate its children, it should 
give every individual the opportunity 
to attend school at least six months 
each year no matter whether he live in 
a small or a large district. To sum- 
marize briefly, Oregon has at the head 
of its educational system, the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction; for 
each county a supemtendent, and over 
each district of the first class, a city 
superintendent. The district board 
managing and controlling local school 
matters is elected by the people. Ore- 
gon has a certificate law that has done 
much to raise the standards and to 
bring about higher salaries for teach- 
ers. A system of adopting text-books 
that entirely eliminates our schools 
from all "text-book fights," and gives 
us the best books at r^tes no higher 
than in any other state. Our compul- 
sory educational law is so practical in 
its workings that the average daily at- 
tendance last year was 93.8 per cent 
of those enrolled. In order that 
school officers may keep in touch and 
be helpful to one another we have each 
year a county superintendent's con- 
vention held in the office of the State 
Superintendent. The county superin- 
tendent holds in turn a school officer's 
convention once each year, which is at- 
tended by at least one representative 
from each school district. 

The growth in the efficiency of our 
school system we attribute largely to 
these conventions. Through them we 
reach all the people interested in the 
public schools, and when our people 
decide that any measure is for the best 
interests of our common schools it is 
an easy matter to crystalize such a 
measure into a law. 
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MATERIALS OF TEACHING 

A Department De<voted to Discussions and Reports of Schoolroom 
Work and of Soutces of Experience and Opportunities for Expression 
Available in Teaching, jl Conducted by Geo. Alfred Brown 




Our Normal Schools. 

With the fire of criticism concen- 
trated on the work of the common 
school by the public, the theorist of 
mental life, the reformer of social and 
industrial conditions, and from others 
both at home and abroad the normal 
school can hardly be expected to es- 
cape some demoralization of aim. In 
the midst of this- bombardment it 
strives to guide the young teacher to- 
ward a safe position in the coming 
struggle with a steadiness of purpose 
in holding its work to the end for 
which these schools are maintained 
that is' to be commended. The exper- 
imental school belongs to the univer- 
sity study of education. There is the 
atmosphere of investigation and the 
attitude of intellectual freedom to 
question all things without assuming 
responsibility for immediate practical 
results. The aim of the normal 
school student is quite the reverse. 
The young people are seeking prepa- 
ration for assuming definite responsi- 
bilities, and skill to perform particular 
duties. As a general thing they have 
neither the attitude nor the intellectual 
training necessary to success as in- 
vestigating students. 

This does not mean, of course, that 
our normal schools find it possible only 
to impose a formal method of teach- 
ing the various subjects on their pu- 
pils. Something of this they must do 
since their students are prepared to 



deal only with those characteristics of 
method which the trained and mature 
would consider as its accidents — ^those 
results that must necessarily follow on 
securing the essential organizations 
for growth of the children's minds. 
What the normal schools do for their 
students more than to give them a cer- 
tain skill, is their most . important 
work. The power to enter into help- 
ful sympathetic relations with child 
life is developed through enthusiasm 
and high ideals of purpose. These be- 
long to the nature of the mother and 
guide her efforts to fulfill her duties. 
The teacher must gain this power in a 
special degree and by conscious train- 
ing. 

The normal school study of the 
work of great teachers in the courses 
given on the history of education are 
directed mainly to arouse such an at- 
titude as an influence essential to the 
making of a good teacher. This is 
quite a different use of history from a 
critical and intensive study for the 
purpose of following the actual course 
of events. It is more in harmony, 
also, with the method and purpose of 
the use of biography and history in 
the elementary educatipn of the lower 
grades. Historical material can be 
used as a means of suggesting the 
value, and in a general way furnish a 
pattern that will be a guide in that or- 
ganization of thought and action 
which establishes purpose and makes 
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possible the adequate realization of 
ends. 

It is this value of history that has 
inspired the woric of great historians. 
Homer gave the record of events 
rhythmic form. In the early educa- 
tion of the Greeks the department of 
the school devoted to music included 
what history was taught. Embodied 
in song historical events have swayed 
the impulses of nations. "Let me 
write the songs of a people and I care 
not who writes their laws" expresses 
from the musician's point of view 
the essential relation of human action 
to the higher harmony of ideals. 
President John W. Cook, of the De- 
Kalb Normal, is one of the- great 
teachers of this country. In his teach- 
ing of the history of education the 
students are led to reinforce their own 
characters by incorporating in their 
thinking ideals and principles that 
will strenghten those qualities upon 
which the better organization of hu- 
man life depend. One pupil needs to 
become more of a Roman, that is, 
gain something of that appreciation of 
institutional life characteristic of the 
Roman. Another is aroused from 
incipient fatalism, perhaps, by getting 
a clear idea of its effect on oriental 
life. 

Literature is another study that 
must be taught in the normal school, 
not mainly for the power of critical 
understanding and appreciation. The 
material used cannot safely be selected 
on the basis of the power of the author 
to delineate the intricate working of 
human motives under complex and 
artificial conditions of living. Both 
material and method must be con- 
trolled by the purpose of the normal 



school to stimulate sympathy and en- 
thusiasm for wholesome living, and 
power' in the future teacher to 
strengthen the hearty appreciation of 
children in that which is genuine in 
the relationships of life. In fact all 
subjects should be so taught as to in- 
fluence the elements of character and 
habit of thinking needed by those who 
would become great teachers of chil- 
dren. Inspirations of this kind have 
been the greatest gift our normal 
schools have given to their pupils in 
the past and they may well subordi- 
nate to this end the other purposes of 
formal method, of experimental in- 
vestigations and the like. 



Literature in the Primary Grades. 

Most primary teachers agree that 
we should not postpone the giving of 
good literature to a child until he has 
learned to read. Good literature is 
more serviceable than poor for the 
purpose of learning to read. 

Now the question comes, "What is 
good literature for a little child?" 
Just what does that term mean to us 
as primary teachers ? 

I think this a satisfactory explana- 
tion of the term: In literature one 
of the first elements that appeals to a 
child is rhythm. A production may be 
illogical, nonsensical, and untrue, but 
having rhythm will be a classic for 
children. 

The Mother Goose rh3anes, so dear 
to little children, are of this type of 
literature. The very fact that they 
have lived for ages, handed down for 
the most part by word of mouth, 
stamps them as classical. 

Children in the beginning need the 
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simplest material and yet something 
interesting and strong. 

When a child comes to school he 
comes into a new world and in this 
new world he likes to meet these old 
friends. 

Of course these first attempts are 
not reading. The child already knows 
or memorizes these rhymes and by 
repetition he at last associates the 
proper word with its sound and is able 
to recognize it in a new place and un- 
der new relations. 

No child should be denied his right 
to enjoy these nursery rhymes. It is 
his first experience of the aesthetic in 
literature. 

When rhythm is used in expressing 
feeling and truth a higher order of 
literature is obtained. 

Feeling and truth, without rhythm, 
stamp a production as literature, but 
it does not appeal so immediately to a 
child as when expressed iti rhjrthm. 

We have literature of this class for 
very little children in the form of 
fables and folk stories. 

Children in these first grades are 
very imaginative. They give life to 
everjrthing, so the fable with its per- 
sonification of plant and animal life 
is very attractive to them. 

The moral truths in these fables 
are so plain and simple to the child 
that he readily applies them to his own 
actions and the effect upon his life is 
deep and lasting. 

Then the fable is so easily drama- 
tized which makes it vital to the child. 

The fable can be read by very 
young children as there is no unvaria- 
ble form in which it is worded. It is 
not the form but the story, the under- 
lying truth, which makes the fable lit- 



erature. However, great care must be 
taken in simplifying these stories. 
Not everyone can do it. They should 
never be put into "words of one sylla- 
ble." 

I believe that children of the first 
and second grades cannot read myths 
to any great extent. 

Some fairy tales have been put in 
good form for children of these 
grades, but most of these, together 
with the myths, must be given orally 
to a child in the first two grades if we 
would have them read with interest 
in the third grade. 

There is no difficulty in finding an 
abundance of choice literature for pu- 
pils in the upper grades, but few of 
those who have put forth school read- 
ers have grasped the idea that litera- 
ture should be used in the primer and 
first reader, the very time in a child's 
life that the most vivid impressions 
are made and tastes most easily 
formed. 

We dare not wait to introduce a 
child to good reading. If he does not 
hear or read these fairy tales and folk- 
stories, these myths and fables now, 
at the time in his life when everything 
has life, when nothing is too strange 
or wonderful to be believed, he will 
never take into his very life the 
beauty of them. 

The undercurrent of wisdom in 
these stories will not be comprehended 
by a child at first, but if they are given 
him at the time when he appreciates 
their beauty he will return to them 
again and again, each time finding a 
deeper significance. 

Of course we could supply all this 
need with oral stories but I believe 
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children of the third grade ought to 
read' these for themselves. 

So many children close their school 
life with no desire for good reading 
and indeed with no knowledge of it. 

The habit of reading for informa- 
tion is encouraged both by teachers 
and parents but the habit of reading 
for entertainment, for elevating en- 
tertainment, is very much neglected. 

As a general thing I do not believe 
in books written expressly for chil- 
dren. Most of them are absolutely 
worthless, trashy and tasteless. 

Children start with good literary 
digestions and will assimilate many 
things that older people would not 
give them. 

Do not be afraid to tell a story be- 
cause the wolf eats the grandmother, 
but better not tell it than to change it 
and spoil the whole meaning of the 
story. 

So let the knight kill his antagonist^ 
let the man be beheaded if he cannot 
do the king's bidding; let the traveler 
drink wine — do not substitute lemon- 
ade. 

These old stories have not been 
written by any one man. They have 
grown wnth the race and represent 
some portion of the race history or 
some struggle to subdue the natural 
elements. The changing of one inci- 
dent may mean that you have de- 
stro)red the significance of the whole 
story. Anna B. Cavanaugh. 



The Assembly as a Means of Vi- 
talizing School Work and 
Conduct. 

*'Every fault is simply the lack of 
some virtue and if that virtue is culti- 



vated and developed the fault will die 
for want of nourishment." 

What are we, as teachers, doing to 
create in our children a desire for 
those things which are altogether 
lovely and which, with the coming, 
will give them an utter abhorrence and 
aversion for those undesirable, meaner 
traits which we are so inclined to try 
to eradicate from their natures by our 
anger, ridicule, continuous nagging or 
violent "laying on of hands." 

The right thing chosen by a child 
because of an inward ought and be- 
cause he has been led to see the whys 
and wherefores for himself is much 
better than the right thing done be- 
cause of an outward must to an arbi- 
trary rule, the saneness and justice of 
which he has failed to grasp. 

Are we merely correcting wrong 
doing instead of forming habits of 
positive service? Do we thoroughly 
understand and fully appreciate * the 
principle of inhibition by substitution? 
"To cease evil is not doing good.'* 
How are we going to give to the 
children "an emotionalized prejudice," 
as Dr. Bagley calls it, for honesty, de- 
cency, self control, right attitude to- 
wards work, carefulness in detail, 
rights of others, punctuality, and the 
countless other virtues which are so 
essential, if we are truly striving to fit 
them for the places they should occupy 
in later life. 

The educative process is divided 
into three activities. Training, or 
habit building; instruction, or impart- 
ing knowledge ; inspiration. Each im- 
parts to the child certain controls of 
conduct. Great controls of conduct 
are ideals gained by inspiration. An 
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ideal is predominantly an emotional 
factor. 

How then may we best touch and 
awaken the child's soul nature? How 
many we fire him with enthusiasm and 
send him to his tasks with real interest 
and joy? 

As one means of accomplishing this 
we inaugtirated in our school last fall 
a weekly assembly period — a time 
when the entire school of one hundred 
and seventy children might be brought 
together. It was our purpose to unify 
the school, to create a general atmos- 
phere and spirit, to have definite 
ideals of action towards the realiza- 
tion of which each child must feel re- 
sponsible. 

We wished each child to feel that 
he was an important part of a large 
whole and not merely a member of 
some small part of it which might or 
might not bear a vital relation to the 
larger unit. 

The general plan of the exercises, 
which are held the first forty minutes 
of each Monday morning, is as fol- 
lows: 

A devotional period led by some 
room, attendance report of different 
rooms and the awarding of the school 
pennant to the one having the highest 
per cent ; the presentation of best work 
done such as songs, poems, letters, 
compositions, dramatizations, read- 
ings, etc.; talk by the principal in 
which she strives to present some vital 
truth in such a way as to influence con- 
duct and stimulate the children to live 
up to their higher, truer selves. 

The entire school assembles in the 
auditorium and remains quietly stand- 
ing until after the brief devotions. 
Some grade is always ready to give 



the devotional song and poem, the en- 
tire school gives the scriptural refer- 
ence and then with bowed heads prays 
the Lord's prayer. 

The school then is seated tailor 
fashion on the floor eager and anxious 
to see what is going to happen. 
Which grade will have the highest rec- 
ord in attendance and the fewest tardi- 
nesses and carry off to their room the 
beloved school pennant, or, if it is the 
first of the month, what room is to 
be made even more beautiful by hav- 
ing in it the colored picture of "Au- 
tumn" which so rests one to look at 
when little hands and eyes are tired ? 

How much glory to the little second 
graders this morning when they have 
succeeded after such a struggle with 
sore throats, measles and even scarlet 
fever in not only having the highest 
record for the week just passed but 
for the month too and having both 
picture and pennant assigned to their 
room. With much friendliness the 
pennant changes hands and the others 
give them a rousing clap but declare 
that they won't be able to keep it long 
because they are working too and in- 
tend to take it from them. 

As a result of this friendly spirited 
contest we have had no cases of tru- 
ancy and almost no absences caused 
by other reasons than sickness. Quite 
often a few minutes before the tardy 
bell is rung one hears a great commo- 
tion in the hall and looking out sees 
Ralph rushing madly down the stairs 
to see if little Katherine and Johnnie 
are in sight. Even the older boys and 
girls become excited and say to the 
boy in charge of the bell, "Hold it!" 
but like a stern, unsympathetic judge 
about to pronounce the sentence of life 
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or death, he fixes his eyes on the clock 
and precisely on the dot the bell gives 
forth its metallic ominous sound. Is 
all well ? Impulsive Roger dashes into 
the primary room to see if the strag- 
glers are safe and comes back with 
radiant face saying, "They just did 
get to their seats in time." 

Following the attendance report and 
the awarding of the school pennant 
the presentation of work is given. All 
meritorious dramatizations in various 
rooms are re^iven before the entire 
school at assembly, also the best of the 
oral and written compositions. Not 
only have we found it a legitimate mo- 
tive but one which appeals strongly to 
the children. We have often found 
them, after having done something 
tuiusually well, asking if it may be 
given at the next assembly. 

No special attention or effort is put 
on the program but we are always able 
to have something vastly worth while. 
The question is not so much, "What 
shall we have?" — ^but rather, "Is there 
time for this?" 

What fun for our cunning primary 
lads and lassies to come in with such 
truly martial, air, wearing such great 
and wonderful soldier caps and sing- 
ing, "Left, right, left, right, here we 
come!" Or perhaps 'twas even more 
fun to come in running with the 
gorgeously colored wind-mills which 
whirled around in such a fascinating 
way and then reciting with such true 
love and deep appreciation Robert 
Louis Stevenson's "The Wind." 

It is almost enough to make the 
older boys and girls wish they were 
back again to the place where deci- 
mals, long division, or even adjectives 
and adverbs were unknown. 



Only for a minute, however, docs 
this thought possess them. Now they 
are singing "Santa Lucia" with two 
parts and the little ones are spellbound 
and lode up to* them with such evident 
approval and love. "Gee!" sighs one 
little fellow when they have finished, 
"I wish we could do that" 

Looking at the children during the 
exercises, one is inclined to belie vrc 
that the older ones are as much inter- 
ested in Sharptooth and Lightfoot as 
the younger ones and that to the 
smaller children Romulus and Remus, 
or even Fulton, Edison and Whitney 
that the larger boys and girls talk 
about, are familiar and intimate 
friends. 

Just a big happy family abounding 
with interest and enthusiasm ! Not al- 
ways perfect — bless your heart, no— 
we are dealing with healthy, active 
vigorous, fun-loving, mischief brewing 
boys and girls — not meek little angels. 

It is probably in the little talk by the 
principal, however, that the school is 
most closely united as she attempts to 
develop through stories and actual life 
situations the ideals of conduct on 
which the school as a social institution 
should be based. 

In so far as possible or advisable, 
the children have discussed and largely 
determined what their mode of con- 
duct shall be as members of the school 
with the higher motives we are striv- 
ing for in view. 

Their ideas and plans may not al- 
ways be rig^t, it is true, but they can 
be led to see why the course they may 
wish to pursue is neither the wise^ safe 
nor just one. How are we to develop 
initiative and individuality if we, the 
almighty, supreme ones, make the 
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rules and regulations without allowing 
the children to have any voice in the 
matter ? 

Too often when a child in good 
faith asks for an explanation of some 
edict just issued; he has received a re- 
ply similar to this : "Whether you see 
or not makes no difference, it is to be 
so and so ; if you do not choose to con- 
duct yourself accordingly, you must 
abide by the consequences.'* 

How often we take advantage of 
the powerlessness of the child and 
treat him with a rudeness and dis- 
courtesy that we would be ashamed to 
exhibit to our adult friends. 

Would there be much of real inspi- 
ration and joy in our service as teach- 
ers if with such blind submission and 
perplexing spirits we were forced to 
yield obedience to the requirements of 
the higher powers that be? Imagine 
ourselves hearing for the first time that 
in accordance with the modern idea 
of education, we should utilize the 
child's play instinct and that all our 
work should have some great underly- 
ing motive felt by the child — 3. work- 
ing on a problem valid to him and in- 
volving his own needs — just this bare 
bald statement of facts and then with 
a decidedly hazy and indefinite idea as 
to the psychological or pedagogical 
value being compelled to introduce 
dramatizations, number games, or 
providing the pupils with those prob- 
lems in history or geography which 
bring into use all their energies and 
producing results which appeal to 
them as worth producing. 

If we were at all alert, active, live 
teachers would such a statement of 
facts and subsequent demands satisfy 



us ? Would we not be justified in aris- 
ing in wrathful indignation and rebel- 
ling at being oUiged to do what to us 
had as yet no vital significance and 
meaning ? 

We may judge by our own sensa- 
tions just how a child would be af- 
fected by a corresponding manner of 
treatment. 

As Dewey says, "A child should 
have a positive consciousness of what 
he is about, and be able to criticise his 
respective acts from the standpoint of 
their reference to the work which he 
has to do." 

Our standards of conduct, there- 
fore, have as I said, been freely dis- 
cussed and determined at our assem- 
bly periods. 

The first time the school assembled 
last fall this verse of Whittier's was 
given to the children : 

*'A dreary place would be this earth, 
Were there no little people in it; 

The song' of life would lose its mirth. 
Were there no children to beg-in it" 

"Do you children think," said the 
principal, "that all grown-ups think 
that?" There was quite a difference 
of opinion. Finally one boy said that 
he knew of men who would not rent 
their houses to families if there were 
any children. Reasons for this were 
brought out and discussed. They 
very readily saw that their conduct 
to and from school must be of such a 
nature that the citizens of the com- 
munity would be glad to have the 
school in their midst. As outsiders 
would judge the school by the individ- 
ual members they might happen to see, 
each child must feel his own responsi- 
bility as a member of the whole and do 
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all in his power to "build up" the 
school and not "pull down" the efforts 
of others. The children agreed that 
they must walk on sidewalks, not 
across laws and through driveways; 
not scatter paper; go along orderly, 
quietly and happily. 

During October our attention was 
especially ' centered on the word, 
"Growth." "I wonder," said the prin- 
cipal to the row of small children 
seated directly in front of her, "if 
when mother put away your pretty 
thin white summer clothes and got out 
your heavier ginghams this fall you 
were able to get into them comfort- 
ably?" "No," said Gladys as she 
quickly got up to show just where her 
dresses had come on her, "they were 
too short and I had to have all new 
ones, because I had grown so. See! 
this is one." "I suspect Gladys did 

not object to that," said Miss , 

"but what did she say was the rea- 
son?" "Yes, that's it and for a few 
weeks we are going to think and talk 
about that one idea of 'Growth/ " 

The slow but gradual growth as 
shown in nature was discussed and 
then the thought was developed that 
there should be a steady, daily growth 
in our work and conduct as seen by 
our teacher and classmates. 

The children were asked to name 
the things in which they wished a 
growth for themselves and their room. 
The following were named: Quiet- 
ness, attention to work, politeness' and 
punctuality. 

When asked why they thought a 
quiet room was so essential some one 
said, "Because we can study better 
ourselves and we do not wish to ioter- 



fere with others who may wish to 
study." 

At the next assembly, some one 
from each room gave a report telling 
of the growth in their rooms. From 
one grade came this report: "We 
have grown in self control by being 
careful of our actions in the school- 
room, hall and on the stairs. We have 
improved in our manners by remem- 
bering that, "Politeness is to do and 
say the kindest thing in the kindest 
way." 

Most of the talks have been based 
upon some memory gem given to the 
children. 

Being excedingly fortunate in our 
teachers, we have found that the 
thought carried on and enlarged by 
them through the week, has been 
greatly instrumental in controlling 
and moulding the conduct of tlie pu- 
pils. 

Having no pupils above the fifth 
grade, we have found it best to gain 
attention and present the thrutli 
through a story. 

The quotation one morning was 
Emerson's "Life is not so short but 
there is always time for courtesy." 

Miss said, "A few years ago I 

had in my room a little girl who al- 
ways thanked me when I handed to 
her a corrected paper. After awhile I 
grew curious and one morning said, 
* Bessie, why is it you always thank me 
when I return your marked paper?' 
Bessie replied, 'You said once that it . 
sometimes took you an hour or two to 
look over our papers and it seems to 
me someone ought to thank you.' 
Not long afterward Bessie was ill and 
obliged to be absent a month and on 
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her return found the class so far ad- 
vanced that her work was difficult. 
The first paper handed back to her 
was marked *M' with a little note at 
the bottom saying, 'Never mind, dear, 
stay tonight and let me help you.' 
Bessie was so accustomed to an *E' 
that her little heart was full and I 
missed my usual *Thank you' when 
she took the paper. In passing down 
the other aisle I felt some one pulling 
my skirt. On looking around I saw 
Bessie with the tears in her eyes at- 
tempting with quivering lips to give 
her usual little message. Do we ever 
think to thank mother when she fin- 
ishes ironing our clean white aprons 
or patching the knees of our stockings? 
Why shouldn't we throw our arms 
around her and say, 1 hope, mother 
dear, I can always be nice and sweet to 
show you how I thank you for doing 
all these things for me.' Try it and 
see. I think mother will forget how 
tired she is and thank God for giving 
her such a dear, little daughter or fine, 
manly son to care for." 

This thought was continued for 
several weeks and many little polite 
phrases and usages taught. All teach- 
ers reported a vast improvement on 
the part of the children. Not only 
were they more courteous but their 
voices were more gentle and cultured. 

A first primary child was sent to the 
principal* for supplies and she said, '*I 
am sorry to trouble you but may we 
please have the scissors?" 

Not only did it result in watching 
upon the part of the children but the 
teachers found that they themselves 
were more considerate and courteous. 

The children were asked one morn- 
ing what they would think if at dinner 



some night they would find the roast 
burned, the potatoes not done, the 
vegetables poorly seasoned and the 
general appearance of the dining-room 
and the table so uninviting that no one 
would care to eat and then when 
mother had sent for the servant she 
would say, "Yes'm I know it is not 
my best, but I was tired this ijiorning 
and did not feel like doing things." 
Or, suppose father upon looking over 
his books should find soiled, blotted 
pages, poorly formed figures and let- 
ters, and inaccurate footings and ask- 
ing for an explanation the clerk would 
say, "Well, sir, you know that I can 
do creditable work but yesterday I 
wanted to be at a baseball game in- 
stead of here and didnt' feel like doirg 
my best." 

The children thought that father 
and mother might be justified in over- 
looking the first offense but if repeated 
the offenders would probably be told 
that they were no longer wanted. All 
were agreed as to this. 

Turning to the teachers she said, 
**Have you ever heard, *This isn't my 
best, I didn't feel like it.' " She did 
not have to wait for a reply, little 
ducked heads, downcast eyes, red- 
dened cheeks and pointed fingers told 
her. "Now, my dears," she said, "we 
may be forming habits it will b^ diffi- 
cult to break. Do not be satisfied with 
anything less than perfect. We are 
too easily pleased. Every day I hear 
this, 'I only missed one word,' or it 
may be the end of the month and you 
are so elated over your report card that 
you go around saying, Xet's see yours, 
I didn't get any "M's" or "P's." ' 
You may possibly have no "E's" but 
are satisfied with all "G's" when mih 
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a little more effort and expenditure of 
time you could easily have "E's". 
"Nothing is good but our best." The 
superintendent was a visitor at assem- 
bly on this particular morning and 
spoke afterwards in one of the rooms 
of Patrick Mullin, the expert gun- 
maker. This incident together with 
the thought for the week resulted in 
securing most excellent work from the 
school. 

And so I might go on indefinitely 
and show how much has been gained 
in self control, carefulness in Utile 
things, courtesy, prompt and cheerful 
obedience, disposition to play fair. 



We feel that assembling together 
has resulted in creating a deep, earn- 
est feeling that every one is for every 
one else. Even among teachers it is 
not my boys and girls and your boys 
and girls but ours. 

Of course there are failures and dis- 
couragements and at times we see 
through a glass darkly and are in- 
clined to become disheartened but just 
then we are given a glimpse here or 
there of some hidden treasure where 
we least suspected it and again we take 
up our burden of love with true thank- 
fulness and rejoicing. 

Sarah Mark Imboden, 



MATTIE'S DOLL.* 



BY RUTH EVERETT. 



Mattie was such a droll child that, 
really her mother was annoyed; little 
daughter was not like other children 
of her age. She never cared to play 
"lady go to see, school teacher, I've 
come to see Miss Jinnia Jones," or 
games of a like character in which the 
average little girl takes delight. 

Mattie had no liking for dolls, but 
she was greatly pleased when her 
mother toM her she might have a bed 
in the kitchen garden and in it plant 
whatever she liked. Although the 
child's garden was not laid off after 
any plan approved by the horticulturist 
it gave value received for all the care 
and attention the little agriculturist be- 
stowed upon it. Tim, the gardener, 
showed Mattie how to prepare the 
ground and plant her seeds ; the while 
answering as correctly as he could, all 
the child's questions — and they were 



by no means few nor simply; so that 
in the end Mattie came to have a great 
reverence and respect for the old 
man's knowledge. 

The child dug up a great many of 
her planted seeds to watch the curious 
process of swelling, bursting, sending 
stems and leaves above ground, and 
tiny roots down into the earth ; where 
Tim told her the "roots would hustle 
for grub for the plant to live and grow 
upon." The little girl also watched 
the bees fly from one blossom to an- 
other; and Tim explained to her the 
mystery of sex, in plant life, and how, 

in this way nature accomplishes cross- 
fertilization ; and the beautiful hy- 
brids in flowers and vegetables come. 

It was exactly this tendency in Mat- 
tie to experiment for knowledge, that 
worried mamma; who wanted her 
child to be "like other little girls." So, 



*Thls exp€rimeat was actnallj tried by my little friend Mattie. 
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hoping to bring about such a change 
mamma bought an expensive doll for 
her daughter. Dolly was obliged to 
wear a wig, for of course no hair 
would grow on that paste head; and 
she was otherwise gotten up "regard- 
less ;" to say nothing of having an ex- 
pensive outfit of both night and day 
garments. But Mattie did not seem to 
realize the importance of putting dolly 
to bed. In fact she laughingly said: 

"That doll isn't alive! It can't 
sleep !" 

Many a time, however, mamma 
would notice Mattie lay the doll slowly 
down on her lap, and then raise it ; the 
while watching the eyes close and 
open; according to the position in 
which the doll was placed. At such 
times the little girl seemed to be in a 
brown study ; but she did not ask any 
questions for "mamma was not much 
good at answering questions." If 
Mattie had put her thought into words 
they would have been something like 
this: 

"I don't think mamma is very well 
informed; for when I ask her any- 
thing she generally says, 'Oh, I don't 
know.' Or 'You are too little to un- 
derstand such matters.' Or, 'I'm busy 
now.' But Tim! oh, Tim knows such 
a lot of things!" 

At this point in her musings, the 
child seemed to have an inspiration; 
she took her dolly in her arms and set 
out in quest of Tim, whom she found 
tying up the sweet peas. Mattie asked 
the gardener to suspend his labors for 
a moment and explain to her why that 
doll shut its eyes when she laid it 
down, and opened them again when 
she lifted it up. The man carefully 
wiped his hands on his overalls, that 



he might not soil dolly's frock, then 
he, in his turn, put the doll down flat 
and lifted it up several times in suc- 
cession. As he handed it back to Mat- 
tie he scratched his head and said : 

"You've got me now, miss. I'm 
some on close-fertilization, hybridizing 
and the like, but dolls are one tod 
many for me. What's in that doll's 
head to make it shut arid open its eyes 
is more than I know. Some system of 
weights and pullies, perhaps; but I 
never worked in a doll factory and I 
don't know." 

Although Mattie's Solon had failed 
her in this supreme test, he had given 
her an idea; and ideas are worth 
money, the civilized world over. The 
little girl remembered that in the shed, 
which was just behind the kitchen 
door, there stood an old tool chest. 
She would go there, sit down and cut 
dolly's head open to find out what was 
inside it. 

It took a long while to do the job, 
for Mattie was only seven years old, 
and this was her first attempt at dis- 
section. Nor was the task accom- 
plished without physical pain to the 
surgeon, whose fingers and hands 
were cut and punctured in several 
places by the slipping off of the file 
with which she was trying to gouge 
out dolly's eyes. But Mattie perse- 
vered, and at length that beautiful 
dolly — whose wig and clothes had 
been stripped off her, the classical 
features crossed and re-crossed with 
marks of the file — glared at its owner 
with eyeless sockets. The eyes them- 
selves were in Mattie's hands ; and the 
little girl looked pleased and satisfied. 
And indeed she well might; for, in 
this crude way, the child had made a 
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discovery. Newton himself was not 
more delighted when he assigned a 
name to that force of nature which 
brings the apple to the ground. 

But just at this moment mamnia 
and papa came into the shed. Mamma 
stood aghast at the work of destruc- 
tion. 

"Oh, you horrid child ! What have 
you done to that beautiful doll ?" 

The little truth-seeker stood her 
ground ; with dolly's eyes in one hand 
and the mutilated fragment in the 
other she said: "I don't think it's 
beautiful; I think it's hideous." 

But papa, who was a great one for 
giving everyone a fair trial, always 
gathered the evidence before he 
formed an opinion. And now papa 
took his little girl on his lap and said: 
"Tell me, daughter, why you did 
this?" 

"Well, you see, papa, when I put the 
doll down, it would shut its eyes; and 
when I picked it up again it would 
open them; and I wanted to know 



why it did that; so I cut her head 
open and took her eyes out." 

"And does my little daughter now 
know why the eyes opened and shut ?" 

"Oh, yes, papa." 

"Then tell me how it was." 

"Well, see here, papa ; the lower 
part of the qye is lead ; while the front 
and top are glass. Now while the 
dolly is sitting up, the heavy lead is in 
its natural position at the bottom ; and 
so, you see, the eyes just have to stay 
open. But when you put* the doll down 
on her back, the heavy lead must again 
go to the bottom ; because, papa, Tim 
says all heavy things go ta the bottom. 
So the heavy lead pulls the eyes shut 
by going around this way. 

And the child illustrated by a move- 
ment of the hand. 

Papa kissed his little girl and said: 
"Don't worry, mamma, I think our 
daughter has got five dollars' worth of 
knowledge out of the doll; for this 
seven-year-old has discovered a prin- 
ciple of philosophy." 



A SPRINGTIME WISH. 



O, to be a robin 

In the Spring! 
When the fleeting days of April 

Are a-wing, 
And the air is sweet with knowing 
Where the hidden buds are growing. 
And the merry winds are going 

Wandering! 



O, to be a robin 

With a nest 
Built upon the budding branches — 

East or West! 
Just to swing and sway and dangle 
Far -from earth and all its tangle, 
Joining in the gay bird jangle 

With a zest! 



O, to be a robin — 

Just to sing! 
Not to have the pain of hating 

Anything — 
Just to race the foremost swallow 
Over hill and over hollow — 
And the joy of life to follow 

Through the Spring! 
— Isabel Ecclestone Mackay in April 
Xicholas. 



St. 
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A STUDY OF MOUNTAIN RANGES.* 

BY F. M. FULTZ. BUR LI NT, TON. IOWA. 
V. 



KSAPSACK TRIP IN THE HIGH SIERRA. t 

Late in July, seventy of the Sierra 
Club were camping near Lake Merced, 
a mountain-hemmed stretch of the 
Merced River some ten or twelve 
miles beyond the Yosemite and about 
three thousand feet higher. They had 
"hiked" from the main camp at the 
Tuolumne Meadows over snowfields 
lying on the ten thousand foot pass of 
Vogelsang and down the canon of the 
cataract torrent of McClure's Fork. 

For all its altitude, they found the 
walled-in valley around Lake Merced 
was summer-land. But the summer- 



land was bordered by spring, for the 
mountain walls still wore their crowns 
of snow, from which everywhere sil- 
ver streams dropped down in cascades 
and waterfalls. Beneath the line of 
snow the bare granite walls glinted in 
the sunlight, excepting where crack or 
crevice gave scant opportunity for a 
dark evergreen to establish its home 
and where some shelf or gentler slope 
furnished space for a thin fringe of 
larger trees. The floor of the valley 
is timbered. Some places the forest is 
open, with great yellow pines and bal- 
sam firs stretching their crowns high 
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lie.ivenw.inl and having at their feet 
a cari>et of ferns and flowers. Along 
the streams are dense thickets of 
young cedars, and by the lake a fringe 
of aspens. 

Truly Lake Merced is a glorious 
place to camp, and the Sierra Club en- 
joyed it to the utmost. But they were 
camping on schedule time, and the 
schedule called for only three days al 
Merced. There were other scenes to 
visit. Most of them first returned di- 
rect to the main camp at Tuolumne 
Meadows. But fifteen of the hardier 
ones, hearing the irresistible call of 
the mountains, put their beds and five 
days' provisions on their backs and 
started for Mt. Ritter, twenty miles to 
the eastward. And such a twenty 
miles! There is not a more glorious 
stretch on the continent ! Now on 
some pass which is but a little lower 
than the peaks on either side and from 
which in every direction are seen piles 



on piles of mountains, all clothed in 
white and piercing the skies! Now in 
some gorge that seems like a titanic 
rift in the earth's crust ! Now on a 
glacier-planed slope that might well be 
a giant's lolioggan-slide ! Again tak- 
ing an angling course np a snow sleep 
or sliding down one so swiftly that il 
seemed like flying through space! 
Then crossing rivers on snow bridges! 
The joy of it all calls irresistibly, ami 
we long for the mountains again with 
a feeling akin to homesickness. 

After a leisurely breakfast on the 
morning of July ^^d we left the Mer- 
ced camp, accompanied by nearly all 
the remainder of the Merced parly of 
seventy, who went along partly to see 
ns otif and partly to visit the basin oi 
the Upper Merced a few miles above. 

Our packs were collected and sent 
forward on pack animals, which were 
to go as far up the gorge as possible 
and thus relieve us of some of the fa- 
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tigiie of the first day's tramp. Our way 
lay close to the river on the north side. 
We followed an old sheep trail, which 
was so indistinct that in many places 
we entirely lost it and had to push our 
ivay through brush and over broken 
rock masses which strewed the face of 
llie ratlier abrupt cliff. The pack ani- 
mals found the going very difficult and 
after a couple of miles were finally 
brought to a full stop by a glacier- 
poiished granite slope that plunged 
into the river at a steep angle, and 
which was even too smooth and 
alirnpt for man lo cross. Here we 
.sliouldcred our packs and crossed the 
river on a convenient log bridge. We 
followed close to the river on the 
south side as far as Lake Washburn. 
Lunch was eaten at the foot of the 
lake, where the Merced flows out in a 
clear stream from twenty-five to thirty 
feet wide and several feet deep. 
From here our course lay around the 
south shore of Lake Washburn. 
There was no trail whatever, and the 
going was very difficult on account of 



the great amount of talus and the 
thick brush. A few of those in the 
Merced party who had made their 
way high above the glacier slope 
which had forced us to cross the river 
were on the north side of Lake Wash- 
burn, Later they joined us above the 
lake, crossing the river on an old sheep 
bridge. They reported a fairly easy 
passage along the north shore of the 
lake. 

East of Lake Washburn two or 
three beautiful Utile meadows were 
crossed, and some of Ihe party dis- 
covered a so<la spring, similar to the 
one in the Tuolumne Meadows. This 
find was an important one, as the 
spring will offer an extra attraction 
and induce travel to the basin of the 
Upper Merced. We reached the basin 
about the middle of the afternoon and 
halted to rest on the south side, just 
opposite where Triple Peak Fork runs 
down from the east. The basin is a 
great glacier-polished bowl, the walls 
of which rise to a varying height from 
i.ooo to 1,500 feet, down the face of 
which drop a numl>er of cascades and 
falls. The most important of these 
are Triple Peak Falls, with a descent 
of nearly 1500 feet and the falls 
wbicli drop into the basin from (he 
south. 

It had been our intention to camp 
in the basin for the first night; but it 
being still early in the afternoon, we 
decided to climb the rim and have the 
a<lvantage the next morning of start- 
ing fresh from that point. We bade 
good-bye to our companions and took 
the way to the foot of the Triple Peak 
Falls. Most of the ]>arty crossed the 
river and climbed the cliff on the north 
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side of the falls, but a few, discovering 
a cleft running up diagonally on the 
south side, chose that way. The as- 
cent was difficult in a few places on ac- 
count of the smooth surface of the 
glaciated granite, but there is little 
danger in the climb on either side of 
the falls. 

From the top of the falls there is an 
unobstructed outlook down the Mer- 
ced Valley to a mile or so beyond Lake 
Washburn, a distance of four or five 
miles. There was a beautiful view of 
it as it lay in the full moonhght, ami 
we lingered until the lateness of the 
night warned us that sleep was needed 
for the tramp of the morrow. We re- 
luctantly turned from the sparkle of 
the moonlight on the spray of the falls 
and were soon buried in sleep beneath 
the tamarack pines where the camp 
was made. 

We were awakened along in the 
morning by the patter of heavy rain- 



drops and there was hasty rising and 
hurrying about to get things under 
shelter ; but it proved a false alarm 
and in a few minutes the moon was 
shining again. 

We had another glorious view of 
the Merced Valley as the early morn- 
ing light crept into it, then shouldered 
our packs again, turned our faces to 
the northeast, and followed up to Foer- 
ster Creek. Our course lay in this 
direction for a couple of miles, when 
we turned to a due east direction. 
About where our course changed we 
crossed' the Isberg trail at right 
angles. We might have done so with- 
out seeing the trail, if we had not 
known it should be somewhere about 
that spot. It is marked by an occa- 
sional blaze and a "duck" monument 
here and there. Just where we crossed 
it there lay the half of a muleshoe, an- 
other evidence that man sometimes 
passed this way. 



( To be continued.) 
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MANY ILLINOIS TEACHERS WILL 

TRAVEL TOGETHER TO 

DENVER. 

The announcement of an Illinois Teach- 
ers' special train to the N.E.A. at Denver, 
made in the advertising columns, has been 
received with great favor. Many reserva- 
tions have already been made. The accom- 
modations on this train are complete. Free 
reclining chair cars, and both standard and 
tourist sleepers. 

Of course, Illinois teachers will be glad 
to have their co-workers from adjoining 
states with them so far as accommodations 
will allow. Applications should be made 



early to Ellis Farnsworth, i86 Clark St., 
Chicago, or to George A. Brown, Bloom- 
ington. 111. 



NORTHERN ILLINOIS PRINCIPALS. 

The meeting of the association of about 
a hundred superintendents and principals 
of Northern Illinois at DeKalb was a lively 
one it is reported. This is the fourth meet- 
ing devoted to the discussion of a "Scien- 
tific Basis for the Course of Study." The 
outcome seems to be that much good mar 
terial for school use has been presented al- 
though the principles may not be assented 
to upon which it is organized. The prin- 
ciples start with a basis of mechanism, and 
the assumption of mere activity as the 
fundamental. The course of study pro- 
posed as a means by which this activity 
may be developed into a power consciously 
co-operating with God seems in a way to 
"end for end" the process and give a course 
of study which should be reversed in its 
order to meet the needs of those who con- 
ceive of the child as starting with a per- 
sonality made in the image of God and re- 
quiring the development of power to organ- 
ize the mechanics of life to the end that the 
will of the Father may prevail in the heart. 



JAPAN HAS EDUCATIONAL 
TROUBLES. 

The following from the Japanese Commis- 
sioner of Education for the United States is 
evidence that Japan is not immune to the 
experience of the Christian world in her at- 
tempts to supply her elementary schools with 
books. 

Her "over-unification" caused by uniform 
text-books published by the state is also the 
experience of Christian nations; and Chris- 
tian nations have also been unable to keep 
graft, rather than merit, from determining 
what books the elementary schools of a com- 
munity shall use. How foolish and how much 
alike we mortals, Christian and non-Chris- 
tion, be. 

New Text-book System in Japan. 

By Sekiji Nishiyama, Japanese Commissioner 

of Education for the United States. 

We have had a painful experience with a 
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series of text-books for elementary education. 

In the application of a new system from 
Europe, the Department of Education gave a 
certificate authorizing the use of books after 
their careful examination. 

There were several kinds of text-books for 
elementary schools, recognized by the De- 
partment of Education in Japan. The chief 
authority gave liberty to the local educational 
authorities such . as supervisors, superintend- 
ents, and principals, to select their text-books 
from among various recognized lists. 

In the year 1901 a scandal grew out of this 
system. Several local authorities . of educa- 
tion, and educational officers, were found 
guilty of accepting bribes from publishers and 
were removed from their positions and pun- 
ished. 

In the same year a new text-book law was 
enacted under which the government has 
been publishing its own text-books for ele- 
mentary schools. Every public elementary 
school is obliged to use the government text- 
books. 

The government appoints about thirty com- 
missioners for the publication of these books. 
The commissioners are all educators, and in- 
clude professors in education, literature, sci- 
ence, as well as practical school men. 

The new system of government text-bo<dcs 
has been measurably successful. Certainly 
some weak points were avoided by the new 
system. But every. system or method has 
strong or weak points. Our new system has 
the following good and bad features. 

First, Strong Points. 

(a) It is an effectual method of unification 
in education, because our government text- 
books are in universal use in the elementary 
schools of the whole country. Such a plan 
is undoubtedly favorable to the creation of a 
national spirit in education. 

(b) It avoids the shameful taking of bribes 
by commissioners from the publishers. 

(c) The text-books are supplied at very 
moderate prices. 

Second, Weak Points. 

(a) It is a defective system in that it im- 
pedes improvement of text-books., 

(b) It results in over-unification of educa- 
tion. In other words, it makes most imprac- 
ticable the variety of instructive materials 
needed by different local provinces. 

However, our authorities are now making 



an eflFort for superior results by avoiding as 
far as possible the two evils mentioned. — 
(From my thesis on Japanese History of Ed- 
ucation.) 

PROGRAM OF THE DENVER CONVEN- 
TION N.E.A. 

Another great program has been prepared 
for the N.KA., great in matter and in the 
personal, and also in extent and complexity. 
The time must be near when many of the 
present departments giving separate programs 
will be united or joined .into groups with 
joint programs. Education is a continuous 
process with more in its different phases that 
is similar than dissimilar, and this conti- 
nuity must guide all discussions of its ele« 
m'ents. 

The National Council will hold meetings 
on Saturday, July 3rd, in the forenoon, after- 
noon and evening, and on Monday forenoon 
and afternoon. Sunday, July 4th, will be ob* 
served as educational Sunday by the Denver 
churches. Sermons on educational topics 
will be delivered by the pastors of the vari- 
ous denominations. 

The General Sessions begin Monday even* 
ing, July 5th, with the president's address 
of Dr. L. D. Harvey on the "Need, Scope 
and Character of Industrial Education in 
Public Schools." Other general sessions are 
on Tuesday evening, Wednesday afternoon 
and on Thursday and Friday evenings. The 
addresses for Tuesday evening are: "The 
Call to Citizenship,*" by Dr. Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, and "Ethics in Civil Life," by 
Pres. John W. Abercombie, of the University 
of Alabama. On Wednesday Pres. James M. 
Robertson, of MacDonald College, Quebec, 
discusses . the improvement of rural schools. 
A memorial address for Dr. J. H. Caafield 
will be given Wednesday afternoon. 

Thursday evening is devoted to a discussion 
of Hygiene, by Dr. H. B. Favill, of Chicago; 
Asst Supt. J. E. Burke, of Boston, and 
Superintendent Ben Blewctt, of St. Louis. 
Moral education is the topic for Friday ses- 
sion, led by C. W. Barnes and Prof. F. C. 
Sharp. 

The department programs are not an- 
nounced in full as yet. An outline of these 
will be given in our next issue. 

Railroad Rates to Denver. 

A round trip rate of one and one-half fare, 
which will amount to three cents a mile for 
the distance to Denver, has been granted by 
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the railroads. These N.E.A. ticketo will be 
on sale June joth in eastern territory and 
July 1st in the Mississippi Valley. Different 
routes may be taken for going and returning 
and stop-overs will be allowed west of Mis- 
souri River points. 

Excursion tickets may be bought to Seattle 
for the Alaska— Yukon Exposition, or to the 
Pacific coast going via Denver on which 
stop-overs will be allowed for the N. K A. 
Convention. 

Special one fare excursion rates for N. £. 
A. members are announced by the railroads 
in Colorado for side trips at the close of 
the convention. 

Entertfj^nment 

The Brown Palace Hotel will be head- 
quarters for the association and for many of 
the states. In addition to the list of hotels 
and rates given in our last issue, favorable 
rates on the American plan by the day or by 
the week are announced for a large number 
of excellent family hotels at prices from a 
dollar a day to three dollars, and by the 
week from $6 to $15. All commnnications 
for information should be addressed to W. 
F. R. Mills, Sec'y Local Executive Commit- 
tee, Chamber of Commerce, No. 172s Stout 
street, Denver, Colo. 

Colorado is the summer playground of 
America. Dozens of beautiful trips into the 
wonderlands of mountain scenery can be 
made in a day's time from Denver and Colo- 
rado Springs. 

For ten dollars a complete camping outfit 
for four people can be rented for two weeks' 
use and shipped to a suitable spot. The edu- 
cational institutions of Colorado are offering 
attractive summer sessions for teachers. A 
number of scientific excursions are being 
planned. Those interested in these should 
address Ellsworth Bethel, care of Excursion 
Committee, N.E.A., Denver, Colo. 

The passenger ofikials of the Colorado rail- 
way lines offer to send beautifully illustrated 
publications free of charge to all who ask 
for them. 



TEACHERS FOR NEW YORK SCHOOLS. 
Examinations for teachers in vocational 
schools of New York will be held May 6th 
and after; for kindergarten license, June 3 
and 4; for teachers' license. No. i, on June 
10 and II for men, and June 7 and 8 for 
women; on September 10 for license as 
teacher of a graduating class in elementary 
schools. 



CLEVELAND TECHNICAL HIGH 
SCHOOL 
The great Technical High School of Cleve- 
land was dedicated on April 15th, with ap- 
pr(H>riate services. The magnificent building 
was visited while in course of erection by 
many teachers at the time of the N. K A. 
Convention last July. Such schools are an 
important addition to the secondary educa- 
ti{>n which cities must furnish the public. 



TEACHERS OF FEEBLE MINDED. 

A summer school for teachers will be con- 
ducted by the New Jersey Training School 
for Feeble-Mlinded Girls and^ Boys at Vine- 
land, N. J., July 12 to Aug. 21. For informa- 
tion address E. R. Johnston, Supt, Vineland, 
N.J. 



PLAYGROUND ASSOtlATION. 
Last month we announced the third annual 
Congress of the Playground Association at 
Pittsburg, Pa., May 10 to 14. The prelimi- 
nary program is at hand and fulfills the 
promise of a great and valuable meeting. 
Teachers should be especially interested in 
this work. 



CANAL ZONE SCHOOLS. 
The American principle of fitting the 
school to the needs of the children, not forc- 
ing the children into the common mould of 
an inflexible system, makes the problem of 
teaching the children who have been brought 
to the Canal Zone a difficult one. Superin- 
tendent H. L. Smith reports that 722 white 
children represent over 500 different schools 
and more than a score of quite distinct sys- 
tems of education in their previous school- 
ing. 

In grading the schools it is found very 
difficult to harmonize the points of view of 
people coming from hundreds of different 
places when there is no large percent accus- 
tomed to any one plan of organization. In 
addition to this difficulty there is much nec- 
essary absence and tardiness, and frequent 
changes of residence requiring the transfer 
of pupils from one to another school. To 
meet these difficulties Superintendent Smith 
has appointed two teachers who spend their 
time in the schools along the line of the 
Canal giving special instruction to pupils 
who are out of grade. 

It is found that physical culture exercises 
in the lower grades must be carefully adapted 
to the climatic conditions of the Canal Zone. 
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LARGE SCHOOL ATTENDANCE IN 

PORTO RICO. 

Public schools under American manage- 
ment are proving very attractive in Porto 
Rico. Returns for enrollment in the year 
1909 compared with 1908 and 1907 show an 
increase for the last year of 32 per cent in 
the common schools and 54 per cent for the 
secondary schools. For the two year period 
from 1907 these increases are 60 per cent and 
87 per cent respectively. Three general su- 
perintendents aid the commissioner's office 
in the direct supervision of the schools and 
41 supervising principals are employed. Dr. 
R G. Dexter is Commissioner and F. D. 
Haddick, Assistant Commissioner. 



tion to the parks proper. Within one year 
the number of towns and cities reporting new 
playgrounds has increased by as many as 119, 
for two years ago they numbered but sixty- 
six. — Day Allen Willey in May St Nicholas, 



AMERICA'S PLAYGROUND ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

It is the plain truth that in our greater 
cities, especially where millions of dollars 
hav« been spent on pleasure grounds, they 
^re often places to look at more than any- 
thing else. Some are very beautiful, but the 
opportunities to indulge in healthful outdoor 
sport are only for the few, not for the many, 
and these supposed. recreation centers merely 
furnish the enjoyment that a pretty picture 
gives us. This may do for "grown-ups," but 
Willie and Tommy and Sadie, who have no 
dooryard and whose only view when they 
awake in the morning is the gas-house or 
the family "wash" on the back porch, want to 
romp and run, because it is the craving that 
is in the blood. That is why the park and 
the square, attractive as they may be to the 
older folk, do not keep them from making a 
playground of the street if they cannot find 
a better place. 

"The greatest need of American city life 
today is some common meeting ground for 
the people where business may be forgotten 
and friendships formed. The playground is 
already the gathering place for the children, 
and it is coming to be so more and more 
for grown-ups. In many places entertain- 
ments and fairs of one kind or another have 
been held on the playgrotmds, and there is 
an increasing tendency for mothers especially 
to bring their small children and to visit with 
each other." 

The records of the Playground Association 
of America show that no less than 185 Amer- 
ican communities, ranging from New York 
and Chicago to towns of a few thousand, 
have such places for old and young in addi- 



ANN ARBOR ADOPTS NEW MUNICI- 
PAL IDEAL. 

Ann Arbor, Michigan, April 24. 
Following the example of Madison, Wis- 
consin's capital city, the advocates of civic 
improvement here have determined upon a 
systematic beautifying of this city. For this 
purpose, a permanent association has been 
formed and funds will be raised by volunteer 
contributions to be appropriated to various 
projects. 



WHAT SUPERINTENDENT J. G- 

CRABBE SAYS OF STATE 

ASSOCIATIONS. 

The Kentucky Educational Association is 
the foundation on which our whole educa- 
tional system is builded. Every advance 
school movement has had as its staunch sup- 
porter or as its organizer, this association. 
Whatever the advancement of the schools 
of Kentucky, we owe it largely to the friends 
of the association. Whatever has retarded* 
our growth, educationally, is largely due to a 
lack of interest in this organization. 

To the teachers of the State of Kentucky 
I make an earnest appeal Give the Kentucky 
Educational Association your hearty sup- 
port If you are not a permanent member 
you should become one for the coming year. 
It' will help you, and you owe it to yourself, 
to the schools you are to. teach, and to the 
profession. 

■ m 

IS SPINSTERHOOD THE TEACHER'S 

LOT? 

This Question Concerns a Great Army of 
American Women. 
In certain parts of the United States the 
choice of teaching as a profession is equiva- 
lent to a voluntary sacrifice on the altar of 
spinsterhood. There is a theory that men are 

afraid to choose wives who have been accus- 
tomed to domineer over boys and girls, lest 

the habit of authority be too firmly fixed to 

overcome after marriage. In discussing 

"What the Professions Mean to Women Mat- 
rimonially," Harriet Washburn Stewart says 
in the February Designer that fate is more a 
matter of character than vocation. 
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But if the girl chooses teaching earnestly, 
reverently, alive to the high mission to which 
she is called, instilling into the minds of her 
pupils such ideas aild opinions as will do as 
much toward forming their characters as their 
text-books will accomplish in developing their 
mentalities, then she becomes a powerful ele- 
ment in the social fabric. She wins the trust, 
the warm regard, of the parents of her pupils ; 
she makes for herself a distinct place in the 
life of the community in which she lives, and 
it is only a question of time before she is 
"discovered," and removed to a sphere afford- 
ing enviable social and intellectual advant- 
ages. 

Andrew Carnegie sought his wife at a 
teacher's desk; that is the reason why his 
daughter's governess always speaks, with an 
enthusiasm as just as it is grateful, of the 
delicate consideration she receives from Mr. 
and Mrs. Carnegie and their household. 



"IF I WERE A MINISTER"— "IF I WERE 
A WORKINGMAN." 

A workingman and a minister have been 
telling what each would do if he were in the 
other's shoes, in a pair of vigorous articles in 
the issues of the The Sunday School Times, 
for Marsh 27 and April 3. 

Each man really seems to know what he is 
talking about, and deals some straight body- 
blows, yet in a spirit of such friendly common 
sense that the man at whom he is talking 
must, if honest, inevitably respect his fairness 
and his force. If every minister and every 
workingman in the land should digest and act 
upon the straight talk of these messages, there 
would be a new era in the church and the 
shop. 

There is' considerablbe mystery as to who 
the anonymous writers are. We have the ed- 
itor's word that they are bona Me minister 
and workingman. Each seems to be solidly 
"on his job," — yet each has an unusual in- 
sight into the other fellow's job. Perhaps 
that's because each is a real man, and a hard 
worker besides. 



THE EARLY APPRENTICESHIP OF 

SAINT-GAUDENS IN NEW YORK. 

There begin in the January "Century" 

"The Reminiscences of August Saint-Gau- 

dens," written by the sculpter in the days of 

his last illness and edited sympathetically by 
his son, Homer Saint-Gaudens. Of his early 
apprenticeship in the days just before the war, 
Saint-Gaudens writes : 



"As I was just thirteen, my father said to 
me one day: *My boy, you must go to work. 
What would you like to do?' 

"I don't care." I replied ; '^ut I should like 
it if I could do something which would help 
me to be an artist." 

"I was consequently apprenticed to a man 
named Avet. I believe that I am not wrong 
in stating that he was the first stone cameo- 
cutter in America, though stone steel-en- 
gravers there were already in New York, as 
well as shell cameo-engravers, of which Pal- 
mer and Launt Thompson were adepts in the 
early periods of their careers. For it was the 
fashion at that time for men to wear stone 
scarf-pins — ^heads of dogs, horses and 
lions, in amethyst, malachite and other stones. 
I was Avet's first apprentice, and these stones 
which I prepared for him he would finish, 
occasionally allowing me to complete one my- 
self. He was employed principally by Messrs. 
Ball, Black & Co., on the comer of Spring 
street and Broadway, and occasionally by 
Tiffany, to both of which places I brought 
the cameos when completed, always with a 
profound impression of the Extraordinary 
splendor pf those palaces. 

"Immediately on being apprenticed to Avet, 
I applied for admission to the drawing school 
of the Cooper Institute, and every evening, 
after my return from work at 6 o'clock and 
a hasty tea, I went down there, where my 
artistic education began." 



THE WHITE HOUSE COLLECTION. 

It is owing largely to Mrs. Roosevelt's ao- 
tive influence that the White House collection 
of presidential ware has come to be one of 
the most interesting historical collections to 
be found in the country. The story of the 
beginning, growth, and aim of this collection 
has been told for the October Century by 
Mrs. Abby G. Baker, to whom Mrs. Roose- 
velt delegated the search for and the identifica- 
tion of the ware for the collection, which has 
now been placed under the Bureau of Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 



"ONE WAY TO INSULT A MAN." 

He was a fine type of the old Southern 
colonel, the fiery scion of a race of cavaliers. 
Also, he was exceedingly wrathy. He had 
just received a letter from a man, "a low 
soht of puhson, sur, I assure you," which, 
displeased him immensely, and he was debat- 
ing, inwardly, how best to convey to this 
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vulgar correspondent an adequate expression 
of his (the colonel's) opinion of him. 

But his stenographer was a lady. 

The colonel snorted, made two or three 
false starts, and finally dictated: 

"Sir — My stenographer, being a lady, can- 
not transcribe what I think of you. I, being 
a gentleman, cannot think it. But you, being 
neither, will readily understand what I mean." 
— The Circle for April. 




BAILEY & GERMANN'S NUMBER 
PRIMER. By M. A. Bailey, A.M., Head 
of the Department of Mathematics, New 
York Training School for Teachers, and 
George B. Germann, Ph.D., Principal of 
Public School No. 130, Brooklyn. Qoth, 
i2mo., illustrated, 176 pages. Price, 30 
cents. American Book Company, New 
York, Cincinnati and Chicago. 
Unlike most books for the first year and a 
half of school, this is intended from the very 
start to go into the hands of the pupil. It 
teaches the fundamental combinations of ad- 
dition and subtraction, with incidental meas- 
urements, comparisons, etc. In every case 
these are developed from concrete representa- 
tions, pictures being used as stepping-stones 
from the known to the unknown. Up to page 
twenty the reading demands the knowledge 
of only six words ; from that point the vocab- 
ulary increases gradually, but is extremely 
simple throughout, and relates to the child's 
daily experience. Abundant drills are given 
in interesting variety to impress firmly on the 
mind the facts that have been developed. 



COE'S SCHOOL READERS. By Fanny E. 
Coe, Teacher of English in the Boston 
Normal School Cloth, i2mo., with illus- 
trations. American Book Company, New 
York, Cincinnati, and Chicago. 
Third Grade Reader. 264 pages. Price. 40 
cents. 

Fourth Grade Reader. 360 pages. Price, 
50 cents. 

These books offer much new, fresh and in- 
teresting material, including stories of ad- 
venture, of humor, of child life, of animal 
life, of chivalry, etc They will ajmeal to 
the teacher as well as to the pupil. The se- 
lections are of literary value, the teaching 
sotmd and wholesome, with ideals high and 
yet compelling. The books are carefully 
graded, and the principle of correlation is 



kept in view by such arrangement of the se- 
lections as secures the greatest possible unity 
of impression. The illustrations are numer- 
ous and most attractive. * The books are ad- 
mirably suited for supplementary use in con- 
nection with any standard series of readers- 



THE KIDNAPPED CAMPERS, a Story of 
Out-of-Doors. By Flavia A. C. Canfield 
Illustrated, 8 mo. cloth* 312 pages. Price 
$1.25. Harper and Brothers, New York, 
London. 

This is one of the best conceived stories of 
an outing for two children told in a way to 
hold the interest of the young or old reader 
to the end of the last chapter. Children, 
parents, teachers, everybody will enpoy it, 
and a wholesome view of human nature. 
There is a thread of intense questioning of 
purpose which leads, however^ to a happy 
ending and is relieved at every instant by the 
impossibility of there being anything wrong 
with a nature so strong and humanly natural. 



ADVENTURES IN FIELD AND FOREST 
By Frank H. Spearman, Harold Martin, 
F. S. Palmer, William Drysdale and others. 
Illustrated, cloth. 212 pages. Price 60 cents. 
Harper and Bros., New York, London. 
This is a collection of fifteen stories of stir- 
ring adventures in the wilds of our own coun- 
try, of South America, Africa and India. 
These are tales of daring and full of inci- 
dents showing human and animal bravery. 



GUUCK HYGIENE SERIES FOR 

SCHOOLS. 

These are entirely different from all school 
books on hygiene and physiology which have 
preceded them, and impress one ' for their 
good sense and interesting treatment of mod- 
em problems. The books are: (Book I) 
Good Health, a text-book for fourth grade; 
(Bookk III) Town and City, a text or sup- 
plementary reading book for sixth grade; 
(Book IV) The Body at Work, a text-book 

in physiology and hygiene for seventh grade; 
and (Book V) Control of Body and Mind, a 
textbook for eighth grade. The series is so 
arranged that each book treats a distinctive 
topic, and is not dependent upon the other 
volumes of the series, although, taken to- 
gether, they form a continuous chain. 

Their statements of concrete examples 
rather than abstract principles, and the com- 
mon-sense which marks them from beginning 
to end is refreshing in school books. Write 
the publishers, Ginn and Co., Boston, for a 
pamphlet descriptive of the series. 
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EDUCATIONAL SURVEY. 



Are Relifrioiis The first meeting of 

Md Moral j^^ International Con- 

Bducatloii 

loharmoiiloiw? gress on Moral Edu- 
cation, held last Sep- 
tember in London, seems to have been 
of distinct value in revealing to both 
the religionists and the moralists a pos- 
sible common ground upon which relig- 
ious and moral education may coalesce 
in the public education of all the chil- 
dren of all the people. Professor J. H. 
Muirhead, of Birmingham ( England ) , 
nlakes a brief report of this conference 
in the Hibbert Journal of January, 
1909, in which conference he himself 
bore a conspicuous part. There were 
delegates from fifteen governments in 
attendance upon this four days session, 
and practically, "every aspect of educa- 
tion was touched upon ;" but that which 
most concerns us in America was the 
Relation of Religious to Moral Educa- 
tion, 

Bishops, churchmen, and prominent 
laymen occupied the platform and the 
usual threshing of old straw, so com- 
mon at educational conferences, had 
characterized the papers, and the pace 
seemed to be set toward orthodox ex- 
clusiveness, both educational and re- 
ligious, when this number of the pro- 
gram was reached. It was the evident 
intention of the chairman to keep the 
discussion within these limits, but 



"Men," says the report, "had not 
come from the Lycees of France, 
from the Universities of Germany, 
and Japan, to discuss the moral effi- 
cacy of the Greek Testament as a sub- 
titute for systematic religious and 
moral instruction." He goes on to 
say, "It was clear that the real issue 
before the congress was not as to the 
desirability and practicability of re- 
ligious teaching, but as to the possibil- 
ity of finding any meaning or rele- 
vance in the ordinary religious ideas 
that could be acknowledged by teachers 
and educators who were in touch with 
the modem spirit." 

For a time the range of the discus- 
sion was within pedagogical methods, 
and "differences in doctrinal empha- 
'sis." But when M. Ferdinand Buisson, 
of Paris, entered the discussion by de- 
claring that "the leading French edu- 
cationists had long since ceased to re- 
gard religion as any part of the con- 
tent of moral education or as having 
any vital relation to it," there was a 
general sitting up and taking notice. 
He urged that the children must be 
taught "respect due to the idea of re- 
ligion and the tolerance due to all 
forms without exception. But for the 
rest, they are taught that the chief 
mode of honoring God consists in 
each doing his duty according to his 
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conscience and his reason/^ His ad- 
dress and others that followed it by 
eminent delegates from other govern- 
ments, turned the current of the dis- 
cussion upon the fundamental ques- 
tion whether it was "possible to find 
any meaning or relevance* in ordinary 
religious ideas" that had an)rthing in 
common with morality. Modernism 
declares that the religious ideas most 
tenaciously held are, some of them, 
positively immoral in their influence 
upon the growing normal mind, and 
result in immoral conceptions of social 
duty. 

Professor Muirhead summarizes 
the contentions of what we may call 
the modern thought when he says that 
they emphasized the concrete, the con- 
nection of conduct with social, indus- 
trial, civic, and political well-being. 
"In character lie the issues of life for 
individual communities and humanity 
at large. There was, further, the un- 
compromising claim for freedom of 
conscience, the insistence of intellect- 
ual sincerity as the very fountain head 
of moral rectitude. No individual can 
undervalue veracity and continue to ' 
count as a member of a spiritual com- 
munity. As compared with the inter- 
ests here involved theologies and doc- 
trinal differences, if advocated in 
themselves, are as unsubstantial shad- 
ows; while if they are turned, as too 
commonly they are, into a ground for 
intolerance and superstition, or, worse 
still, of acquiescence in existing social 
conditions, they are the most serious 
obstacles against which progressive 
forces have to contend." 

The other side here were quick to 
reply and an abstract of their reply is 



given by the same correspondent of 
"The Hibbert Journal" in the follow- 
ing words: 

"All this" (implied criticism) "is 
an accident of particular forms of re- 
ligion. What religion stands for is 
not any particular system of dogma, 
or discipline, but the indefeasible 
claim for the inwardness of mor- 
ality, for the recognition of the 
eternal distinction between the natural 
and the spiritual, and, going along 
with this, of the reality of sin and the 
necessity of rising through grace, 
which is not our own, from mere nat- 
ural goodness of heart to a vivid 
sense of the demand that our soul's 
deeper attachments make upon us. 
True, this implies the belief in the re- 
ality of these attachments, but this it- 
self is part of the witness of our con- 
sciousness. It is popularly called 
faith in God, but its essence is not in 
the belief in anything supernatural 
and transcendental, but a sense in the 
wider fellowship than that represented 
by any individual society or even 
group or succession of societies upon 
this planet — the conviction that, in 
ways we are far from completely un- 
derstanding, the real underlying 
forces of the world are on the side of 
our best aspirations, that the ideal is 
the real, and is most real where it is 
most true to itself as an ideal. Nor is 
this faith mere matter of speculation, 
without effect on moral conduct. It 
is put on a false footing, compromised 
and forfeited, rather than fortified, by 
the advocacy of those who seek in it a 
supernatural sanction for moral con- 
duct. But this ought not to create a 
prejudice or blind us to its real influ- 
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ence in purifying and refining charac- 
ter and in furnishing the natural 
breath of spiritual graces — ^humility, 
fortitude, resignation, hope, trust, 
joy — which live with difficulty in the 
more rarefied atmosphere of Positivist 
belief :" (which name means that there 
is nothing attainaUe beyond the facts 
of physical science). 

The careful study of these two 
summaries of belief of the two sides 
of this controversy appears to show 
that they are at heart one. It wotdd 
seem to be one of the commanding re- 
quirements upon this International 
Congress on Moral Education by the 
humanity they have volunteered to 
serve, to make this background of 
unity clear to all who can think. 



D. R. Forgan, Chi- 

More Time oa ^^S^ banker and con- 
the Three R*8? tributor to the educa- 
tional work of the 
Young Men's Christian Association, 
stated in a recenr address that unless 
more attention is given in the public 
schools to the three R's the burden of 
educating the Chicago boy will fall on 
the Y.M.C.A. He asserted that the 
boy from the common schools can not 
write a grammatical . and correctly 
spelled letter. 

President Schneider, of the Chicago 
School Board, in a newspaper inter- 
view accepts this criticism of the Chi- 
cago common schools and says it is 
jus'tified by facts he has secured from 
a personal investigation upon which 
he has based some radical recom- 
mendations that will appear in his 
forthcoming annual report. He 
further promises that more attention 



will be given hereafter to the three 
R's. 

These criticisms are by men who be- 
lieve certain standards of information 
and training in the use of language 
and of figures can and should be at- 
tained by pupils in the grades. They 
judge the schools on this requirement 
first. If they can do more for the 
pupil all right, but this they must do, 
or be ranked as a failure. 

The teacher, on the other hand, ad- 
mits that these standards might easily 
be attained if the home and society ade- 
quately co-operated with the school. 
School training is only part of the 
proper development in the children oiE 
a character for earnest work and 
thoughtful purpose. If the home 
shirks its duty of so governing the 
child as to strengthen his power for 
sustained attention and interest in 
careful work, the teacher finds himself 
required, as a prerequisite, to do some- 
thing other than the traditional teach- 
ing of the three R's. When society 
does not protect the children from 
chf^p debilitating amusements, nor 
provide opportunities for the stimu- 
lating activity of organized play, the 
teacher is apt to feel that the school 
owes its first duty to the work of res- 
cuing to the child's nature its better 
tastes and higher purposes. The drill 
for perfecting automatic mental reac- 
tions for such details of information 
and skill as business life requires can 
not, in fact, be secured in any natural 
way without first developing self ac- 
tive interest of some kind in the mat- 
ter as the means by which the power 
for sustained attention may be devel- 
oped. 
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The high civilization of a free peo- 
ple must rest for its perpetuation on a 
fine and deep cultivation of human na- 
ture. The modern teacher has dis- 
covered that it is not sufficient for the 
school merely to instruct and train the 
minds of its pupils. The church, the 
home, and society have transferred to 
the school an important part in the 
work of cultivating the moral, religi- 
ous, and aesthetic natures of children. 
If the school is to do its part in this 
there must be at all times in its work 
certain disciplines which cultivate a 
surer insight of personal duty; a 
clearer view of the essential unity and 
brotherhood in all social relations; 
and keener appreciations of the beau- 
tiful and wholesome in experience. 

Now, it is true that the great teacher 
will secure this cultivation of character 
while doing any reasonable task of 
training and instructing the children 
which society may require. The great 
teacher has resources within himself 
for transforming the common experi- 
ences of every day into the purer light 
of universal love, just as has the great 
preacher or the author of great litera- 
ture. But there are not great teachers 
enough to supply all our schools. Nor 
do the people have enough knowledge 
and appreciation of such teaching to 
encourage a greater supply. 

The teacher who is less great may 
do much with the help of proper ma- 
terials and a freer use of time. But 
the building of that strength of char- 
acter by the school which must under- 
lie and be a part of good training and 



instruction may require more time by 
such a teacher, when working without 
support from the other influences 
about the child at home and on the 
street, than is available before the pu- 
pil becomes of. age to go to work. 
That the working boy goes to the 
Y.M.C.A. school is probably due to 
the aspirations and strengfth of char- 
acter fostered by the school as it now 
is. 

Every test that has yet been made 
shows that so long as the same quality 
of teacher is retained in the schools no 
better result in the three R's is attained 
by increasing the time devoted to these 
fonnal subjects. Under poor teaching 
in arithmetic no better results are se- 
cured with 80 minutes a day devoted 
to the subject than with but 45 
minutes, and under good teaching as 
excellent results are secured with but 
35 minutes a day as with 60 minutes. 
The good teacher is concerned in the 
first place with securing the right con- 
ditions under whiclvto give training 
and instruction, for then but a mini- 
mum of time will be required to make 
the information and skill automatic. 
Without such conditions no amount of 
time will avail to secure the desired re- 
sult. President Schneider may well 
consider these two needs, namely, the 
right support of the work of the 
school by the home and the com- 
munity; and the necessity of holding 
and attracting great teachers to the 
schools, as the most essential require- 
ments in order that better results in 
the three R's be secured. 
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SOME NEW IDEAS IN EDUCATION. 

BY CHARI^ES DE GARMO, CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 



By new ideas I do not mean such as - 
were never heard of before, but such 
as necessarily arise from new situa- 
tions, and have consequently a chance 
to prevail. 

I. 

A new situation is created by the 
changing character of American De- 
mocracy. This has ceased to be Jeffer- 
sonian, because the pioneer conditions 
that produced that type of democracy 
no longer exist. Whether we agree or 
not with President Eliot, who thinks 
that trade-unionism pours cement 
into those strata of society that were 
once fluid, so that they harden and 
lose their elasticity, or whether we 
consider the ever broadening scope of 
national collectivism in doing work 
and opposing predatory wealth, we 
must all agree that democracy is as- 
suming forms that it never knew be- 
fore. A glance at what the old de- 
mocracy has done for education will 
help us comprehend what the new 
must undertake. 

Up to the present, the prevailing 
idea in our educational system has 
been the realization of political and 
social equality. To effect this end we 
have subordinated everything to edu- 
cational uniformity, and to equality of 
opportunity in acquiring the common 
stamp. Eight years of uniform ele- 
mentary schooling prepare for four 
years of equally uniform secondary 
training, which in turn introduces the 
student to the college or the profes- 
sional school. The road is open to all, 



and all have exactly the same prepara- 
tion for higher training. Thus prim- 
itive democracy has done its perfect 
work, but at a certain cost. 

The old world loves to preserve its 
ancient social distinctions, and is loth 
to introduce this new-world leaven. 
Its education is much more diverse 
than ours, for each class has developed 
an education peculiar to its status in 
life. Thus far, America has declined 
to purchase educational adaptation 
and efficiency at the cost of social and 
political equality. Who shall say that 
she has been wrong? May we not 
well pay the pedagogical price to gain 
this boon? Who would be willing to 
shut the upward road to any American 
child? If there is any natural and 
inalienable right of the human being, 
it is that to opportunity to develop all 
his latent possibilities. 

The old democracy has done its 
work well, so that there is little danger 
that we shall ever relapse into the out- 
grown social stratifications of the old 
world. It has taken fifty years to ef- 
fect those results. The next fiftv 
years must add new ideas to the old 
that are as truly democratic. These I 
apprehend will be prevailingly eco- 
nomic. Economic equality of oppor- 
tunity is as truly democratic as politi- 
cal and social equality, but it can never 
be attained through economic uni- 
formity. Differentiation here is es- 
sential to equality. To give all boys 
an education that would tend to fit 
them to become presidents, or poets, 
or trust magnates, or corporation law- 
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yers, or merchant princes, or engi- 
neers, would not give them economic 
equality of opportunity, and for two 
good reasons: first, because personal 
capacities differ ; and second, because 
such leaders are numbered only by 
hundreds while the cancjidates would 
number millions. 

As the new democracy is prevail- 
ingly economic, so must the new edu- 
cation be economic in the sense that it 
must be adapted to the capacities and 
the economic opportunities of the peo- 
ple. Many of its present aspects will 
doubtless be retained, but many new 
ones will be added. 

II. 

The external changes made neces- 
sary by a changing democracy are par- 
alleled by the internal changes necessi- 
tated by the development of modern 
science. 

The first contribution of science to 
education is an enriched curriculum. 
This means more than the addition of 
new subjects; it means the direct addi- 
tion of a new world to an old one, 
while the two together make up a 
third. The old education concerned it- 
self with the world of institutions, the 
study of man as a social being. Sci- 
ence gives us the world of nature, 
while the two combined give us the 
strictly modem world of economics. 
The curriculum of the future, there- 
fore, will be an ever varying combina- 
tion of the three factors, the humani- 
ties, the natural sciences, and their 
common product, economics. 

The second contribution of science 
to education is the developmental view 
of man and nature. This we see first in 



psychology, which compels us to aban- 
don the old conception that the child 
is only a little man — ^a manikin— dif- 
fering from the adult only in quantity. 
Genetic study shows him to differ 
from the adult in quality as much as in 
quantity, so that the old practice of 
merely diluting adult science to his 
baby comprehension has given way tc 
attempts at an organic arrangement 
of subject matter fitted to his mental 
status. 

The new view shows us, too, that 
the mind is more than intellect, for it 
presupposes feeling and volition, hence 
the doctrine of interest as a mediating 
force. 

The developmental view shows us 
finally the importance of heredity, 
physical and social. The individual 
child is not a being apart, but a prod- 
uct of ages of race experience. 

A third contribution of science to 
education is that it enables us to over- 
come the inertness that arises from 
tradition and authority. Education 
always lags behind the age, but it 
would become hopelessly out of touch 
with actual conditions were it not for 
the scientific attitude engendered by 
the idea of development. However 
prone to worship the letter of Froebel 
the kindergartner may be, she cannot 
but reflect that Froebel wrote for peas- 
ant children, of a foreign nation in a 
previous age, at a time when genetic 
psychology was unknown, whereas 
the modem American kindergartner 
teaches the free child of democracy, 
with new insight into child nature, and 
under social conditions wholly differ- 
ent from those with which Froebel was 
alone familiar. In brief, the old atti- 
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tude of almost religious reverence for 
the letter of the Master, where devia- 
tion was disloyalty worthy to be vis- 
ited with anathema, has been displaced 
by the new scientific attitude which 
recognized the force of new surround- 
ings and new insights. In the same 
way, the old view that all genuine edu- 
cstion must be the same for all men, 
and the same to-day that it was ages 
ago, has given way to the new convic- 
tion, forced upon us by the scientific 
attitude of mind, that new aims, new 
subjects, and new classes of children 
compel new adjustments of organiza- 
tion, suject-matter and methods. 

Finally science has revolutionized 
our old education by the introduction' 
of new methods, whereby the old ac- 
ceptance of authority for truth, has 
had to give way to the new view, that 
truth found -after search is our only 
reliable basis for authority. 

III. 

Another new educational situation 
is created by our new methods of pro- 
duction and distribution. Production 
has abandoned the home and gone to 
the factory. Distribution is facilitated 
now by rapid and wholesale tran- 
sit and by quick and instantaneous 
methods of communication. These 
changes give rise to unlimited power 
of production and to world-wide 
commerce. 

The results for education are mo- 
mentous, for two great classes of our 
population have been freed from the 
pressure of productive industries, the 
women and the children, — ^that is, a 
class to teach and another to be 
taught. Not only are children up to 



the age of fourteen at liberty to go to 
school, but it is also found that labor 
laws and factory conditions render 
their services undesirable for at least 
two years more, while these same con- 
ditions render educational preparation 
of the young for industry unprofitable 
to the employer. 

How have we adjusted education to 

m 

this new situation ? That the times are 
out of joint, even the blind can see. 
But there is many a false diagnosis of 
the case. One, beholding our unsatis- 
factory results and seeing that women 
do the teaching, assisted only by men 
enought to draw the higher salaries, de- 
clares that the fault lies in the femini- 
zation of the school, and would forth- 
with discharge all women teachers be- 
cause they are women, and all the men 
teachers because they are "sissies." 
Thus having made a clean sweep, he 
would employ only men, and men of a 
huskier type. Another, this time an 
English reformer, would not only dis- 
charge the teachers, but he would raze 
all the present buildings to the ground, 
and begin again. These proposed re- 
forms are picturesque, but impracti- 
cable, for progress is not promoted by 
destruction, but by growth. 

The root of our difficulty lies in the 
fact that we have broken with the 
methods of race development. Since 
mankind began the upward march of 
progress, labor has always been the 
largest contributing cause to education, 
and for ages with large classes of the 
people the only one. The city sends 
its boy to school, but neither home nor, 
school furnishes him work to do. The 
school says to the boy, "Sit still !" and 
to the girl, "Sit stiller!" If the boy re- 
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volts and becomes sufficiently obstrep- 
erous, we send him to a reform school 
where work is also provided. The boy 
responds, for a live wire in him has 
been touched, and he exclaims with the 
hopeless truant when dragged reluct- 
antly to School No. I ID in New York, 
"Gee! If this is what you do here, I 
want to stay." Which leads to the re- 
flection that in America today the only 
boy who can get a good education is 
the bad boy. In the words of Dr. 
Woods Hutchinson, "We educate, not 
the whole boy, but only the nervous 
bulb at the upper end of him." Our 
education will never be adequate to the 
situation until we restore the missing 
factor, — ^work. We have hitherto 
tried to restore the equilibrium by in- 



creasing the intellectual element alone, 
or by a dilettante application of work 
that is at best only a refined recreation 
for our brain-fagged children. The 
work element of the school of the fu- 
ture must not be the senseless drudgery 
of the "man with the hoe," but work 
of a new type, adequate in quantity, 
saturated with thought, abounding in 
problems to be solved, stimulating to 
the imagination, and most of all, fitting 
for the actual industries of the world. 
Our children of the grades now leave 
us, condemned so far as we are con- 
cerned, to hopeless industrial inferior- 
ity, for they can but join the ranks of 
unskilled labor. The school of the 
future must adequately fit them for a 
better fate. 



THE NEW YORK STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 

BY HARI^AN HOYT HORNER, CHIEF, ADMINISTRATION DIVISION. 



Brief reference to its history is nec- 
essary for a clear understanding of the 
organization and administration of the 
New York state educational system. 
The first legislation of the state in edu- 
cational matters related to higher edu- 
cation. The corporation known as 
"The Regents of the University of 
the State of New York" was created 
by an act of the legislature on May i, 
1784, in which was vested the gov- 
ernment of Columbia College, for- 
merly Kings College, and also the 
power to found and endow schools 
and colleges throughout the state. 
The number of the Regents was at 
first thirty-one, later increased to 
sixty-four, and by an act of April 13, 
1787, reduced to nineteen with life 



tenure, and the Governor and Lieuten- 
ant-Governor and later, at different 
times, the Secretary of State and the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
were added as ex-oMcio members. 
On January i, 1895, the corporation 
became a constitutional body under 
the name of "The University of the 
State of New York," 

The public elementary school sys- 
tem of New York dates from the year 
1795 when the legislature provided 
that 20,000 pounds should be annually 
appropriated for five years for the 
maintenance of elementary schools. 
In 1805 a permanent school fund was 
established, and in 181 2 the office of 
State Superintendent of Schools was 
created. This office was abolished in 
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182 1 and the duties devolved upon the 
Secretary of State. In 1854, the leg- 
islature created the Department of 
Public Instruction and provided for 
the election of a Superintendent by 
that body. 

Thus from the very beginning of 
the educational history of the state 
higher institutions and private acade- 
mies were under the general direction 
and supervision of the Regents and 
the elementary schools and later the 
tax-supported high schools under the 
jurisdiction of the Department of 
Public Instruction. This condition 
continued until 1904 when the so- 
called Unification act abolished the of- 
fice of Superintendent of Public In- 
struction and of the Secretary of the 
Board of Regents, created the Educa- 
tion Department and reduced the 
number of Regents to 11 with no ex- 
officio members, providing for the 
election of one Regent by the legisla- 
ture each year to serve 11 years, and 
created the office of Commissioner of 
Education, providing for the election 
of such officer for his first term by the 
legislature, and devolving upon him 
all the powers formerly exercised by 
the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion and the Secretary of the Board 
of Regents. The University of the 
State of New York was continued as 
provided by the state constitution and 
the powers and duties of the Regents 
relating to higher education were not 
changed. By a happy interpretation 
of the new statute, the Regents now 
act as a legislative body upon matters 
of policy touching all educational in- 
stitutions and activities within the 
jurisdiction of the two old depart- 



ments and the Commissioner of £du- 

• 

cation in like manner acts as the 
executive officer of the entire state ed- 
ucational system. The present Com- 
missioner of Education was elected by 
the legislature on March 10, 1904, for 
a term of six years beginning April i, 
1904. At the expiration of that time, 
the Regents appoint the Commis- 
sioner of Education without limit of 
term. The statute provides that each 
judicial district shall be represented 
on the Board of Regents. Owing to 
the recent creation of an additional 
judicial district, the board was en- 
larged in February last to twelve 
members. How completely unifica- 
tion has divorced educational affairs 
from politics may be understood from 
the fact that in the recent action of 
the legislature, electing an additional 
Regent and also one to fill the regular 
vacancy, the caucuses of both parties 
named the same men, one a Demo- 
crat whose term had just expired and 
the other a Republican to fill the new 
place, and they were elected without 
a dissenting vote in either house. 
Hereafter one Regent will be elected 
each year for a term of 12 years; 
Meetings are held, which are attended 
by the Commissioner of Education, 
five or six times a year and the Re- 
gents serve without compensation. 

The University of the State of New 
York it is to be remembered is not 
an institution offering courses of 
study, except in the State Library 
School, but is the corporate and con- 
stitutional part of the educational 
system. The Education Department 
created by the Unification act above 
mentioned is the administrative or- 
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ganization at the capital for the trans- 
action of daily business. As has been 
seen the Commissioner of Education 
is the executive officer of the whole 
state educational system. He is in- 
vested, as was the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, with high judicial 
powers and is required to determine 
appeals from the action of local school 
officers and boards and the rules gov- 
erning the same, and his decision is 
final and conclusive. Beyond this he 
acts as a general advisory officer to all 
schools and educational interests and 
to the legislature upon all pending 
legislation relating to education. He 
is responsible for the apportionment 
of state funds in aid of education and 
advises the legislature as to what is 
needed for this purpose. He has su- 
pervision of the employees of the 
department and makes all appoint- 
ments subject to confirmation by the 
Regents. He has decisive authority 
in the management of the normal 
schools of which there are ten and of 
the State Normal Collie at Albany. 
He is expected to be in ready and close 
conference with all of the leading ed- 
ucational officers of the state to the 
end that the discussion of educational 
questions may move forward intelli- 
gently and that sound conclusions may 
be reached. 

The duties which center in the Com- 
missioner of Education preclude his 
giving immediate personal attention 
to the many details of the daily trans- 
action of the great volume of business 
which comes to the department. Be- 
low the Commissioner of Education, 
therefore, the work of the department 
is divided so that three assistant com- 



missioners have charge respectively 
of higher, secondary and elementary 
education. These officers in turn are 
not charged with the management of 
c^ce affairs but each is responsible to 
the Commissioner of Education for 
his field outside of the department. 
Each is an expert in his own particu- 
lar work and is expected to be thor- 
oughly conversant with all educational 
activities in his field throughout the 
state. These assistants in conference 
with the Commissioner of Education 
determine upon the policies to be pur- 
sued and then each works out his own 
problems, employing at all times the 
necessary department instrumental- 
ities. In the absence of the Commis- 
sioner of Education any one of the 
assistant commissioners acts in nu- 
merical order in his stead. All have 
the same relative authority and re- 
sponsibility. 

The First Assistant Commissioner 
has charge of higher education, in- 
cluding matters relating to universi- 
ties, colleges, professional and technic- 
al schools and to the execution of ed- 
ucational laws concerning the profes- 
sions. He conducts the correq)ond- 
ence concerning the chartering and 
registration by the Regents of edu- 
cational institutions and organizations 
and is in close touch with the colleges 
of the state which report annually to 
the dapartment. He is also charged 
with the execution of the laws con- 
cerning the eligibility of candidates 
for admission to all the licensing 
examinations and their preliminary 
requirements, as well as with the 
preliminary requirements of candi- 
dates for admission to the study 
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of law, whose licensing examinations 
are under the direction of the Court 
of Appeals. A State Board of Medi- 
cal ExaminerSy appointed by the Re- 
gents, prepare and rate the question 
papers for all medical licensing exam* 
inations which are conducted by the 
department. State Boards of Exam- 
iners in Dentistry, Accountancy, Nurs- 
ing, Optometry and Veterinary Sci- 
ence, appointed in a like manner, 
perform similar offices for these pro- 
fessions, and a State Board of Phar- 
macy, otherwise constituted, bears a 
like relation to the department. The 
First Assistant Commissioner also su- 
pervises the issuance of teachers' cer- 
tificates to college graduates desiring 
to teach within the state. 

There are 33 d^ree-conferring col- 
leges and universities in the state, 15 
schools of theology, 9 schools of law, 
4 schools of education, 13 schools of 
medicine, 3 schools of dentistry, 4 
schools of pharmacy, 2 schools of 
ophthalmology and optometry, 7 
schools of technology, i school of 
commerce, and 120 nurse training 
schools. All these institutions are 
subject to the visitation and inspec- 
tion of the Regents and all report an- 
nually upon their work to the depart- 
ment. Some of them are chartered 
by special acts of the l^slature, most 
of them, however, by the Regents, and 
all are registered' by the Regents un- 
der their general authority. There were 
in attendance at the universities, col- 
leges, professional, technical and other 
higher institutions last year 37,659 
students for whose instruction there 
were emplo)red 4,276 teachers. There 
were 4,428 graduates from these insti- 



tutions. They expended during 
the year $12,666,479.16 and reported 
a total investment of $114,123,259. 
Generally speaking the higher in- 
stitutions in the state are autonomous 
and the Regents have supervisory 
rather than directory author- 
ity over them. Cornell University 
receives from the state the proceeds 
of the national land grant act upon 
the condition of admitting annually 
one student from each assembly dis- 
trict free of tuition, and other insti- 
tutions receive some state aid for the 
promotion of the study of agriculture 
and one for a school of ceramics. 

The Second Assistant Commis- 
sioner has charge of secondary educa- 
tion, including matters relating to 
academies and high schools and the 
training of teachers therefor, and the 
general policy of the State Normal 
College, which offers a full col- 
lege course, and is designed es- 
pecially to train teachers for high 
school work. A syllabus covering all 
the subjects in the academic course is 
prepared by him upon conference with 
principals and leading teachers in the 
several academic subjects. The plan 
is to revise the syllabus every five 
years. The present one has been in 
use since 1905 and is now voluntarily 
followed by practically every second- 
ary school in the state. The Regents* 
rules provide for the admission of sec- 
ondary schools to the University and 
fix the several grades of schools as 
follows: (a) junior; (b) middle; 
(c) senior; (d) high school or acad- 
emy; depending upon the extent and 
content of the course of study. All 
such schools must require each class 
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throughout the course to have in each 
school week at least three recitations 
in English in order to maintain ap- 
proved standing and share in grants 
from the academic fund. The Second 
Assistant Commissioner serves in an 
advisory capacity in this connection 
to all secondary schools and acts as 
Secretary of the State Examinations 
Board which supervises the prepara- 
tion of question papers for the Re- 
gents' examinations. He supervises 
the issuance of university credentials 
upon the bases of these examinations. 
The Regents' examinations are held 
simultaneously in all the secondary 
schools in January and June. The ques- 
tion papers are all printed at the depart- 
ment and sent out to the schools. The 
answer papers having a standing above 
a certain percent are returned and 
rated at the department. The exam- 
inations are mandatory only in the last 
two years of the course and then only 
upon the penalty of losing state aid. 
The credentials earned in these exam- 
inations are used for admission to col- 
lege, to professional, to technical and 
to other institutions and as a basis 
for the granting of teachers' certifi- 
cates. For instance, a 6o-count certifi- 
cate admits a student to an approved 
dental school or to an approved law 
school, a 72-count certificate to an 
approved college, and a 72-count cer- 
tificate entitles the holder to teach in 
the schools of the state under certain 
restrictions. 

There are 160 academies and 681 
high schools in the state. Last year 
the attendance at these schools was 
130,174, the number of teachers 5,457, 
and the number of graduates 8,568. 
The total amount expended was $10,- 



780,969, and the value of property 
reported was $44,614403. 

The Third Assistant Commissioner 
has charge of elementary education 
including matters relating to all 
schools below the academic grade and 
of the training of teachers therefor 
and the general supervision of matters 
relating to normal schools, teachers' 
training schools and classes, teachers' 
institutes, Indian schools, and institu- 
tions for the deaf and the blind. Un- 
der his direction a syllabus or course 
of study is prepared which is volun- 
tarily used in prs^tically all of tthe 
elementary schools of the state. 

The normal schools, ten in number, 
are wholly supported by the state. 
They are managed directly by local 
boards of managers appointed by the 
Commissioner of Education, but the 
admission of pupils, appointment of 
teajchers, and expenditures are regu- 
lated by the department. Diplomas 
entitling the owners to teach are is- 
sued upon graduation by the Commis- 
sioner of Education. 

Teachers' training schools and 
classes, in part supported by the 
state, are conducted in 12 cities and in 
86 union school districts. Last year 
3,221 prospective teachers attended 
these classes and schools. Teachers' 
certificates valid for three years and 
renewable are granted upon success- 
fully completing the course. 

Tes^chers' institutes conducted by 
officers of the department are held 
each year in each school commission- 
er's district. Local trustees are obliged 
to close the schools during the week 
of the institute and teachers are re- 
quired to attend under penalty of rev- 
ocation of their licenses. 
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Nine native Indian tribes live on 
their reservations in the state and the 
department conducts schools on the 
reservations wholly supported by the 
state. Institutions for the deaf and 
dumb and for the blind, semi-public in 
character, receive pupils at state ex- 
pense upon appointment by the depart- 
ment. 

There were 1,272,495 children be- 
tween the ages of 5 and 18 years en- 
rolled in the elementary schools last 
year and 36,132 teachers employed. 
These elementary schools expended 
during the year $48,464,769.80 and 
reported school houses and sites val- 
ued at $144,469,910. 

Below the Assistant Commissioners 
of Education, the detailed work of the 
department at the capital is done by 
several divisions, the heads of which 
are responsible directly to the Com- 
missioner of Education. The State Li- 
brary, the State Library School, and 
the State Museum constitute regular 
divisions of the department organiza- 
tion. The director of the State Li- 
brary, who is also director of the 
Library School, and the director of the 
Museum are appointed by the Com- 
missioner of Education with the ap- 



proval of the' Board of Regents. 
The director of the State Library 
supervises the work of the Division of 
Educational Extension which em- 
braces the circulation of traveling li- 
braries and the development of public 
libraries throughout the state. The 
present director of the State Museum 
and the Science Division is himself the 
State Geologist and Paleontologist and 
the division embraces the work of the 
State Botanist and State Entomologist 
as well as the custody of the state's 
large scientific collection. Each divi- 
sion of the department performs such 
duties as are regularly assigned to it 
by the Commissioner of Education 
and serves each assistant commissioner 
in carrying out the general policies de- 
termined upon in his field. The Ex- 
aminations Division, for instance, 
conducts all examinations whether in 
the field of the first, second or third 
assistant commissioner. Space will not 
permit a detailed account of the work 
of the other divisions which is implied 
in their titles: Administration, At- 
tendance, Inspections, Law, School 
Libraries, Statistics, Trades Schools, 
and Visual Instruction. 
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THE PHYSICAL WELFARE OP SCHOOL CHILDREN. 

BY IRA WOODS HOWERTH. 



It is a mistake to suppose that the 
physical welfare of school children 
and school teachers should receive no 
more attention on the part of the 
State than it, does now. Hitherto the 
public schools have devoted attention 
primarily to the mental development 
of the children attending them. The 
home and church have been chiefly re- 
lied upon to deVote themselves con- 
sciously to their moral development, 
but their physical development has 
been too often "left to nature," that is 
to say, practically neglected. The 
physical conditions of a child, how- 
ever, are largely the determining 
factor in his mental and moral devel- 
opment. They should, therefore, re- 
ceive the first, if not the chief, 
consideration. 

Recent investigations in the cities 
of foreign countries, and of this 
country as well, show a surprisingly 
large number of children with physi- 
cal defects, which increasingly retard 
their development, but which if taken 
in time are easily remediable. Of one 
hundred thousand children examined 
in New York, for instance, it was 
found that 66 per cent were in need 
of medical or surgical attention. In 
Massachusetts 22.3 per cent of the 
school children have been found to 
have defective vision, and 6.3 per 
cent defective hearing. Similar con- 
ditions in other cities have been 
shown by most careful investigations. 
These physically defective children, 
supposed oftentimes by their teachers. 



and their parents as well, to be ment- 
ally deficient, become discouraged in 
their work, develop a dislike for the 
school and end by accepting them- 
selves the mistaken verdict in regard 
to their inferiority. This means a dis- 
tinct loss to the state. The physical 
development of children should be a 
matter of more solicitude than the de- 
velopment of any of our material 
resources. 

The necessity of more attention on 
the part of the state to the physical 
welfare of its future citizens is widelv 
recognized. There is a growing inter- 
est in the subject all over the civilized 
world. England, France, Belgium. 
Sweden, the German Empire prac- 
tically, Switzerland, Bulgaria, the Ar- 
gentine Republic and Japan already 
have thorough and systematic school 
inspection not only for the purpose of 
detecting infectious and contagious 
diseases, but for the quite as important 
purpose of protecting school children 
from the consequences of physical 
neglect. Japan sets a good exariiple in 
this matter. Inspection in that pro- 
gressive nation is not limited to the 
higher schools but reaches down to the 
most remote rural communities. The 
department of education of that country 
"is able to tell how many children are 
in school in the Empire, how many are 
robust, medium, or weak, how many 
have defective eye-sight, and what 
diseases are most prevalent at different 
ages of school life."* Whatever may 
be the purpose of Japan in accumulat- 



*Ff«derick J. Haakin, quoted in Medical laapectioa of Schools, by Lnther Halsey Gnlick, M. D., and Leon- 
ard P. Ayrea, page 23. 
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ing this knowledge it manifests an in- 
terest in the physical welfare of its 
children which may well be emulated 
by other nations. 

This desire and effort on the part of 
municipalities and states to preserve 
and develop -the bodies of children as 
well as to discipline their minds is not 
limited, as many seem to suppose, to 
foreign countries. Medical inspection 
is by no means an experiment in Amer- 
ica, although the United States is 
more backward in this matter than al- 
most any other civilized nation. Bos- 
ton inaugurated a system of inspection 
in 1894. Since that time the legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts has enacted 
laws requiring every town and city in 
the state to maintain a system of med- 
ical inspection by competent physicians 
for the detection of contagious dis- 
eases, and for the annual examination 
of every child in the public schools for 
the purpose of ascertaining "whether 
he is suffering from defective sight or 
hearing or from and other disability or 
defect tending to prevent his receiving 
the full benefit of his school course, or 
requiring a modification of the school 
work in order to prevent injury to the 
child, or to secure the best educational 
results." The tests of sight and hear- 
ing are conducted by the teacher and a 
notice of any defect or disability re- 
quiring treatment is sent to the parent 
or guardian of the child. Massachu- 
setts also requires special instruction 
to be given in all of its public schools 
with respect to tuberculosis and its pre- 
vention. If such instruction were imi- 
versally required it would tend rapidly 
to lessen the ravages of the "great 
white plag\ie" which carries away annu- 
ally 150,000 people of this country 

♦t>p. CIt. pAge 26. 



alone. Connecticut enacted a law in 1899 
providing for the testing of the eye- 
sight of all children in the public 
schools of the state. This test is con- 
ducted under the direction of the state 
board of education. Since that time 
Connecticut has enacted a law author- 
izing any board of school visitors, 
board of education or town school 
committee to appoint one or more 
school physicians and a matron or 
nurse to act under his or their 
direction. New Jersey also has a 
permissive inspection law which went 
into effect in 1903. In 1904 
Vermont provided for an annual test- 
ing of the sight and hearing of pupils. 
The test is conducted by the town su- 
perintendent, the principal or the 
teacher, and the parent or guardian of 
the pupil who is found to have defect- 
ive vision or hearing or any disease 
of the eyes or ears is provided with a 
brief statement concerning such defect 
or disease. Virginia and Louisiana 
have recently enacted similar laws. 
According to a list published by Gu- 
lick & Ayres* seventy cities in the 
United States outside of Massachu- 
setts had in operation in 1908 some 
system of medical inspection. 

The importance of making some 
provision for protecting and promot- 
ing the physical welfare of both 
teachers and pupils should be recog- 
nized in Illinois. If and when the state 
undertakes anything in this direction 
a state board of education working in 
co-operation with the State Board of 
Health would be the proper agency to 
formulate the rules and regulations 
under which the work may be done. 
The Board of Health is perhaps the 
proper authority to provide for the 
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detection and prevention of infectious 
or contagious diseases. But a state 
board of education alone can provide 
for effective inspection to discover 
physical defects and to provide for 
such attention on the part of teachers 
as is required by the physically defect- 
ive. This is one of the reasons why 
there should be a state board of edu- 
cation in Illinois. 

The State Board of Education of 
Indiana has been to a certain extent 
effective in this matter, although the 
state has provided by legislation no 
systenj of inspection. The board has, 
however, adopted a resolution of 
which the following is a part: ''The 
State Board of Education urges school 
authorities of the state to give scrupu- 
lous attention to all conditions affect- 
ing the personal safety and the health 



of school children and school teachers. 
Expert inspection should be made at 
frequent intervals, to the end that the 
best physical condition may be secured 
and maintained. Such inspection 
should include a rigid investigation of 
the problems of ventilation, heating, 
lighting, water closets, fire protection, 
prevention of contagious diseases, and 
all other problems pertaining to the 
location and maintenance of school 
grounds and buildings." It would be 
of incalculable benefit to the State of 
Illinois to have a State Board of Edu- 
cation which would devote the most 
careful attention to this subject and 
make wise provisions to increase the 
value of the State's resources as rep- 
resented by the health of the children 
of the State. Health is wealth. 



SOCIAL EDUCATION. By Colin A. 
Scott, Ph.D. Published by Ginn & Com- 
pany; Chicago and Boston. 
Dr. Colin A. Scott, of the Boston Normal 
School, has written a book on "Social Edu- 
cation" which has been published recently by 
Ginn & Company, the aim of which is to 
lead the reader in the pursuit of a method of 
solving the problem of community life in the 
education of the young. "Classes are never 
successfully taught as mere collections of in- 
dividuals." The children must work in groups 
and these groups must be self -organized if 
the best results are to be obtained. 

"So long as teaching is trade-like central- 
ization, overemphasized authority, and stand- 
ardized courses of study will be found 
necessary however inadequate they may be. 
As soon as teaching becomes a profession 
these features will drop away and a more 
social relationship where the rights of the 
individual teacher are properly safeguarded 
will supervene." In a profession the worker 
controls his own work. 

In three successive chapters three types of 
schools are described. One is of the mon- 
archical type; the second is organized as a 
republic. In both of these the system of 
government has a central authority as its 
conscious source and influence. The third 
type is known as the Dewey School, — a not 
very successful experiment in the Chicago 
University, and one which undertook to let 
the children find their way toward organized 
society and organized thinking through th^ 
discipline of consequences resulting from the 
working together of the social groups; the 
teacher being a member of each group. 



book seems to be that the children in school 
shall work through the different stages of 
their growth in knowledge and in the order- 
ing of their ideals and purposes, as they 
work in their plays ^nd games. The school 
environment stimulates the experiences which 
become the material that the children use in 
educating themselves. The child shall do 
nothing in obedience to authority other than 
the authority of the social group of which 
he is himself a component part. The school 
must measure itself and be measured by its 
fidelity to this principle. 

The chapters on self-organized Group 
Work are full of valuable suggestions and 
inspiration, in case the teacher is in sympathy 
with the conviction that the principle that 
governs in society should govern in the 
school. If these principles can be better ap- 
plied in the school than they now are in the 
social order, the school will become a grow- 
ing influence in improving the social order. 
Sociology assumes that there is one law of 
development from the cradle to old age. 
Each stage is a preparation for the following, 
but each is life and must be lived for what it 
is. and not as a conscious preparation for 
what is to come. 

Then there are the chapters on the Teach- 
ing of Science and Arithmetic from a Soci- 
etary Standpoint; also Reading. Language • 
and 'Literature; Industrial and Constructive 
Work: Fine Art; and "The Education of the 
Conscience." 

This little volume of 300 pages is sui 
generis in its educative value to teachers con- 
cerning a much talked of but not . <^learly 
formulated "new departure" in education. 
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The Educative Life of the School 

Room. 

The successful teacher makes the 
work of the school room as natural 
as living. To do this requires a readi- 
ness to understand and meet the var- 
ious dispositions of children as well as 
knowledge of what instruction they 
are capable of receiving. These equal- 
ities of leadership are necessary to the 
teacher also, because they give that 
self-confidence which makes him the 
master in adapting devices and meth- 
ods to the needs of his school. No 
scheme of instruction can be success- 
ful as a means of true education which 
does not recognize this essential per- 
sonal relation of teacher and pupils. 

The child, when he first comes to 
school, is a being of quite extensive 
experience. He has at least an inkling 
of the wisdom of the ancient philos- 
opher who knew that he did not know. 
He also has a feeling that the purpose 
of his going to school is to learn more 
about the things he may wish at some 
time to do or to understand. This feel- 
ing is very indefinite with regard to 
what or how knowledge is to be 
gained, but as a mere expectancy on 
the child's part it determines the nat- 
ural basis of the relationships in the 
school room. The child would be dis- 
appointed if the school became a place 
for free play only of if he is not able 
to see some realization of its educative 
purpose. The school attitude is as 



natural as any other attitude in child 
life and as distinct. To attempt to 
smuggle education into his life under 
the guise of play or of "story-coated" 
pills of information defeats its purpose 
because the child rebels at the imputa- 
tion that he does not have an inquiring 
mind. 

The teacher can escape the weak- 
ness of "Molly coddling" on the one 
hand, and the "woodenness" of formal 
instruction on the other only by 
earnestly and squarely taking the place 
of teacher in raising questions to be 
studied and ideals of skill to be at- 
tained while at the same time he so 
connects this training and instruction 
with the child's every day life as to 
make it of immediate value in develop- 
ing enriched experiences. 

It is possible for the child to learn 
to .read, as he learned to talk, bit by 
bit in connection with other interests 
and without realizing that he is learn- 
ing, that is, without taking the student 
attitude. Whether this is the best way 
for any particular child to learn to read 
will depend largely upon the nature of 
the interests under the stimulus of 
which he gains the power. One is edu- 
cated not by the power to read but by 
the interests and purposes for which he 
reads. The beginnings of a reading 
vocabulary may be given in connection 
with the common interests of the 
school organization and the social ac- 
tivities of games and songs. In this 
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way the, .written images of names of 
things talked about, of some verbs, 
and "in the songs,, of a few meaningful- 
sentences may be fixed in inind and be 
used as a me^ans of regaining the 
tbaogbt wbe^-^^ieededv- 4n>-.this-. 4he 
reading is not a set task but an aid in 
the doing of interesting things in con- 
junction with other members of the 
school. 

But the immediate purpose of most 
reading is to satisfy an individual in- 
terest or need of the mind. Not often 
is it part of a co-operative activity. 
As thinking and doing come more and 
more to be distinct processes in the 
child's consciousness the activities of 
the mind assert an independence of 
and a control over experiences by 
seeking to know, more about things 
than can be seen at once, and by the 
play of the imagination in supposing 
more or less possible or fanciful rela- 
tions. If the work of the school is to 
be educative in the full sense these 
mental activities must be glided and 
developed. Teaching the child to read 
affords one of the best opportunities to 
encourage the student attitude because 
results are so immediate. The proper 
selection of reading matter is another 
duty since this is the mesons by which 
wholesome and stimulating tastes may 
be fixed. The school in which care for 
these purposes is constantly exercised 
in the teaching of all subjects must be- 
come a healthful, enjoyable, and 
natural life, the more so because it will 
at no time lose its character of being 
a school life. 



Ti;aching the Mui^tipucation 
"^ Tables. 

{Contributed,) 

"They don't even know the multi- 
plication tables," said a disgusted pa- 
tronu The. writer .iound the criticism 
true of that school, even in the upper 
grades and it is true of more schools 
and indicates more than we generally 
suppose. The teaching of so definite 
facts and the testing Of so tangible re- 
sults seem so simple that one would 
think that here at least is one thing 
that everywhere would be thoroughly 
done but it is often not so accom- 
plished. • 

While there are a number of rea- 
sons for this, the principal one lies in 
the neglect of the teacher to persist 
until the connections of the situation 
7x9, 8x8, 6x4, etc., become automatic 
with 63, 64, and 24 respectively. The 
important word here is automatic. 
The pupil must give the product in- 
stantly and without conscious think- 
ing, not after the teacher has fished 
around for it for two or three minutes 
while the rest of the class waits in 
bored tolerance. 

In this connection, the laws of 
habit formation, best stated in Bag- 
ley's Classroom Management, page 
16, should be recalled. They are, in 
substance, (i) Focalize attention on 
the habit to be formed, (2) repetition 
with interest, (3) no exceptions until 
the habit is formed. It is the second 
law that is needed here, and in all 
school matters that call for drill. 

School practice is generally to as- 
sign the multiplication tables to grade 
three. There is a tendency to keep all 
number work out of the first grade 
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and even out of the second grade. 
This, in the writer's opinion, is" merely 
another of the" extfetfie and somewhat 
amusing reactions to which school 
practice is prone. The sanest schools 
do a great deal of concrete number 
work in first and second grades, em- 
phasizing the addition and subtraction 
tables. So the pupils come up to the 
third grade with a good basis for mas- 
tering what is, from their point of 
view, a foeman worthy of their steel. 

The best order in which to present 
the tables is id's first, then 2's, s's, 4's, 
8's, 3's, 6's, 9's, 7's. It is well enough 
to rationalize with the pupils the first 
two or three tables learned. This can 
be done by having them add 2 plus 2 
plus 2 plus 2 and other similar groups 
of suitable numbers and then leading 
them to see that multiplication is a 
more convenient way of doing the 
same thing. Rationalization is, of 
course, also accomplished by having 
the pupils derive the tables by counting 
any object. Rationalization should, 
however, not be carried too far. It is 
the writer's feeling that, when any 
fact is introduced, it is fair to ration- 
alize it so that the pupils may be given 
a chance to see the why. But to ex- 
pect any pupils in the lower grades to 
see the reason for all facts we teach 
there, or to expect all to rationalize 
what are, apparently, very obvious 
facts is about as sensible as it would be 
to display to a pup the reasons why 
he must not chase chickens and may 
pursue sparrows. Natural limitations 
must be respected. 

Repetition with interest is the only 
way of fixing multiplication facts or 
any other facts. The oral drill is of- 



ten without interest for several very 
simple reasons. The teacher starts out 
briskly but soon finds a pupil who can- 
not answer promptly. Instead of im- ' 
mediately calling upon another for the 
answer or, better, saying, "tell," to the 
class as a whole, she tries to have the 
pupil recall the answer or, worse still, 
build up all the preceding facts of the 
table until the desired one is reached. 
The recitation is no place for §uch 
work. It should be done with individ- 
uals when, rarely, it is necessary. To 
keep repetition interesting, the teacher 
should keep all the class doing men- 
tally what one is doing orally. This 
can be done by calling frequently upon 
the pupil who is naturally inattentive, 
by having the drill brisk, by having 
contests in the multiplication facts, by 
novelty in the method of drill. A 
good device in lower grade is the fa- 
miliar flash card worked quickly with 
the class always on the alert to re- 
spond at the word, "tell," from the 
teacher, when the pupil fails or hesi- 
tates. In the first few months of 
study, one teacher has a row stand for 
drill and says, for instance, to a row, 
"you may multiply your number by 
four." Then each pupil is in turn 
given a number to multiply. Any pupil 
who fails sits down and gets the re- 
sult with pegs or other objects and 
later reports. It is unnecessary to mul- 
tiply statement of these devices be- 
cause any teacher can invent them for 
herself. The principle of enough in- 
teresting repetition to make the con- 
nections absolutely automatic is the 
important point. To keep attention, 
thought and action must move for- 
ward. There is no surer way of kill- 
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ing interest than for the teacher to 
dawdle with one pupil over what 
most of the rest know and what the 
others should know. 

Every school ought to provide for 
an occasional few minutes brisk prac- 
tice in every grade above the fifth on 
the fundamental processes. Try the 
rapid addition of a column of fifteen 
numbers of five or more figures each 
in your eighth grade and see how 
many can do it accurately with rea- 
sonable rapidity. 

In teaching the multiplication table 
and in like details of school practice, 
there is a crying need for hcadwork 
and common sense. There is a temp- 
tation^ to which our normal schools 
yield somewhat, to build the course 
and methods for the primary grades on 
too sweeping generalizations. If the 
culture-epoch theory be true, what 
we want to do is not to satiate the boy 
with "Ab" and other cave literature but 
to get him out of that age and nearer 
the twentieth century United States as 
quickly and economically as possible. 

Nor is it always necessary to have 
any incentive beyond the desire of the 
normal child for mastery, growth and 
the pleasing of the right kind of a 
teacher. Let us applaud those who are 
hunting for deep prmciples back of 
what on the face of them appear to be 
very simple matters — they might find 
something. But, at the same time, let 
us pursue the even tenor of our way 
with the determination to get definite 
results in knowledge, habits and ideals. 
If we weary, sometimes, of the shal- 
lowness of content that primary pu- 
pils can sensibly be pven, we can 
strengthen ourselves with the thought 



that back of all life and progress there 
is boundless depth and meaning. 



ProbItEm Outlines and the Method 

OF Studying. 

A. MONROE STOWE, A.M., PH.D. 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

HYANNIS, MASSACHUSETTS 

Among the problems confronting the 
teachers of the upper elementary and 
the secondary schools of to-day is the 
one of how to teach their pupils how 
to study. Progress in the solution of 
this problem has not kept pace with 
progress in the art and .practice of 
teaching the subject of the curriculum. 
In many cases too much attention has 
been given to the recitation, too Tttle 
to study periods, so that among many 
men engaged in educational work there 
is a feeling that the pupils of to-day are 
too dependent upon the teacher and the 
recitation. To secure marked im- 
provement in the ability of his pupi s^ 
to help themselves through study and 
independent thought, the teacher must 
be prepared to teach his pupils how to 
study, he must be able to guide the ef- 
forts they make when they are alone 
with their book, cut off from the in- 
spiration and suggestions they rely up- 
on in the class recitation. 

The importance of this guidance as 
well as its character is indicated very 
clearly by the contrast between the ex- 
cellent results accomplished by pupils 
in study periods devoted to definitely 
assigned work, and the poor results 
often obtained from classes that have 
wasted most of their study period de- 
voted to work assigned so indefinitely 
that the pupils did not know what was 
desired of them. Give the pupil some- 
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thing definite to do, and in the major- 
ity of cases he will do it. If, there- 
fore, he is to accomplish results in his 
study period, his work must be defi- 
nitely assigned or outlined by the 
teacher, while if he is to become more 
and more independent in his studying 
and thinking, the work will be outlined 
less and less by the teacher and more 
and more by the pupil himself. 

Granted that an outline of some 
kind is needed, what type of outline 
will best meet that need? The logical 
type has been tried by many teachers. 
Excellent, however, as this is for sys- 
tematizing the thoughts of the teacher, 
it is logical rather than psychological, 
and while it is of great assistance to 
the adult who is endeavoring to bring 
his thoughts into logical system, it is 
essentially the outline of presentation 
rather than that of investigation, the 
outline of the lecturer or lawyer rather 
than that of the investigator or the 
youthful learner in search of knowl- 
edge. The learner, like the investi- 
gator in science or philosophy, has be- 
fore him a series of problems which 
he attempts to solve. In meeting and 
solving problems his mind grows and 
he becomes more and more the master 
of his subject. If, therefore, the pupil 
is to grow and if we are to be of as- 
sistance to him in his efforts, our out- 
lines should not be those designed to 
systematize knowledge already ac- 
quired, but such as will suggest the 
formulation of the problem to be 
studied. In other words the need of 
our pupils for guidance in their study 
periods will be met most successfully, 
not by the logical topical outline, but 
by a psychological problem outline. 

While it seems natural to consider 



mathematics, the sciences, and philos- 
ophy as consisting of a large number 
of problems, it is somewhat difficult 
at first to look at the other subjects of 
the curriculum in a similar way. On 
reflection one soon comes to see that 
each subject of the curriculum may be 
regarded as a series of problems, and 
that the solution of some of these is 
dependent upon the solution of others. 
It is evident, therefore, that a problem 
outline should indicate very clearly not 
only the formulation of the most im- 
portant problems of that part of the 
subject, but also the formulation of the 
minor problems that contribute to thfc 
solution of others. As every para- 
graph has a central thought and a 
number of subordinate thoughts, so 
every paragraph has one central prob- 
lem and a number of subordinate but 
related problems. 

The method of the instructor in the 
secondary school in constructing the 
problem outline for the study of a 
topic from many books, is essentially 
the same as that employed by the 
teacher in the upper elementary school 
in making out his outline to help the 
child to master a single paragraph. 
In both cases the teacher through an 
analytical study of the topic, deter- 
mines what the main problems are' and 
what data are necessary for their so- 
lution. He is then ready to formulate 
a series of questions which will help 
the learner to discover these data and 
their relation to the main problem. 

Having prepared a series of ques- 
tions, the teacher is now ready to de- 
cide in what form they shall be pre- 
sented to his pupils. There are two 
forms from which to choose: (i) the 
direct question form; e.g., "Why 
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should we in our study of the colonies 
be interested in the life of William 
Penn?" (2) the imperative form con- 
sisting of the imperative, "teir*, fol- 
lowed by an object noun clause ; e.g., 
"Tell why in our study of the colonies 
we should be interested in the life of 
William Penn." Since of these two 
forms the direct question is the more 
common, its possibilities and defects 
will be considered first. 

The use of the direct question makes 
it possible to utilize any one of the 
three following methods of arrange- 
ment: (i) "the solid mass" arrange- 
ment, in which the questions are 
written in one solid paragraph, a 
method used by a number of text book 
writers for presenting their "test." 
"search" or "review" questions: (2) 
the method of arranging the questions 
in a column: and (3) a combination 
of (i) and (2). 

The defects of the "solid mass" 
method may be summarized as fol- 
lows : As the child, instead of reading 
through a paragraph of questions as 
he does through a paragraph of de- 
clarative sentences, has to read a ques- 
tion, then turn his attention to its 
answer, and then return to the next 
question ; it is important from the stand- 
point of economy of nervous energy as 
well as of time that the questions be 
arranged in such a way as to enable the 
child to make this change of attention 
easily and readily. When the "solid 
mass" method is used, the child is un- 
able to do this, as very frequently it is 
necessary for him to read through one 
or more questions before he is able to 
find again the question upon which he 
is working. From the standpoint of 
composition the method is open to the 



criticism that it tends to destroy the 
"paragraph sense," since questions the 
answers to which would constitute 
several paragraphs are placed together 
in a single paragraph. Where the use 
of this method is necessary its defects 
may be remedied somewhat by the use 
of the symbol f to indicate a division 
into paragraphs and by the use of let- 
ters or figures to mark the questions, 
e.g.: 

T (i) Why should we in our 
study of the colonies be interested in 
the life of William Penn? (2) What 
parts of his life's story will be of 
interest to us? | (3) To what 
country did Penn belong? (4) Of 
what importance is this fact in our 
study? f (5) How would "being 
highly educated" help Penn to found 
a colony? (6) Where was* he 
educated? (7) Where is Oxford and 
what is located in that place? (8) 
What happened to Penn at Oxford? 
etc. 

The defects of the "column" method 
may be summarized as follows: Un- 
less the questions are either numbered 
or lettered this method on account of 
the even left hand margin offers al- 
most as many difficulties to the child 
endeavoring to find and keep its place 
as does the "solid mass" method. It 
also tends to destroy the "paragraph 
sense" by placing in separate para- 
graphs questions the answers to which 
would naturally constitute one para- 
graph. These defects, however, may 
be remedied by making use of fs or 
figures to break the left hand margin 
and to indicate the paragraph divi- 
sions, by lettering the questions, and 
by indenting the second line of a qucs- 
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tion instead of allowing it to break in- 
to the margin, e.g. : 
T (a) Why should we in our study of 
the colonies be interested in 
the life of William Penn? 
(b) What parts of his life's story 
will be of interest to us? 
T (a) To what country did Penn be- 
long? 
(b) Of what importance is this fact 
in our study?- 
T (a) How would being "highly edu- 
cated" help Penn to found a 
colony ? 

(b) Where was he educated? 

(c) Where is Oxford and what is 

located in that place? etc. 
The following will illustrate a pos- 
sible combination of type (2) and (3) : 

1. (a) Why should we in our study 

of the colonies be interested 
in the life of William Penn? 
(b) What parts of his life's 
story will be of interest to 
us? 

2. (a) To what country did Penn be- 

long? (b) Of what impor- 
tance is this fact in our 
study ? 

3. (a) How would being "highly 

educated" help Penn to 
found a colony? etc. etc. 

The method of indenting the second 
and following lines of a paragraph 
practiced in the example just given is 
recommended as a saner method from 
the psychological point of view than 
the common practice of indenting the 
first line of a paragraph since a break 
into the margin attracts more attention 
and is therefore more noticeable than 
a break of the margin into the print- 
ing. Since the recommended method 



is merely a change in marking off the 
paragraphs and since it does this more 
effectively than the common method, 
it should serve to help rather than hin- 
der the development of the "para- 
graph sense." 

Having thus seen how the three 
types of methods of arrangement of 
direct questions may be utilized by the 
teacher in the construction of prob- 
lem outlines let us note briefly the ad- 
vantages and possibilities offered by 
the second type of forms, viz., the im- 
perative form consisting of the imper- 
ative tell and an object noun clause 
containing the formulation of the 
problem in a revised form in which the 
declarative subject-predicate order is 
preserved. The imperative form of 
stating a question is one which has 
been used very successfully by the pri- 
mary teacher for many years and is 
now being adopted by some of the text 
book writers for the upper grades. 
There is something in the "tell" and 
the formulation of the problem fol- 
lowii^ it that seems to take all exam- 
ination atmosphere out of the ques- 
tion, to set the pupil at work upon its 
solution, and to encourage him to ex- 
press his solution either aloud or to 
himself. The imperative form pos- 
sesses a positive force of direction and 
suggestion which does not seem to be 
possessed by the direct question. As 
for the possibilities of this form, the 
following examples illustrate the two 
types of methods of arrangement of- 
fered by the imperative form. 

Type L 

How William Penn came to resolve 
to found Pennsylvania. 
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1. Tell (a) why in our study of the 

colonies we should be 
interested in the life of 
William Penn ; ( b ) 
what parts of his life's 
story will be of interest 
to us. 

2. Tell (a) to what country Penn be- 

longed ; (b) of what 
importance, etc. 
Type II. 

1. Tell (a) why in our study of the 

colonies we should be 
interested in the life of x 
William Penn ; 
(b) what parts of his life's 
story will be of interest 
to us. 

2. Tell (a) to what country Penn be- 

belonged ; 
(b) of what importance, etc. 
Of the five methods of arrangements 
just considered the teacher will prob* 
ably find that the revised "column" 
method of stating the direct question 
form and Type II of the imperative 
form are best adapted for his use in the 
construction of problem outlines. But 
whatever method of arrangement is 
used, the teacher should remember that 
his problem outline is not to be a 
catechism the answers of which are to 



be committed to memory but that its 
function is to plarce before the student 
or pupil in as brief a form as possible 
formulations not only of the chief 
problems to be studied, but also of 
questions the ansivers to which will 
bring to the consciousness of the stu- 
dent the data necessary for the solu- 
tion of those problems. While at first 
it may be necessary for the teacher to 
outline the work in considerable de- 
tail, less and less of the outline details 
will have to be formulated by him as 
the student becomes more familiar 
with the problem method of studying. 
As the student comes to realize what 
the problems of his subjects are, he 
will gradually learn to pick out for 
himself the data which will help him in 
the solution of those problems. Grad- 
ually too, he will leanv to formulate 
his problems for himself as well as to 
discover the data necessary for their 
solution. In other words he will have 
learned how to study in the truest 
sense of the term, which does not mean 
that he can merely master a book or 
even a subject, but that he has been 
trained in such a way as to prepare 
him to master problems of life and of 
business as well as those of the school. 
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INFLUENCES. 

THE EXPERIENCES OF A NEW YORK TEACHER, EDITED FROM HER NOTES BY 

HARRIET A. MARSH. 



The first great influence that came 
to me, outside of the family, was the 
river that rolled past our door on its 
way to the sea; cherry trees nearly a 
century old interlaced their branches 
over the quiet little avenue upon 
which we lived, and it was my delight 
to Stroll down this fragrant archway 
to the sandy shore where the restless 
waves seemed always to bsckon me. 
It would have been difficult at this 
time, I was only four, to make me be- 
lieve the river was not alive. I used 
to set clam shells to mark the progress 
of the tide, and would sit for hours 
weaving childish fancies to the accom- 
paniment of its restless waves, and 
when the incoming tide rushed through 
a gully made by obstructing rocks I 
was sure the voice of the presiding 
giant could be heard above the swish 
of the water, indeed it became a lead- 
ing desire to meet this giant, and it 
required the utmost vigilance on the 
part of relatives coupled with most 
gruesome tales of cruelty and impris- 
onment to deter me from walking 
down the gully at low tide to visit 
him. The term "inanimate nature" 
had not yet been included in my vo- 
cabulary; everything seemed alive to 
me, everything was friendly, and I 
have not yet lost the sense of wide 
companionship that used to come over 
me whenever I s# foot in the open 
air. 

When the tide went out it was our 
custom to set a glass jar in a cleft in 
the rocks, the returning waves filled it 



with all sorts of tiny sea animals 
which it was our delight to watch ; the 
discomfort of the unhappy prisoners 
perched upon a window sill with the 
bright sunlight streaming through the 
water never occurred to us — their 
gambols and pursuits were an unal- 
loyed pleasure, and the fact that each 
small denison conscientiously de- 
voured everything smaller than itself 
caused a delightful thrill of horror 
which soon gave place to interested 
speculation as to the probable result 
of each tragedy. One lesson, among 
the many unconsciously gained in this 
way, was the fact that all nature must 
inevitably be sustained by itself, and 
that man, in spite of his later acquire- 
ment of altruism, is no exception to 
this rule, a view which certainly gives 
a larger charity to our dealings with 
one another. 

Our chamber faced the west, and as 
the sun went to his rest down a 
golden pathway, it always seemed to 
me that I too should go some day 
down the same road to a beautiful 
country which lay in this direction 
and to which all the gold and crimson 
in the sky belonged. In some mysteri- 
our way, the heaven which is always 
so near us in childhood became 
merged in this fancy. The clouds too 
lent themselves to the illusion, majes- 
tic shapes traversed the sky to melt on 
the horizon, but to me they were en- 
tering the enchanted country to which 
I would some day be bidden, and so 
real did all this become that if an angel 
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had appeared in bodily shape, to carry 
us to heaven, no surprise would have 
been felt. Our bed time was marked 
by the appearance of the first star, and 
as we watched for it, it was our de- 
light to clamber into someone's lap 
and listen with unflagging interest to 
"Old Mother Hubbard," "The Good 
Little Pig," and a host of other tales 
which taught us to love all animal life 
and invest it with habits and interests 
like our own. 

To be sure this view had its draw- 
backs, as for instance, when we com- 
pelled a bewildered and obliging rela- 
tive to throw the fishes he had caught 
back into the river, because, as we as- 
sured him with tears, their mothers 
were "calling them to supper." Then, 
too, the ants doubtless found it in- 
convenient when one of our number 
always insisted upon helping them to 
place their eggs in the sun and to 
carry them back upon the approach of 
rain, but these minor obstacles disap- 
peared in the larger compensation, 
which our loving attitude to nature in 
general brought us. We were, at this 
period of our lives, absolutely una- 
fraid. Darkness possessed no terror 
and the moon was a gentle friend that 
smiled upon us when we were good 
but looked so sad when we did wrong. 
If I express myself without irrever- 
ence, God, Himself, seemed a part of 
this large and beautiful world, infin- 
itely more powerful, but as near and 
loving as any of its inhabitants. 

Part TL 

In my fifth year, I went to spend 
the winter upon a Long Island farm, 
the snow was so deep that a little child 
could not well leave the house, but I 



was not lonely for my old friend, the 
moon, was still with me, and besides 
it was at this- time I made the acquain- 
tance of the "Plaid Bode." During 
the previous year, I had been taught 
to read from a series of old-fashioned 
alphabet blocks that contained little 
rhymes under the letters, but this was 
the. first real book that came into my 
possession; it was nothing more than 
an old reader designed for pupils of 
rather advanced age and contained se- 
lections from the best authors; it was 
very old, and its brown leather bind- 
ing had been carefully covered with a 
piece of Tartan by some thrifty an- 
cestor, hence its name. It became, at 
once, my cherished possession, and I 
loved to browse in it, at intervals, 
from morning till night. Many of the 
words were long and unfamiliar, but 
I do not remember asking their mean- 
ing very often, yet mdst of them re- 
mained with me and gradually fitted 
themselves into my conversation as I 
grew older. Certain words and 
phrases commended themselves to me 
as possessing special beauty, and I can 
remember repeating to myself for 
days and days together 

''The spacious firmament on hig-h, 
With aU the blue ethereal sky." 

**And nightly to the listening- earth 
Repeats the story of her birth." 

The last couplet referring to my old 
friend, the moon, needed no passport 
to attention, "spacious," "firmament," 
and "ethereal" were loved on account 
of their beauty of sound though I 
could only guess at their meaning. 
The word "foreign" was another 
great favorite which I used to repeat 
over and over to myself callirig it 
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"for-Jane," and I still remember the 
disgust experienced when one of my 
elders, overhearing me, insisted upon 
the correct pronunciation. A similar 
revulsion took place in the case of 
orang-outang called by me orange-out- 
ing; to this day, the false pronuncia- 
tion always seems the better. But the 
crowning chapter of the book was a 
sort of e;3say upon **Night" in which 
the earth was represented as asleep 
under the protection of an Almighty 
Father. This sense of protection is 
always particularly grateful to young 
children. I read the selection again 
and again, and in the early evening 
often stole to the window of some 
dark room to look out at the moon and 
think over what I had read during the 
day. The other important interest at 
this time was a little cradle quilt upon 
which I was learning to sew. An 
aged relative, herself an old-fashioned 
teacher in early womanhood, cut and 
basted most carefully the small calico 
patches, upon which, seated on a low 
stool at her side, I essayed the stitch 
known as 'overhanding." How T 
loved the work! Each patch recalled 
to memory the dress or apron of .some 
member of the family, and the quilt, 
when finished, was to adorn the cradle 
of an infant sister. Hearing small 
stitches commended, it became my 
aim to sew more and more finely, but 
as I was never permitted to do more 
than three or four inches in a day, no . 
harm resulted from this ambition. It 
was rarely necessary to pick out any 
stitches, and at the close of the lesson 
I was always rewarded with a little 
thin cake about the size of a spool in 
circumference and kept for this espe- 
cial purpose in a bright japanned tin 



caddy. Words can not express the 
satisfaction with which I used to 
munch this well earned delicacy before 
the open fireplace, and the soothing 
effect of a dainty bit of needlework 
upon tired and jaded nerves, even at 
this late day, no doubt is due in large 
measure to the pleasing memories of 
those early lessons. 

« 

Part III. 

The last influence I shall mention 
came to me in the person of a gram- 
mar grade principal to whom I was 
sent as a cadet ; I was now in my 
eighteenth year, a callow fledgling, 
totally without experience and as 
tasteless as an unripe pear, but even I 
realized before many days had elapsed 
that I stood in the presence of a real 
teacher, and at once proceeded to gfve 
her that respect which consciously or 
unconsciously the human mind always 
accords to Truth. 

Time fails me when I try to record 
her many pleasant customs; for in- 
stance, it was always her habit to 
linger in the hall just before the ring- 
ing of the bell to laugh and chat with 
us as we came in; and, to quote the 
words of an old Scotchman, "no 
harmless joke moulted feather in her 
keeping." In my young vanity and 
ignorance, I always attributed this 
custom to her cheerful disposition and 
love of society, but it has since 
dawned upon me that, perhaps, this 
was only one of her many kind- 
hearted devices to make us happy and 
contented in our work, and to over- 
come that homesickness which only 
the young and inexperienced can suf- 
fer in a new calling ; be this as it may, 
we all commenced work in a happy 
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frame of mind ; her first duty each day 
after pupils assembled, was to walk 
through the rooms with a bright smile 
and say "good morning." No matter 
what criticism or suggestion was to 
come later in the session (she was 
quite strict) our first contact was al- 
ways cheering and pleasant. Other 
principals I had met seemed to spend 
their time conscientiously and faith- 
fully in finding our weak points,. but 
this odd woman seemed always to be 
looking for our good ones, and nat- 
urally this kept us at our best; little 
was said, generally, about poor les- 
sons; but if one of us rendered a reci- 
tation well, it was sure to be recog- 
nized and commended. I remember a 
fellow cadet who happened, one day, 
to give a rather good explanation to 
the fifth grade in technical grammar; 
it was the best thing she had yet done 
and Miss M. grasped the situation so 
judiciously that the teacher, encour- 
aged to greater effort, became an ex- 
cellent worker, winning honor and 
promotion from that simple begin- 
ning. Her criticisms were always to 
the point, and, at times quite severe, 
but they never failed to contain the 
element of hope ; somehow, one al- 
ways felt that if she would only try 
hard enough, she might reach the 
standard placed before her, so we 
struggled on. She remained with us 
four years and was then transferred 
to a larger school ; we were lonely and 
discouraged for a long time, and from 
that day to this, some mention is al- 
ways made of her when two or three 
of her associate teachers happen to 
meet. She was a well-read woman 
but reference. to her intellectuality is 



rare upon the occasions referred to. 
We recall some word of encourage- 
ment, her kindly smile, her keen sense 
of humor, or the help given at some 
crucial point in our career. 

The last time I saw her was a warm 
afternoon in June, long, long ago. I 
was now a principal; whether it was 
the unusually hot weather, or the un- 
due importance given my new posi- 
tion, or both, I can not tell ; but school 
work, for the time, at least, had lost 
its flavor, I felt weary and discour- 
aged and I went, as usual, to my old 
friend for comfort and advice. She 
listened sympathetically but said little, 
and the conversation drifted naturally 
into other channels; when I rose to 
leave, she tore a leaf from her note 
book which she told me to read when 
I reached home. It had always helped 
her so much, she added with a smile, 
and I departed with a lighter heart. 
I never saw her again; that summer 
she went to friends on the Pacific 
coast and did not return. The west 
was farther off then than it is now, 
and the one or two letters addressed 
to her were never answered, perhaps 
never reached their destination. So 
she left us. I had never heard her 
speak on the subject of religion, but 
somewhow I was not surprised, upon 
opening the slip of paper to find what 
she had written. It lies before me 
now, the leaf torn from that old note 
book, and in her once familiar hand- 
writing, I read: 

"Be merciful after thy power." 
"Give an account of thy steward- 
ship, for thou mayest no longer be 
steward." 
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A STUDY OF MOU NTAIN RANGES.* 

BY F. M. FULTZ, BURLINGTON, IOWA. 

VI. 

Knapsack Trip in the High Sierra. — (Continued from May Number.) 



Just beyond the Isberg trail we 
passed on to the snowfield, which soon 
became continuous, and for the next 
three days the greater part of the 
tramping was over snow. We were 
climbing all the time, too, and by the 
middle of the forenoon were so high 
up that the whole range south of the 
Merced stood out, — z great semi-circle 
of snow, beginning with Clark Peak 
on the west and extending through 
Gray, Red, Ottoway, Merced, and 
Triple Divide to Isberg on the east. 
It was a magnificent view and one ex- 
ceeded only by that of the Ritter 
Range which we reached a few hours 
later. 

We climbed up the west side of the 
north extension of the range in 
which Isberg Peak lies, between Foer- 
ster Peak and Long Mountain. It 
was a hard pull up the snow steep. 
The surface was deeply pitted and was 
softening under the warm sun, which 
made the tramping heavy. But just 
before noon we reached the summit of 
the ridge south of Foerster Peak at an 
altitude of about 11,500 feet. 

It was a difficult climb to the top of 
this ridge, but as our heads rose above 
its crest, there burst upon our sight 
one of the most magnificent views in 
this part of the Sierra. Due east of 
us, six or seven miles in an airline, the 
Ritter Range, from Banner Mountain 
on the north to the Minarets on the 
south, stood out cold and gray against 

*Copyrijrhted 1009, by F. M. Faltz. 



the sky. The San Joaquin Canyon lay 
between, the crest of the range rising 
to the height of nearly a mile above 
its lowest depth. In getting down to 
the San Joaquin we encountered some 
of the most ticklish work we found 
on the whole trip. 

We struck the river at the foot of 
a long series of falls and cascades, 
where the climb immediately began 
again. We found the floor of the 
canyon quite generally covered with 
snow and the stream spanned here and 
there by snow bridges, which made it 
very convenient for us, as wc were 
forced from one side to the other by 
the wandering of the river. 

We knew we were somewhere 
around the base of Ritter, but were 
laboring under the difficulty that al- 
ways happens when one is immedi- 
ately under the mountain one is look- 
ing for, — that of determining which 
is the right one of a group, all of 
which are visible. 

We learned from a prospector that 
there was an old sheep trail leading up 
on the east side of the canyon, so we 
decided to chance it, and began the 
climb. It was now getting late in the 
day and we hastened as much as pos- 
sible, but the fatigue of the long day's 
tramp was beginning to tell, and it was 
fully an hour before we reached a 
little basin at timber line, which here 
cannot be much below ii,ooo feet. 
When we went into the camp, dusk 
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was already gathering. While we 
were busy making camp, our leader 
climbed another five hundred feet to 
determine, if possible, whether it was 
really Ritter that was looming above 
us, but he was forced to return on ac- 
count of darkness, and we went to 
sleep that night in uncertainty. 

Although the moon was still nearly 
full, the mountains on the east were 
so high that deep darkness soon fell on 
the camp and we had to finish our 
preparations for the night by the light 
of the campfire. There was a little 
creek in the basin which dropped from 
a high altitude just a short distance 
back of the camp. In the evening 
there was quite a large volume of wa- 
ter coming over these falls, and the 
pounding and splashing of the water 
reminded us of that of the Yosemite 
Falls, which we heard all night long 
while in the Yosemite camp. The 
music of the waterfall lulled us to 
sleep, but when we were astir again 
at four in the morning everything was 
quiet. The creek was only a trickling 
rill and the snow bank beside the camp 
was a hard mass of ice. The night 
was one of the coldest of the whole 
outing. 

We were away by five. We real- 
ized there was a hard day's work 
ahead of us, but fortunately could not 
see that it would stretch out to nearly 
fifteen hours, and that darkness would 
be falling again before we had picked 
a camping place for the night. 

We were compelled to make a de- 
tour to the north in order to surmount 
the rim of the basin. With reluctance 
we turned our faces from the direc- 



tion where we knew Ritter lay. Im- 
mediately there was a stiff climb which 
took away our breath, but offered no 
other particular difficulty. Gaining 
the top of the cliff, we turned to the 
southward and followed close along 
its edge. The face of the wall was so 
nearly perpendicular that frequently 
we could not see the floor of the basin 
close along its foot. We passed di- 
rectly above where we had camped, 
crossing by one good step the stream 
which the evening before had fur- 
nished so much water for the falls. 
Here we changed our course to the 
southeast and began climbing again. 

We were not yet certain which of 
the peaks in front of us was Ritter. 
As we advanced our doubts became 
more and more perplexing. We real- 
ized that climbing the wrong peak 
meant lots of unnecessary hard work 
and the loss of a day's time. By the 
general contours of the topographic 
map the mountain in front of us 
should be Ritter, but the lakes laid 
down did not exactly correspond to 
those we found. Finally, deciding that 
it is always better to determine to a 
certainty your mountain before climb- 
ing it, two of the party were sent to 
make a reconnoissance to the north- 
east, while the others rested. 

With the aid of the map the scouts 
located Banner Mountain to the north, 
from which it was easy to determine 
the position of Ritter. It was a great 
relief to the whole party when they 
returned with the report that it was 
indeed our mountain which loomed 
above us. With joyous hearts we 
cached our packs on a convenient 
ledge, stripped ourselves of all un- 
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necessary weight, and started on the 
last fifteen hundred feet of the climb. 

We crossed a lake still hidden by 
many feet of snow, excepting along 
one margin where the ice had parted 
from the shore and where gleamed a 
long, thin crescent of brilliant tur- 
quoise blue. Beyond the lake we 
climbed a snow-buried ridge and 
passed into a cirque, at the bottom of 
which there must be true glacier ice. 
This cirque lies due west of Ritter and 
receives the snow which moves down 
its slope on that side. Looking south- 
ward from where we entered the 
cirque, the upper slope of the range 
bordering the east side of San Joaquin 
Canyon looked like the snow-clad roof 
of a giant's house. The slope leading 
from Ritter down into the cirque is 
trough-like and is twice broken by 
transverse ledges which extend part of 
the way across, and which undoubt- 
edly indicate the location of dikes. 

To avoid losing the elevation we 
had already made, we kept at a high 
contour on the north side of the cirque 
and gained the first of the two ledges 
above mentioned. From here we 
struck straight up the snowfield to the 
second ledge. This snow steep was of 
unusual difficulty, each pit merging 
into the one next below, until the sur- 
face became a succession of gutters 
approaching two feet in depth, with 
knife-like ridges between. To add to 
the difficulty, being on the west side of 
the mountain, until after midday the 
snow remained frozen as hard as ice. 

We gathered on the second ledge 
and scanned the mountain wall, which 
surrounded the head of the snowfield, 
for a vulnerable point of attack. On 



our right the snow seemed to extend 
well up to the top of the ridge, but the 
way looked long and toilsome. Di- 
rectly in front, not more than two 
hundred yards away,, the snow ended 
and the rock crags rose nearly per- 
pendicularly. Ordinarily we should 
have shunned such crags, but they 
"looked good" to us just tlien after 
the terrific work on the snow. A 
series of chimneys which split the 
crags made the prospect doubly allur- 
ing. 

As the snow steep which lay be- 
tween was extra hazardous, before 
taking the whole party up, our leader, 
followed by two others at distances 
apart, made an exploring trip. But 
the chimneys beat them back with the 
loss of nearly two hours, and we were 
forced to try the snowfield again. 
Steps were cut across the snow steep 
to some crags on the south, up which 
we climbed by some hand-over-hand 
work to the ridge which led directly to 
the top. A practicable route having 
once been discovered, there was no 
further delay, and shortly after one 
o'clock all the party were on the sum- 
mit. 

The day was fairly clear and the 
mountains in all directions stood out 
distinctly. But the haze hung over 
the desert and the bordering moun- 
tains were tinged with purple. In the 
northwest clouds overhung Mts. Lyell 
and McClure and Rodgers Peak, but 
from time to time they stood out dis- 
tinctly. Banner Mountain, just to the 
north, appeared so close that it seemed 
as if one could reach it at a leap. 
Three or four miles southward the 
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Minarets thrust into the sky their pin- 
nacles, their flanks on the north and 
east clothed in white, while to the east 
and south of them lay piles on piles of 
mountains extending until the horizon 
and the clouds shut out the view. 

To the westward we looked atm-- 
the San Joaquin Canyon, through 
whose deep recesses we had so lately 
come, to the range we had crossed the 
day before, and from which, in plain 
view, rose Electra, Foerster, Long 
and Isberg peaks. We could pick out 
the very spot where we had stopped to 
rest and satiate our souls with the 
glorious view. 

The glacier on the southeast slope 
of Ritter was deeply covered with 
snow, which showed, however, the 
concentric lines indicating the direc- 
tion of the downward movement. 
Frnm our elevated position, the 
bergschrund on the opposite 
side showed distinctly. 

About three o'clock we took 
a last look at the panorama of 
mountains and started down. 
The snow steeps, which caused 
us so much trouble in the as- 
cent, had softened under the 
westering sun and there was 
some glorious coasting. Stren- 
uous and exciting was some of 
it, too, on account of the steep- 
ness and the deep pits and gid- 
lies. All landed safely, how* ■^*'"''*^- 
ever, on the snow-covered lake 
at the bottom of the slope. Picking up 
our packs, we started on our return to 
the Tuolumne camp. It was the inten- 
tion to spend the night at Thousand 
Island Lake, some three or four miles 
north. 



Around the lake we found every- 
thing covered with snow. There was 
scarcely a bare rock big enough for a 
single bed and certainly not one that 
had a soft side. Although it was now 
five o'clock we decided to push on over 
Island Pass into Rush Creek Basin, a 
distance of four or five miles. At 
Thousand Island Lake there was a 
small cache of provisions which the 
other Ritter party had left for us a 
few days before. 

The snowfield continued all the way 
over Island Pass, and being deeply 
cupped and soft it made the way seem 
doubly long. There was a general 
sigh of relief when we reached the 
summit of the pass and began the de- 
scent. A mile farther on we made 
camp, but it was now so late that dark- 



ness fell before we had supper pre- 
pared. 

Although it was in the last week in 
July, Rush Creek Basin was still 
pretty generally covered with snow. 
We found a camping place, however, 
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on some granite ledges along a small 
creek a mile or so above the main 
stream. 

The next morning the going was 
very hard. There was a stretch of 
four or five miles of nearly unbroken 
snow, the surface of which was deeply 
cupped and pitted. Being on the east 
slope it soon softened under the sun, 
and the steady ascent and heavy snow 
together made the tramp the most toil- 
some and wearysome of the whole 
trip. Though we were fresh from a 
night's rest, we were compelled to 
make frequent halts. It was about 
ten o'clock when we reached the top 
of Donohue Pass and began the de- 
scent into Lyell Canyon. A mile below 
the pass, while the remainder of the 
party continued on into the Tuolumne 
camp, arriving there early in the af- 
ternoon, five turned aside and climbed 



Mt. Lyell, thus accomplishing the un- 
usual feat of ascending Mt. Ritter one 
day and Mt. Lyell on the day follow- 
ing. 

Thus ended the Ritter trip, the first 
of the knapsack trips of the 1907 out- 
ing. That it was successful in every 
way is not saying too much. There 
was much toil and some discomfort, it 
is true, but these were far outweighed 
by the magnificence of the scene, the 
glory of the surroundings and the 
sense of freedom from worldcare. 
There is not one of us who would not 
again toil up the Foerster Ridge to 
view 

The cold, gray range where Ritter keeps 

Eternal watch and ward; 
Whose crest is piled with granite heaps, 
Whose Hanks are wrapt in snowy steeps, 
Adown whose gulch the glacier creeps, — 

Sublime, majestic guard! 



UNCLE SAM'S GUARD INSPECTED. 



BY ONE OF THE LINE. 



We have passed a crisis. Once 
more the marines, having drawn long 
sighs of relief, are assuming their 
wonted care-free and nonchalant de- 
meanor and a series of joyful boxing 
matches in the quarters tonight cele- 
brated the passing of the incubus. 

He wasn't a "tall, dark man" who 
crossed our path but a thin, little mild 
looking fellow without military mus- 
taches even. He cast an awful shadow 
over our young lives for two days 
though. 

For "the man who*' of this particu- 
lar epoch was Major G — , Fleet Ma- 



rine Officer, on his tour of inspection 
of the different marine detachments on 
the vessels of the fleet. 

Last Tuesday the captain's orderly 
announced that he had read a telegram 
stating that Major G — would arrive 
next day and would inspect the marine 
detachments on the two good ships 
which at anchor lay. In this case we 
were tied up to opposite sides of the 
same dock. Our guard hadn't been in- 
spected since 1906 and no one had any 
clear idea of the extent to which the 
fleet officer would go. We knew that 
a full inspection would mean that we 
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fall out in all our uniforms one after 
another, undress blue, full dress, 
whites, khaki, and in heavy marching 
order with possibly capes and over- 
coats. Then inspection of rifles, per- 
sonal cleanliness and neatness, and in- 
spection of lockers to see that we had 
all our clothes marked with our names, 
that we had the required number of 
clothes, that they were clean, and that 
they were all regulation. Then we 
would be drilled in everything we 
knew from "setting up exercise with- 
out arms" on up. 

A prospect like that before one 
should cast a gloom over one's imme- 
diate future, — ^and it did. For the 
first, and I guess, the last time I was 
sorry I was company clerk. Because 
G., old boy, sent ahead a list of 115 
questions to be answered by our ma- 
rine captain. The Captain turned the 
list (it looked like an entrance exam- 
ination to something) over to the top 
sergeant and the top turned it ovftr to 
me. I sat up till eleven o'clock last 
night framing up short, concise an- 
swers, generally yes — yes — ^good — 
moderate — 'fair — yes — good to such 
questions as: "Do the enlisted men 
present a military appearance and 
bearing?" "Were the sentries fa- 
miliar with the special orders 
of their posts?" "How often has 
the detachment had the follow- 
ing drills since October 30, 1907?" 
Company drill aboard, company drill 
ashore, battalion drill ashore, signal 
drill, battery drill, boat drill, etc., etc., 
clear down to such questions as: 
"Are the men satisfied with their 
food?" "Is any fault found with the 
uniform as issued by the quartermas- 



ter's department?" "Are any changes 
recommended, and by whom ?" 

I'd bite my penholder and ot down 
a terse reply to each. I had to get up 
at reveille to finish and put the store 
room in order. 

Wednesday, the appointed day, 
came and we sat on the starboard side 
of the fo'c'sle and gloomily watched 
the g^ard of our sister ship going it on 
the big lot by the dry dock. They 
spent all the morning and we looked 
at each other and said, "This afternoon 
it's us." But a drizzling rain set in and 
we were left to hope that G. would 
have to go without seeing us. 

But, as his badges show, he had 
been through the Cuban .war, the 
Philippine campaign and the march to 
Peking, so a little rain proved a small 
matter. 

Thursday morning, the tension get- 
ting greater with delay, we carefully 
groomed our rifles (groomed is a fine 
word here, don't you think so?) blan- 
coed our belts and straightened up our 
lockers. Word was passed that we 
would not fall out for quarters, but 
would stand by for a call later. 

The police sergeant drove us from 
the quarters and set two men washing 
stanchions and locker doors. We 
others stood waiting and talking in the 
undertone appropriate to such occa- 
sions, and getting off some of the 
forced gaiety that is always associated 
with like situations. 

I looked out of an open port. A 
pretty girl passed along the edge of the 
drydock and smiled across at me. 
With a sigh I turned my face away. 
My thoughts were not of her. 

More waiting. 
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Then,— "Ta-tara-tatara ! Ta-tara 
tatara!" came the call "Full Guard," 
and we filed aft toward the (luarter- 
deck. "Oh,— we're goin'— to catch'ell !" 
"Oh,— we're goin'— to catch 'ell !" 
chanted one irresponsible private, set- 
ting the words to tlfe notes of the call. 
We laughed nervously and hastened 
aft. 

Little sergeant F., whom one of the 
quartermasters once characterized as 
"Happy Holligan in uniform," ran 
excitedly up and down and in a circle 
and finally darted out on the quarter- 
deck with the rest. But don't laugh. 
He wasn't laughing. He was wrought 
up to a high pitch. 

We fell in and were marched imme- 
diately out on the deck. The guiding 
corporal started off at a brisk pace and 
our little short legged sergeant trotted 
along in the rear puffing "What'n 'ell 
're they goin' so fast for? Aw, the 
rookies! What 're they runnin' for?" 
He was the only one that was running. 
His nervousness served better than 
anything else to steady the fellows be- 
cause they rather laugh at "Mac," as 
he is called. 

Well, we did fine at roll call, and 
pretty fair at manual, and no one was 
called down during rifle inspection. 
But then we marched out to an open 
space and the Captain ordered "Line 
of squads on right squad, — ^march." 
I was No. 4 in the front of the right 
squad, and so all I had to do was to 
step out two paces in front of No. 2 
and stand there, as my squad stood 
fast. (No. 4 of the front rank of 
each squad takes command of his 
squad in this movement, you know.) 



My squad did fine, you see, as it 
only had to stand still, and at ease at 
that. But it would have brought tears 
to your eyes to see the other squads 
wandering off in the general direction 
of the Boston Common or Detroit or 
some other indefinite point, looking 
dazedly ahead and finally with waver- 
ing and hesitation halting somewhere. 

"As skirmishers march!" and the 
squads broke up fitfully and con- 
nected with each other in what was in 
some places a very "thin, blue line of 
heroes," and what was in others a 
serried rank of self-conscious hobble- 
dehoys. 

"Assemble by squads." "On right 
squads assemble," called the Captain 
and the lost and repentant came strag- 
gling back to my squad. 

The original order was repeated, 
but we didn't improve much, and as 
Major G. looked at the ragged Kne he 
smiled and said, "A bunch of recruits 
could do better. But then, I guess you 
haven't had much practice in that." 

With a little more we marched back 
to the ship, and fell out again in full 
dress. A rapid fire inspection of lock- 
ers followed. We merely stood by our 
lockers and he asked us if all our 
clothes were regulation. "Yes, sir" — 
and that was all. We wore our 
blouses unbuttoned so that he could 
see if we all had khaki shirts. 

And that was all there was to it. 
"Bah, I'd like to do that every day," 
said one private. "Don't worry,' 
some one answered, "we'll get plenty 
of drill from now on." 

But, no matter how we performed 
we tried our best and so, peaceful is 
our slumber tonight. 
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NOW FOR DENVER. 

We are all advocates of the playground 
in these days and especially of the sum- 
mer playground. Colorado is the great 
summer playground of America. Then 
there is the N.E.A. with its great program 
and hosts of old and new friends from 
among your fellow teachers. 

Not all of you have made your reserva- 
tions on the Illinois Teachers' Train, via 
Chicago and Alton and Missouri Pacific 
lines. Many have, but we want a big train 
full. This train leaves Chicago at 1 145 
P. M., Sunday, July 2, and arrives at Den- 
ver at 8 :oo A. M., Sunday, July 4. Teach- 
ers from the southern part of the state can 



meet this train at Mexico, Mo., or at Kan- 
sas City, by taking the Chicago and Alton 
short line train at St. Louis, leaving there 
at 9:10 P. M., Friday, July 2. 

For further information, reservations, 
etc., write Ellis Farns worth, 186 Clark St., 
or see your nearest Chicago and Alton 
ticket agent, or address George A. Brown, 
Bloomington, 111. 



PRAGMATISM AND EDUCATION 

—A REPLY. 

DANIEL A. TEAR^ CHICAGO, ILL. * 

[Editorial Note: We are anxious to 
have this discussion appear in this volume 
of the journal. It was received after the 
first forms were printed and therefore we 
are compelled to make a place for it in this 
last form.] 

In the May number of this journal ap- 
pears, under the above title, a criticism of 
the Report of the Committee of Seven of 
the SuperintenJlents' and Principals' Asso- 
ciation of Northern Illinois. The criticism 
is directed against the psychological prin- 
ciples, and particularly the philosophical 
pre-suppositions, which control in formu- 
lating the course of study embodied in that 
report. The committee was unanimous in 
its approval of the general psychological 
point of view presented in the report. The 
writer, however, is responsible for the 
formulation of that portion of the report 
which is criticised. 

The report and the criticism represent 
two fundamentally different philosophical 
and psychological points of view. It would 
be impossible, were it desirable, in this 
brief paper to go into a thorough discussion 
of fundamental considerations. It is the 
purpose of this reply to clear up, if pos- 
sible, certain apparent misinterpretations of 
that report. 

The report bases its psychology on the 
statement that "Activity is the funda- 
mental principle of life/' It is believed 
that out of this primordial activity through 
a process of development springs all the 
varied, complex forms of life. Our critic 
interprets this view, and the whole prag- 
matic movement, as a denial of an intelli- 
gent first principle in the universe. The 
writer of this paper is unable to see how 
the general point of view necessitates any 
such conclusion. The whole i>otnt of view 
is at variance, and explicitly so with the 
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traditional notion that there is an Absolute 
who is perfect, and omniscient in the sepse 
that all future is known. It is, however, in 
complete harmony with the theory that 
there is an intelligent first principle, or 
cause, which is a conscious, purposeful, free 
personality, which appears in the universal 
unitary reality and which is fundamentally 
active. The writer believes that some such 
theory lies at the basis of a true interpre- 
tation of reality when conceived in its ulti- 
mate bearings. But this question is a 
metaphysical one; it was not the purpose 
of the report to discuss metaphysics. 

On another fundamental point our critic 
seems to fail to get the full import of tiie 
meaning intended. The question is raised, 
if thinking is a readjusting of habits and 
if*this readjusting gives rise to conscious- 
ness and one's conscious world what will 
be the situation when co-ordinations be- 
come so perfected that further thought is 
unnecessary? Our critic says, "What 
will then distinguish life from death?" 
The question might be answered by asking 
another: If co-ordinations should ever be- 
come so perfected that further thought 
were unnecessary what difference would 
it make whether one could or could not 
distinguish life from death? Is not the 
supposed situation logically absurd? One 
is asked to explain a given supposed logical 
situation in terms applicable only to a 
totally different logical situation. The 
fallacy here in the argument is clearly 
evident. 

Furthermore, and more especially, the 
logical theory upon which this report is 
based compels no such conclusion as is here 
suggested. Would it not be more consistent 
with human experience, and hence more 
logical, to assume that reality in its ulti- 
mate bearings is characterized by those 
same qualities that mark so fundamentally 
human experience? To infer, as our critic 
seems to do, that one's theoretical world 
thought out in order to explain one's em- 
pirical world, is fundamentally different 
from the world as experienced would be to 
ignore the first principles of logical pro- 
cedure. In human experience appear sit- 
uations which the ordinary reactions fail 
to meet saisfactorily. When such a situa- 
tion comes to consciousness through read- 
justing, reorganizing, and controlling the 
factors involved, an adequate solution of 
the difficulty is reached, and, in so far, the 
life process resumes its course. Would it 
not be a distinctly logical procedure to as- 
sume that in reality itself conditions arise 
that necessitate continued reconstruction 
and, hence, continued thinking? — indeed, 
that it is the very nature of reality to be- 



get its own interruptions and thus hold 
within itself, as it were, necessarily and es- 
sentially the conditions which beget 
thought and development (is not this just 
the point that Hegel worked out) ? and, 
finally, that reality in its entirety is experi- 
ence, — a living, active process . having 
within itself and an integral part of itself 
all those characteristics and possibilit'es 
that mark the most highly developed hu- 
man experience, only in an infinitely greater 
degree? The writer believes that such an 
interpretation is consistent with the psy- 
chological theory presented in that report, 
and that in such an interpretation there 
ar« retained the essential factors of tradi- 
tional '.monistic philosophy. 

To put very briefly the core of the psy- 
chological theory embodied in that report; 
knowledge is the outcome of experience. 
The world of reality is for me just what 
my experience has made it possible to be. 
In order to make my world intelligible I 
am compelled to assume that my experi- 
ence is not all reality, that there is reality 
which lies beyond my field of experiencing. 
But, and this is a fundamental point, my 
whole interpretation of this taken-to-be- 
real world, partly immediate and partly in- 
ferred, depends absolutely on the nature 
of my experience; it is the interpretation 
of that experience. Further, my experi- 
ence is a continuous process and, therefore, 
in the very nature of the case some portion 
of my real world is ever undergoing 
change; and there is the possibility that 
any portion, no matter how apparently 
fixed and certain, may undergo modifica- 
tion. If we regard some things as univer- 
sally true it is because such experiences 
have always come to us in certain fixed 
ways and, with our experience, we cannot 
conceive of their appearing except in such 
ways. But what right has man to assume 
that any given experience may not be al- 
tered? Is it not altogether possible that 
future experience may modify his most 
fundamental conceptions? It has happened 
in the past; why not in the future? We 
believe that twice two are four. For 
centuries men believed that there were but 
three dimensions in space, but now 
mathematicians assert that there is a 
fourth dimension. It is at least con- 
ceivable that the future development of 
mathematical science may fundamentally 
modify our conception of number. For ten 
years, or more, there has been going on a 
critical examination of mathematical ax- 
ioms, "self-evident truths," with the result 
that we are likely to be convinced that 
some of these axioms are evidently not 
true. 
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Finally, our critic makes a plea for tak- 
, ing; the "common sense of the plain people" 
as a point of departure in our theorizing. 
If he means by this that experience as it is 
should be the point of departure the com- 
mittee will, I am sure, heartily agree with 
him and will gladly join hands in the seri- 
ous study of educational problems. The 
theory of instrumental logic (the logical 
theory upon which the report of the Com- 
mittee of Seven is based) is a serious at- 
tempt to square theory with experience. It 
is because of the manifest failure of formal 
logic to meet the actual needs of experience 
that has impelled the investifrations that 
have resulted in the development of modern 
instrumental logic. It is the modem evo- 
lutionary and scientific thought and prac- 
tice put into reflective terms. It may be 
inadequate, it is just now being formu- 
lated, but that it is an advance upon formal 
logic and that it heads in the right direc- 
tion the Committee of Seven verily 
believes. 



A DELIGHTFUL CUSTOM. 

The Chicago principals of District 7, un- 
der the leadership of the District Superin- 
tendent, Miss Minnie R. Cowan, have es- 
tablished the delightful custom of lunching 
together at the Transit House on the days 
when a meeting of the District Principals 
is called. After the luncheon all gather in 
one of the hotel parlors for the work of the 
meeting. The writer was a privileged 
guest recently and found the social atmos* 
phere of the dinner table an admirable 
preparation for a union of spirit and mu- 
tual understanding of each other's views in 
tile discussions following. The custom 
should become contagious in all districts. 
The Illinois School Master's Club has it. 
The tri-city School Masters of Rock Is- 
land, Moline and Davenport devote an en- 
tire evening once a month to a non-pro- 
fessional social (rathering together for 
dinner, talk and discussion of topics of in- 
dividual or general interest. Nothing will 
rub off the comers and brighten up one's 
views of life in general and work in par- 
ticular as will such meetings. 

SOME DEPARTMENT PROGRAMS 
OF THE N.E.A. 

The program for the general sessions of 
the Denver meeting was outlined in our 
last issue. The department programs give 
promise of some interesting meetings. 
There are altogether too many departments 
in the N.E.A., however, for good work. 
Eighteen print full programs and six asso- 
ciated organizations announce meetings. 



Seven or eight departments besides the 
Council and the Superintendence sections 
would secure a more rational organization 
of the work of this association. 

Important reports of committees will be 
discussed in the Council meetings on Sat- 
urday, July 3, and Monday, July 5, as the 
following list indicates: On Provision for 
Exceptional Children, Supt. J. H. Van 
Sickle; Moral Training, Supt. J. M. 
Greenwood; Culture Element and Econ- 
omy of Time, Pres. James H. Baker; In- 
dustrial Education, Com. Augustus S. 
Downing; Co-operation with Other 
Countries, U. S. Com. E. E. Brown; Edu- 
cational Progress of the Year, John W. 
Cook; On Monday State Superintendent 
N. C. Schaeffer discusses "Rural School 
Supervision," and "Administration of Pub- 
lic Educational Systems" will be discussed 
from several points of view by H. H. Seer- 
ley, Hon. E. T. Fairchild, Charles H. 
Keyes and William O. Thompson. 

The regular departments seem from their 
programs to be more interested than usual 
in finding that adjustment of work all 
through the course which will best pre-- 
serve an educational unity in the work of 
the school. The Round Table Conferences 
will offer opportunities for discussion of 
details and are generally the best meetings 
for those teachers who are students of 
their work. 

The Child Study Department has ex-. 
cellent programs for Tuesday, Thursday 
and Friday afternoons, and we would rec- 
commend all teachers to arrange to attend 
at least one of these sessions. 

An interesting program is. announced,* 
also, for the new Department of Women's' 
Organizations. Many going to Denver who 
are not teachers would find these meetings 
on Thursday and Friday afternoons of 
value. 

Any who have not secured accommoda- 
tions at hotels should write Secretary W. 
F. R. Mills of the Local Committee, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, No. 1725 Stout street, 
Denver, Colo, for assignments of rooms. 
It is probable that rooms can be had on ar- 
rival but advance arrangements are de- 
sirable. 



OUT DOOR STUDIES IN GEOGRA- 
PHY. 

The Public-School Publishing Company 
has recently brought out two lx>oks which, 
furnish the richest supply of geography, 
material now available for school use. 

If the teacher wishes to put life into the 
study of geographic forms, it is only nec- 
essary to raise the questions, "How were 
they made?" "What forces are great 
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enough to sculpture the earth's surface?" 
"How do these forces work?" 

These books by Superintendent F. M. 
Fultz, of Burlington, Iowa, give,' by means 
of well taken photographs and most inter- 
esting descriptions, the facts which enable 
students to answer such questions. The 
books now published are the result of actu- 
al Out Door Studies. Part I takes up Gla- 
cial Action, Water Erosion, and other 
distributing forces, and is a study of the 
making of the surface and soils of the Up- 
per Mississippi Region. 'Part II is a study 
of the Sierra Nevada as a type showing 
the Formation of Mountain Ranges. 

To complete the series so as to cover 
typical regions of the United States would 
require two additional parts, one devoted to 
Coast Plains, taking the Gulf States as a 
of the west. It is hoped the demand for 
type, the other a study of the Great Plains 
the material now published will justifv 
completing the series. 

A RARE WOMAN. 

"Although she could make others gay, 
"She was never gay herself; and although 
her face was a sad one, she was never 
sad," is Grace King's characterization of 
Mrs. Mary Humphreys Stamps, of whom 
she writes in the June "Century" under 
title of "A Southern Educator." 
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HARVEY'S PRACTICAL 
ARITHMETICS. 

L. D. Harvey, President of Stout Insti- 
tute at Menomonie, Wisconsin, is the au- 
thor of a two-book series of arithmetics 
recently published by the American Book 
Company. This company publishes a large 
number of different series of text-books on 
arithmetic, each one of which had, at the 
time of its publication, something new 
in either the character of the matter or in 
its arrangement. This last series makes 
no claim to novelty and yet, to the younger 
generation of teachers much in it will ap- 
pear new. The gray haired veteran may 
say that this is due to the fact that it is "so 
old that it is new." 

The author has assumed that the child 
is as perceptive of numbers as it is of ob- 
jects of sense. One, two, and three are as 
much in his consciousness as are the one 
majble, the two marbles, the three marbles 
hej^rceives. He learns to count as he 
learns to talk, and he knows one and many 
as intuitively as he knows sensations of 
sight, hearing, or touch. When he is con- 
scious of two objects he knows the number 
one and the number two. When he enters 
school at the age of six he knows numbers, 
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THE ONLY WAY" 

TO THE ANNUAL CONVENTION 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

Denver» Colorado* Jtilx 5*9» 1909 

Illinois Teachers' Special Train via Chicago i Alton R. R., 

Missouri Pacific Ry. 



This route has been selected for a fully equipped Special 
Train composed of reclining chair cars free of extra charge, 
Tourist and Pullman Standard sleeping cars. 

The special train will run through to Denver without 
change, leaving Illinois Points on the afternoon and evening 
of Fridayy July 2j and arriving in Denver 8:00 a. m. Sunday, 
July 4. ♦ 

Rates and Special Ticket conditions will be announced 
later. \ 



APPLY EARLY FOR RESERVATIONS 

For Further Details 

Address the Representatives Named on the Opposite Page 






